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The Author Excuses Himself 


I OWE my readers an apology for the publication of this 
volume At the beginning of the war I brought out a collec- 
tion of short stories which I called 7 he Mixture As Before and 
for which I wrote a short preface I was occupied then with 
work that took all my time and so asked my friend Edward 
Marsh if he would correct the proofs He wrote and told 
me that he was sorry to sec by my preface that I had decided 
to write no more stories I did not know what he meant, 
but was too busy to inquire I saw no reviews and a copy 
of the book only when I returned to England some months 
later Then I found out I had written “I shall not write 
many more stones,” and eithe* the typist or the type-setter, 
thinking perhaps that I had written quite enough stones, had 
left out an m, so that the Jme ran “I shall not write any 
more stories” I have looked at my manuscript and 1 had in 
fact, as I intended, written^ 

I had several stones written for which I could not find a 
place in The Mixture As Before and several in mind, and it 
was my plan even then in due course to publish a further 
volume So my readers must not think that I wilfully misled 
them I dare not even now promise them that I shall write 
no more, no writer can be sure that an idea will not one day 
occur to him that takes his fancy so that he is in the end driven 
to write It 

Some of these stories were written long ago, but I have 
left them as they were, for I did not think I could make them 
more readable by bringing them up to date, nor have I thought 
it’^ necessary in one story, Winter Cruise, to change the 
nationality of various characters that take part in it to avoid 
affronting those who are persuaded that all the nationals of 
a country wit!» which have been at war are equally hateful, 
one story was written during the war and others since its close. 
They have all been published m magazines 

I know that in admitting this I lay myself open to critical 
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depreciation, for to describe a story as a’ magazine story is to 
dismiss it with contumely But when the critics do this they 
show less acumen than may reasonably be expected of them. 
Nor do they show much knowledge of literary history For 
ever since magazines became a popular form of publication 
authors have found them a useful medium to put meir work 
before readers All the greatest short story writers have pub- 
lished their stories in magazines, Balzac, Flaubert and 
Maupassant, Chekov, Henry James, Rudyaid Kipling I do 
not think it is rash to say that the only short stories that have 
not been published in a magazine are the stories that no 
editor would accept. So to damn a story because it is a 
magazine story is absurd The magazines doubtless publish a 
great many bad stories, but thin more bad stories are written 
than good ones, and an editor, even of a magazine with literary 
pretensions, is often obliged to print a story of which he 
doesn’t think highly because he can get nothing better Some 
editors of popular magazines thinK their readers demand a 
certain type of story and will take nothing else, and they 
manage to find writers who can turn out the sort of thing 

they want and often make a very good job of it This is the 

machine-made article that has given the magazine story a 
bad name But after all no one is obliged to read it It gives 

satisfacuon to many people since it allows them for a brief 

period to experience in fancy the romance and adventure 
which in the monotony of their lives they crave for. 

But if I may judge from the reviews I have read of the 
volumes of short stories that are frequently published, where 
the critics to my mind err is when they dismiss stones as 
magazine stories because they arc well constructed, dramattc 
and have a surprise ending There is nothing to be condemned 
in a surprise ending if it is the natural end of a story On the 
contrary it is an excellence It is only«bad whesi, as in some 
of O Henry’s stones, it is dragged in without reason to give 
the reader a kick Nor is a story any the worse for being neatlv 
built with a beginmng, a middle and an end. All go^ stor\ 
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venters have done^hcir best to achieve this It is the fashion 
of today for writers, under the influence of an inadequate 
acquaintance with Chekov, to write stories that begin anywhere 
and end inconclusively. They think it enough if they have 
described a mood, or given an impression, or drawn a character. 
That is all very well, but it is not a story, and I do not think 
It satisfies the reader He does not like to be left wondering. 
He wants to have his questions answered There is also today 
a fear of incident The result is a spate of drab stories m 
which nothing happens I think Chekov is perhaps responsible 
for this too, on one occasion he wrote “People do not go to 
the North Pole and fall off icebergs, they go to offices, quarrel 
with their wives and eat cabbage soup” But people do go to 
the North Pole, and if they don’t fall off icebergs they undergo 
experiences as perilous, and there is no reason in the world 
why the wTiter shouldn’t write as good stories about them as 
about people who cat cabbage soup. But obviously it is not 
enough that they should go to offices, quarrel with their wives 
and eat cabbage soup Chekov certainly never thought it was. 
In order to make a story at all they must steal the petty cash 
at the office, murder or leave their wives, and when they eat 
their cabbage soup it must be with emotion or significance. 
Cabbage soup then becomes a symbol of the satisfaction of a 
domestic life or of the anguish of a frustrated one To eat it may 
thus be as catastrophic as falling off an iceberg But it is ]ust as 
unusual The simple fact is that Chekov believed what writers, 
being human, are very apt to believe, namely that what he was 
best able to do was the best thing to do 
I read some time ago an article on how to write a short 
story Certain points the author made were useful, but to 
itiy mind the central thesis was wrong She stated that the 
“focal point” of a short story should be the building of character 
and that the incidents should be invented solely to “liven” 
personality ‘©ddly enough she remarked earlier in her article 
that the parables are the best short stories that have ever been 
written. I think it would be difficult to describe the characters 

A* 
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of the Prodigal Son and his brother or of the Good Samaritafl^ 
and the Man who fell among thieves They are in fact purely 
conventional types and we have to guess what sort of people 
they were, for we are only told about them the essential facts 
necessary for the pointing of the moral And that is about 
all the short story writer can do He has not room to describe 
and develop a character, he can only give the salient traits 
that bring the character to life and so make the story he has 
to tell plausible Since the beginning of history men have 
gathered round the camp fire or in a group in the market 
place to listen to the telling of stories The desire to listen 
to them appears to be as deeply rooted in the human animal 
as the sense of property I have never pretended to be any- 
thing but a story teller It has amused me to tell stories and 
J have told a great many It is a misfortune for me that the 
idling of a story just for the sake of the story is not an activity 
that is in favour with the intelligentsia I endeavour to bear 
my misfortune with fortitude 



THE 

COLONEL’S 

LADY 

★ 

All this happened two or three years before the outbreak of 
the war. 

The Peregrines were having breakfast Though they were 
alone and the table was long they sat at opposite ends of it. 
From the walls George Peregrine’s ancestors, pauted by the 
fashionable painters of the day, looked down upon them The 
butler brought in the morning post There were several letters 
for the colonel, business letters,^ 7 Ae Times and a small parcel 
for his wife Evic He looked at his letters and then, opening 
The Times, began to read it They finished breakfast and 
rose from the table He noticed that his wife hadn’t opened 
the parcel 

“What’s that?” he askeJ 

“Only some books” 

“Shall I open it for you?” 

“If you like” 

He hated to cut string and so with some difficulty untied 
the knots 

“But they’re all the same,” he said when he had unwrapped 
the parcel “What on earth d’you want six copies of the same 
book for?” He opened one of them “Poetry” Then he 
looked at the title page Though Pyramids Decay, he read, by 
E K Hamilton Eva Katherine Hamilton that was his wife’s 
maiden name He looked at her with smiling surprise “Have 
ybu written a book, Evie? You are a slyboots” 

“I didn’t think it would interest you very much Would 
you like a copy?” 

“Well, yoi3^ know poetry isn’t much in my line, but — yes, 
I’d like a copy; I’ll read it I’ll take it along to my study 
I’ve got a lot to do this morning.” 
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He gathered up The Times, his letters •and the book, aifif 
went out His study was a large and comfortable room, with 
a big desk, leather arm-chairs and what he called “trophies 
of the chase”, on the walls. On the bookshelves were works of 
reference, books on farming, gardening, fishing and shootingj 
and books on the last war, in which he had won an M C and 
a DSO For before his marriage he had been in the Welsh 
Guards At the end of the war he retired and settled down to 
the life of a country gentleman in the spacious house, some 
twenty miles from Sheffield, which one of his forebears had 
built in the reign of George III George Peregrine had an 
estate of some fifteen hundred acres which he managed with 
abihty, he was a Justice of the Peace and performed his duties 
conscientiously During the season he rode to hounds two 
days a week He was a good shot, a golfer and though now a 
little over fifty could still play a hard game of tennis He could 
describe himself with propriety as an all-round sportsman 

He had been putting on weighty lately, but was still a fine 
figure of a man, tall, with grey curly hair, only just beginning 
to grow thin on the crown, frank blue eyes, good features and 
a high colour He was a public-spinttd man, chairman of any 
number of local organisations and, as became his class and 
station, a loyal member of the Conservative party He looked 
upon it as his duty to see to the welfare of the people on his 
estate and it was a satisfaction to him to know that Evic could 
be trusted to tend the sick and succour the poor He had built 
a cottage hospital on the outskirts of the village and paid the 
wages of a nurse out of his own pocket All he asked of the 
recipients of his bounty was that at elections, county or general, 
they should vote for his candidate He was a friendly man, 
rfflable to his inferiors, considerate with his tenants and popu- 
lar with the neighbouring gentry He would have been 
pleased and at the same time slightly embarrassed if someone 
had told him he was a jolly good fell®w That^A^as what he 
wanted to be He desired no higher praise. 

It was*hard luck that he had no children. He would have 
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been an excellent father, kindly but strict, and would have 
brought up his sons as gentlemen’s sons should be brought 
up, sent them to Eton^ you know, taught them to fish, shoot 
and ride As it was, his heir was a nephew, son of his brother 
killed in a motor accident, not a bad boy, but not a chip off 
the old block, no, sir, far from it, and would you believe it, his 
fool of a mother was sending him to a co-educational school 
Evie had been a sad disappointment to him Of course she 
was a lady, and she had a bit of money of her own; she 
managed the house uncommonly well and she was a good 
hostess The village people adored her She had been a pretty 
little thing when he married her, with a creamy skin, light 
brown hair and a trim figure, healthy too and not a bad tennis 
player, he couldn’t understand why she’d had no children, of 
course she was faded now, she must be getting on for five 
and forty, her skin was dnlb, her hair had lost its sheen and 
she was as thin as a rail ^ She was always neat and suitably 
diessed, but she didn’t seem to bother how she looked, she 
wore no make-up and didn’t even use lipstick, sometimes at 
night when she dolled herself up for a party you could tell 
that once she’d been quite attractive, but ordinarily she was 
well, the sort of woman you simply didn’t notice A nice 
woman, of course, a good wife, and it wasn’t her fault if she 
was barren, but it was tough on a fellow who wanted an heir 
of his own loins, she hadn’t any vitality, that’s what was the 
matter with her He supposed he’d been m love with her when 
he asked her to marry him, at least sufficiently m love for 
a man who wanted to marry and settle down, but with time he 
discovered that they had nothing much in common She didn’t 
care about hunting, and fishing bored her Naturally the/d 
drifted apart He had to do her the )usticc to admit that she’d 
never bothered him There’d been no scenes They had no 
quarrels Sift seemed to take it for granted that he should go 
his own way When he went up to London now and then 
she never wanted to come with him He had a girl there, well, 
she wasn’t exactly a ^irl, she was thirty-five if she was a day, 
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but she was blonde and luscious and he only had to wire ahead 
uf time and they’d dine, do a show and spend the night 
together Well, a man, a healthy norma], man had to have some 
tun in his life The thought crossed his mind that if Evie 
hadn’t been such a good woman she’d have been a better wife; 
but It was not the sort of thought that he welcomed and he put 
*t away from him 

George Peregrine finished his Times and being a considerate 
fellow rang the bell and told the butler to take it to Evic 
Then he looked at his watch It was half-past ten and at 
eleven he had an appointment with one of his tenants He 
had half an hour to spare 

“I’d better have a look nt Evie’s book,” he said to 
himself 

He took it up with a smile Evie had a lot of highbrow 
books in her sitting-room, not the ‘sort of books that interested 
him, but if they amused her he had, no objection to her reading 
them He noticed that the volume he now held in his hand 
contained no more than ninety pages That was all to the 
good He shared Edgar Allan Poe’s opinion that poems should 
I'e short But as he turned the pages he noticed that several 
of Evie’s had long lines of irregular length and didn’t rhyme. 
He didn’t like that At his first school, when he was a little 
boy, he remembered learning a poem that began The boy 
^tood on the burning deck,, and later, at Eton, one that started 
Rum seize thee, ruthless kjng, and then there was Henry V; 
they’d had to take that one half He stared at Evic’s pages with 
consternation 

“That’s not what I call poetry,” he said 

Fortunately it wasn’t all like that Intcrsfierscd with tlic 
pieces that looked so odd, lines of three or four words and 
then a line of ten or fifteen, there were little poems, quite 
short, that rhymed, thank God, with •'the lines^ll the same 
length Several of the pages were just headed with the word 
bonnet, and out of curiosity he counted the lines; there were 
fouitcen of them He read them They seemed all right, but 
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be didn’t quite knov/ what they were all about. He repeated 
to himself Rutn seize thee, ruthless l^tng 

“Poor Evie,” he sigljed 

At that moment the farmer he was expecting was ushered 
into the study, and putting the book down he made him 
welcome They embarked on their business 

“I read your book, Evie,” he said as they sat down to lunch 
“Jolly good Did it cost you a packet to have it printed?” 

“No, I was lucky I sent it to a publisher and he took 

It ” 

“Not much money in poetry, my dear,” he said m his good- 
natured, hearty way 

“No I don’t suppose there ij. What did Bannock want to 
see you about this morning?” 

Bannock was the tenant who had interrupted his reading 
of Evie’s poems • 

“He’s asked me to advance the money for a pedigree bull 
lie wants to buy He’s a good man and I’ve half a mind to 
do It” 

George Peregrine saw that Edic didn’t want to talk about 
her book and he was not sorry to change the sub)ect He was 
glad she had used her maiden name on the title page, he didn’t 
suppose anyone would ever hear about the book, but he was 
proud of his own unusual name and he wouldn’t have liked 
It if some damned penny-a-Iiner had made fun of Evie’s effort 
in one of the papers 

During the few weeks that followed he thought it tactful 
not to ask Evie any questions about her venture into verse, and 
she never referred to it It might have been a discreditable 
liicident that they had silently agreed not to mention But 
then a strange thing happened He had to go to London on 
business and he took Daphne out to dinner That was the 
name of tho»girI with# whom he was in the habit of passing 
a few agreeable hours whenever he went to town 

“Oh, George,” she said, “is that your wife who’s written a 
book ^ey’re all talking about?” 
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“What on earth d’you mean?” 

“Well, there’s a fellow I know whos a critic He took mt 
cut to dinner the other night and he Jiad a book with him 
‘Got anything for me to read?’ I said ‘What’s that?’ ‘Oh, I 
don’t think that’s your cup of tea,’ he said ‘Its poetry I’ve just 
been reviewing it ’ ‘No poetry for me,’ I said ‘It’s about the 
hottest stuff I ever read,’ he said ‘Selling like hot cakes And 
It’s damned good’” 

“Who’s the book by?” asked George 

“A woman called Hamilton My friend told me that wasn’t 
her real name He said her real name was Peregrine ‘Funny,’ 
I said, ‘I know a fellow called Peregrine ’ ‘Colonel in the army,’ 
he said ‘Lives near Sheffield ’ 

“I’d just as soon you didn’t talk about me to your friends,” 
said George with a frown of vexation 
“Keep your shirt on, dearie Who d’you take me for? I 
just said ‘It’s not the same one ’ ” D.iphne giggled “My 
friend said ‘They say he’s a regular Colonel Blimp ’ ” 

George had a keen sense of humour 
“You could tell them better than that,” he laughed “If my 
wife had written a book I’d be the first to know about it 
wouldn’t I?” 

“I suppose you would ” 

Anyhow the matter didn’t interest her and when the colonel 
began to talk of other things she forgot about it He put it 
out of his mind too There was nothing to it, he decided, and 
that silly fool of a critic had just been pulling Daphne’s leg. 
He was amused at the thought of her tackling that book 
because she had been told it was hot stuff and then finding it 
just a lot of bosh cut up into unequal lines 
He was a member of several clubs and next day he thought 
he’d lunch at one in St James’s Street He was catching a 
tram back to Sheffield early in the afternoon Hfe was sitting 
m a comfortable arm-chair having a glass of sherry before 
going into the dining-room when an old friend came up to 
him. 
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THE COLONEL’S LADY 

“WlII, old boy, hoW’s life?” he said “How d’you like being 
the husband of a celebrity?” 

Ceorge Peregrine looked at his friend. He thought he saw 
.Ml amused twinkle in’ his eyes 

i don’t know what you’re talking about,” he answered. 

“Come off It, George Everyone knows E K Hamilton is 
your wife Not often a book of verse has a success like that. 
Look here, Henry Dashwood is lunching with me He’d like 
to meet you ” 

“Who the devil is Henry Dashwood and why should he want 
to meet me'*” 

“Oh, my dear fellow, what do you do with yourself all the 
time in the country i* Henry’s about the best critic we’ve got 
He wrote a wondeiful review of Evie’s book D’you mean to 
say she didn’t show it you?” 

Before George could answer his friend had called a man 
over A tall, thin man, with a high forehead, a beard, a long 
nose and a stoop, just tile sort of man whom George was 
prepared to dislike at first sight Introductions were effected 
Henry Dashwood sat down 

“Is Mrs Peregrine in London by any chance? I should very 
much like to meet her,” he said 

“No, my wifp doesn’t like London She prefers the country,” 
said George stiffly 

“She wrote me a very nice letter about my review I was 
pleased You know, we critics get more kicks than halfpence 
I was simply bowled over by her book It’s so fresh and 
original, very modern without being obscure She seems to be 
as much at her ease in free verse as in the classical metres.” 
Then because he was a critic he thought he should criticise 
“Sometimes her car is a trifle at fault, but you can say the same 
of Emily Dickinson There are several of those short lyrics of 
hers that nught have .been written by Landor” 

All this was gibberish to George Peregrine. The man was 
nothing but a disgusting highbrow. But the colonel had good 
manners and he answered with proper avihty: Henry 
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Dashwood went on as though he hadn’t Spoken 

“But what makes the book so outstanding is the passion 
that throbs in every line So many of these young poets are 
so anaemic, cold, bloodless, dully intellectual, but here you 
have real naked, earthy passion, of course deep, sincere emotion 
like that IS tragic — ah, my dear Colonel, how right Heme was 
when he said that the poet makes little songs out of his great 
sorrows You know, now and then, as I read and re-read those 
heart-rending pages I thought of Sappho ” 

This was too much for George Peregrine and he got 
up 

“Well, It’s jolly nice of you to say such nice things about 
my wife’s little book I’m sure she’ll be delighted But I must 
bolt. I’ve got to catch a train and I want to get a bite of 
lunch ” 

“Damned fool,” he said irritably to himself as he walked 
upstairs to the dining-room 

He got home in time for dinner alid after Evie had gone to 
bed he went into his study and looked for her book He 
thought he’d just glance through it again to see for himself 
what they were making such a fuss about, but he couldn’t find 
It Fvie must have taken it away 

“Silly,” he muttered 

He’d told her he thought it jolly good What more could 
a fellow be expected to say^^ Well, it didn’t matter He lit 
his pipe and read Field till he felt sleepy But a week or 
so later it happened that he had to go into Sheffield for the 
day He lunched there at his club He had nearly finished 
when the Duke of Haverel came in This was the great local 
magnate and of course the colonel knew him, but only to say 
how d’you do to, and he was surprised when the Duke stopped 
at his table 

“We’re so sorry your wife couldn’t conjie to us fdr the week- 
end,” he said, with a sort of shy cordiality “We’re expecting 
rather a nice lot of people ” 

George was taken aback He guessed that the Havercis had 
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asked him and Evie'ovcr for the week-end and Evie, without 
saying a word to him about it, had refused He had the 
presence of mind to sjy he was sorry too 
“Better luck next time,” said the Duke pleasantly and moved 
on 

Colonel Peregrine was very angry and when he got home 
he said to his wife 

“Look here, what's this about our being asked over to 
HavereP Why on earth did you say we couldn’t go*^ We’ve 
never been asked before and it’s the best sho ring in the 
county ” 

“I didn’t think of that I thought it would only bore you ” 
“Damn it all, you might at Jeast have asked me if I wanted 
to go” 

“I’m sorry ” 

He looked at her closely There was something in her 
expression that he didn’t quite understand He frowned 
“I suppose / was asked?” he barked. 

Evie flushed a little 

“Well, in point of fact you weren’t ” 

“I call It damned rude of them to ask you without asking 
me 

“I suppose they thought it wasn’t your sort of party. The 
Duchess IS rather fond of writers and people like that, you 
know She’s having Henry Dash wood, the critic, and for some 
reason he wants to meet me” 

“It was damned nice of you to refuse, Evie” 

“It’s the least I could do,” she smiled She hesitated a 
moment “George, my publishers want to give a little dinner 
■party for me one day towards the end of the month and of 
course they want you to come too ” 

“Oh, I don’t think that’s quite my mark I’ll come up to 
London wiirfi you if jiou like I’ll find someone to dine with ” 
Daphne 

“I expect It’ll be very dull, but they’re making rather a point 
of It. And the day after, the American publisher who’s taken 
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my book is giving a cocktail party at Claridgc’s, I’d like you 
to come to that if you wouldn't miiiJ ” 

“Sounds like a crashing bore, but i£ you really want me to 
come I’ll come ” 

“It would be sweet of you ” 

George Peregrine was dazed by the cocktail party There 
were a lot of people Some of them didn’t look so bad, a few 
of the women were decently turned out, but the men seemed 
to him pretty awful He was introduced to everyone as Colonel 
Peregrine, E K Hamilton’s husband, you know The men 
didn’t seem to have anything to say to him, but the women 
gushed 

“You mu^t be proud of your wife Isn’t it wonderful? You 
know, I read it right through at a sitting, I simply couldn’t 
put It down, and when I’d finished I started again at the 
beginning and read it right through a second time I was 
simply thrilled ** 

The English publisher said to him 

“We’ve not had a success like this with a book of verse for 
twenty years I’ve never seen such reviews” 

The American publisher said to him 

“It’s swell It’ll be a smash hit in America You wait and 
see ” 

The American publisher had sent Evie a great spray of 
orchids Damned ridiculous, thought George As they came 
in, people were taken up to Evie, and it was evident that they 
said flattering things to her, which she took with a pleasant 
smile and a word or two of thanks She was a trifle flushed 
with the excitement, but seemed quite at her ease Though he 
thought the whole thing a lot of stuff and nonsense Georgd 
noted with approval that his wife was carrying it off in just 
the right way 

“Well, there’s one thing,” he said to«himself, ‘^^ou can sec 
she’s a lady and that’s a damned sight more than you can say 
of anyone else here” 

Hr* drank a good many cocktails But there was one thing 
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that bothered hin? He had a notion that some of the people 
he was introduced to looked at him in rather a funny sort of 
way, he couldn’t quite make out what it meant, and once when 
he strolled by two wo^en who were sitting together on a sofa 
he had the impression that they were talking about him and 
after he passed he was almost certain they tittered. He was 
very glad when the party came to an end. 

In the taxi on their way back to their hotel Evie said to 
him 

“You were wonderful, dear You made quite a hit The 
girls simply raved about you, they thought you so handsome ” 
“Girls,” he said bitterly “Old hags” 

“Were you bored, dear?” 

“Stiff” 

She pressed his hand in a gesture of sympathy 
“I hope you won’t mind if we wait and go down by the 
afternoon tram I’ve got some things to do in the morning” 
“No, that’s all right. Shopping?” 

“I do want to buy one’ or two things, but I’ve got to go 
and be photographed I hate the idea, but they think I ought 
to be For America, you know” 

He said nothing But he thought He thought it would be 
a shock to the American pubhc when they saw the pwitrait of 
the homely, desiccated little woman who was his wife. He’d 
always been under the impression that they hked glamour in 
America 

He went on thinking, and next morning when Evie had gone 
out he went to his club and up to the library. There he looked 
up recent numbers of The Times Literary Supplement, the 
New Statesman and the Spectator Presently he found reviews 
of Evie’s book. He didn’t read them very carefully, but enough 
to see that they were extremely favourable Then he went 
to the bookseller’s in Piccadilly where he occasionally bought 
books He’dfmade up Uis mind that he had to read this damned 
thing of Evie’s properly, but he didn’t want to ask her what 
she’d done with the copy she’d given him. He’d buy one for 
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himself Before going in he looked in the window and the 
first thing he saw was a display of W^en Pyramids Decay 
Damned silly title! He went in A young man came forward 
and asked if he could help him 
“No, Pm just having a look round It embarrassed him 
to ask for Evic’s book and he thought he’d find it for him- 
self and then take it to the salesman But he couldn’t sec it 
anywhere and at last, finding the young man near him, he 
said in a carefully casual tone “By the way, have you got a 
book called When Pyramids Decay?** 

“The new edition came in this morning I’ll get a copy.” 
In a moment the young man returned with it He was a 
short, rather stout young man, with a shock of untidy carroty 
hair and spectacles George Ppregrine, tall, upstanding, very 
military, towered over him 
“Is this a new edition then*^” he asked 
“Yes, sir The fifth It might be<i novel the way it’s selling” 
George Peregrine hesitated a moment 
“Why d’you suppose it’s such a ‘success^' I’ve always been 
told no one reads poetry” 

“Well, It’s good, you know Pve read it meself ” The young 
man, though obviously cultured, had a slight Cockney accent, 
and George quite instinctively adopted a patronising attitude 
“It’s the story they like Sexy, you know, but tragic ” 

George frowned a little He was coming to the conclusion 
that the young mar was rather impertinent No one had told 
him anything about there being a story in the damned book 
and he had not gathered that from reading the reviews The 
voung man went on 

“Of course it’s only a flash in the pan, if you know what 
I mean The way I look at it, she was sort of inspired liloe 
by a personal experience, like Housman was with The Shrop- 
shire Lad She’ll never write anything else ” 

“How much IS the book?” said Getrgc coldlyi to stop his 
chatter “You needn’t wrap it up, I’ll just slip it into my 
pocket.” 
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The November •morning was raw and he was wearing a 
greatcoat ‘ 

At the station he bought the evening papers and magazines 
and he and Evie settled themselves comfortably in opposite 
corners of a first-class carriage and read At five o’clock they 
went along to the restaurant car to have tea and chatted a 
little They arrived They drove home in the car which was 
wailing for them They bathed, dressed for dinner, and after 
dinnei Evie, saying she was tired out, went to bed. She kissed 
him, as was her habit, on the forehead Then he went into 
the hall, took Evie’s book out of his greatcoat pocket and 
going into the study began to read it He didn’t read verse 
very easily and though he read with attention, every word 
of It, the impression he receiyed was far from clear Then 
he began at the beginning again and read it a second time He 
read with increasing malaise, but he was not a stupid man and 
when he had finished he h*xi a distinct understanding of what 
It was all about Part of the book was in free verse, part in 
conventional metres, but the story it related was coherent and 
plain to the meanest intelligence It was the story of a 
passionate love affaii between an older woman, married, and 
a young man George Peregrine made out the steps of it as 
easily as if he had been doing a sum in simple addition 

Written in the first person, it began with the tremulous 
surprise of the woman, past her youth, when it dawned upon 
her that the young man was in love with her She hesitated to 
believe it She thought she must be deceiving herself And 
she was terrified wlien on a sudden she discovered that she 
was passionately in love with him She told herself it was 
absurd, with the disparity of age between them nothing but 
Unhappiness could come to her if she yielded to her emotion 
She tried to pi event him from speaking, but the day came when 
he told her that he loved her and forced her to tell him that 
she loved hjm too He begged her to run away with him 
She couldn’t leave her husband, her home, and what life could 
they look forward to, she an ageing woman, he so young 
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How could she expect his love to last^ She begged him to have 
mercy on her But his love was impetudus He wanted her, 
he wanted her with all his heart, and at last trembling, afraid, 
desirous, she yielded to him Then there was a period of 
ecstatic happiness The world, the dull, humdrum world of 
every day, blazed with glory Love songs flowed from her pen. 
The woman worshipped the young, virile body of her lover. 
George flushed darkly when she praised his broad chest and 
slim flanks, the beauty of his legs and the flatness of his belly. 

Hot stuff, Daphne’s friend had said It was that all right. 
Disgusting 

There were sad little pieces in which she lamented the empti- 
ness of her life when as must happen he left her, but they 
ended with a cry that all she ^ad to suffer would be worth 
it for the bliss that for a while had been hers She wrote of 
the long, tremulous nights they passed together and the languor 
that lulled them to sleep in one ‘another’s aims She wrote 
of the rapture of brief stolen moments when, braving all 
danger, their passion overwhelmed fhem and they surrendered 
to Its call 

She thought it would be an affair of a few weeks, but 
miraculously it lasted One of the poems referred to three 
years having gone by without lessening the love that filled 
their hearts It looked as though he continued to press her to 
go away with him, far away, to a hill town in Italy, a Greek 
island, a walled city in Tunisia, so that they could be together 
always, for in another of the poems she besought him to let 
things be as they were Their happiness was precarious 
Perhaps it was owing to the difficulties they had to encounter 
and the rarity of their meetings that their love had retained 
for so long its first enchanting ardour Then on a sudden thte 
young man died How, when or where George could not 
discover There followed a long, heartbroken cry of bitter grief, 
grief she could not indulge in, grief that had tm be hidden. 
She had to be cheerful, give dinner-parties and go out to dinner, 
behave as she had always behaved, though the light had gone 
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out of her life and Ac was bowed down with anguish. The 
last poem of all was a set of four short stanzas in which the 
writer, sadly resigned to her loss, thanked the dark powers that 
rule man’s destiny that she had been privileged at least for a 
while to enjoy the greatest happiness that we poor human 
beings can ever hope to know 
It was three o’clock in the morning when George Peregrine 
finally put the book down It had seemed to him that he heard 
Evie’s voice in every line, over and over again he came upon 
turns of phrase he had heard her use, there were details that 
were as familiar to him as to her there was no doubt about 
It, It was her own story she had told, and it was as plain as 
anything could be that she had^ had a lover and her lover had 
died It was not anger so much that he felt, nor horror or 
dismay, though he was dismayed and he was horrified, but 
amazement. It was as inconceivable that Evie should have had 
a love affair, and a wildly passionate one at that, as that the 
trout in a glass case over the chimney piece in his study, the 
finest he had ever caught, should suddenlv wag its tail He 
understood now the meaning of the amused look he had seen 
in the eves of that man he had spoken to at the club, he under- 
stood why Daphne when she was talking about tlie book had 
seemed to be enjoying a private joke, and why those two women 
at the cocktail-party had tittered when he strolled past them 
He broke out into a sweat Then on a sudden he was seized 
with fury and he jumped up to go and awake Evie and ask her 
sternly for an explanation But he stopped at the door. After 
all what proof had he? A book He remembered that he’d 
told Evie he thought it jolly good True, he hadn’t read it, 
but he’d pretended he had He would look a perfect fool if he 
had to admit that 

“I must watch my step,” he muttered. 

He made iip his mmd to wait for two or three days and 
think It all over. Then he’d decide what to do. He went to bed, 
but he couldn’t sleep for a long time. 

“Evie,” he kept on saying to himself. “Evie, of all people.” 
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They met at breakfast next morning aJ usual Evie was as 
she always was, quiet, demure and self-possessed, a middle- 
aged woman who made no effort to look younger than she 
was, a woman who had nothing of what he still called It 
He looked at her as he hadn’t looked at her for years She 
had her usual placid serenity Her pale blue eyes were 
untroubled There was no sign of guilt on her candid brow 
She made the same little casual remarks she always made 

“It’s nice to get back to the country again after those two 
hectic days in London What are you going to do this 
morning'*” 

It was incomprehensible 

Three days later he went to^see his solicitor Henry Blanc 
was an old friend of George’s as well as his lawyer He had 
a place not far from Peregrine’s and for years they had shot 
over one another’s preserves For* two days a week he was 
a country gentleman and for the other five a busy lawyer in 
Sheffield He was a tall, robust fcllovf, with a boisterous manner 
and a jovial laugh, which suggested that he liked to be looked 
upon essentially as a sportsman and a good fellow and only 
incidentally as a lawyer. But he was shrewd and worldly- 
wise 

“Well, George, what’s brought you here today'” he boomed 
as the colonel was shown into his office “Have a good time 
in London? I’m taking my missus up for a few days next 
week How’s Evic?” 

“It’s about Evie I’ve come to see you,” said Peregrine, giving 
him a suspicious look “Have you read her book?” 

His sensitivity had been sharpened during those last days 
of troubled thought and he was conscious of a faint change 
in the lawyer’s expression It was as though he were suddenly 
on his guard. 

“Yes, I’ve read it Great success, isn’uit? Fancy Evie break- 
ing out into poetry. Wonders will never cease ” 

George Peregrine was inclined to lose his temper 

“It’s made me look a perfect damned fool ” 
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“Oh, what nonserfse, George! There’s no harm m Evie’s 
writing a book You ought to be jolly proud of her ” 

“Don’t talk such rot It’s her own story You know it and 
everyone else knows it I suppose I’m the only one who doesn’t 
know who her lover was” 

“There is such a thing as imagination, old boy There’s no 
reason to suppose the whole thing isn’t just made up” 

“Look here, Henry, we’ve known one another all our lives 
We’ve had all sorts of good times together Be honest with me 
Can you look me in the face and tell me you behev it’s a made- 
up story?” 

Harry Blane moved uneasily in his chair He was disturbed 
by the distress in old George’s jvoice 
“You’se got no right to ask me a question like that Ask 
Evie ” 

“I daien’t,” George answered after an anguished pause “I’m 
afraid she’d tell me the truth ” 

There was an uncomtorfablc silence. 

“Who was the chap?” 

Harry Blane looked at him straight in the eye 
“I don’t know, and if I did I wouldn’t tell you ” 

“You swine Don’t you see what a position I’m in? Do you 
think It’s very pleasant to be made absolutely ridiculous?” 

The lawyer lit a cigarette and for some moments silently 
puffed It 

“I don’t see what I can do for you,” he said at last 
“You’ve got private detectives you employ, I suppose I want 
you to put them on the job and let them find everything out ” 
“It’s not very pretty to put detectives on one’s wife, old boy; 
and besides, taking for granted for a moment that Evie had 
an affair, it was a good many years ago and I don’t suppose 
it would be possible to find out a thing. They seem to have 
covered theij tracks prf tty carefully ” 

“I don’t care. You put the detectives on. I want to know 
the truth” 

“I won’t, George If you’re determined to do that you’d better 
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consult someone else. And look here, eveh if you got evidence 
that Evie had been unfaithful to you what would you do with 
It? You’d look rather silly divorcing your wife because she’d 
committed adultery ten years ago” 

“At all events I could have it out with her” 

“You can do that now, but you know tust as well as I do, 
that if you do she’ll leave you D’you want her to do that?” 
George gave him an unhappy look 

“I don’t know. I always thought she’d been a damned good 
wife to me She runs the house perfectly, we never have any 
servant trouble; she’s done wonders with the garden and she’s 
splendid with all the village people But damn it, I have my 
self-respect to think of How cf n I go on living with her when 
I know that she was grossly unfaithful to me^” 

“Have you always been faithful to her?” 

“More or less, you know After all we’ve been married for 
nearly twenty-four years and Evie was never much for bed.” 

The solicitor slightly raised his hyebiows, but George was 
too intent on what he was saying to notice 
“I don’t deny that I’ve had a bit of fun now and then. A 
man wants it Women are different” 

“We only have men’s word for that,” said Harry Blane, with 
a faint smile 

“Evie’s absolutely the last woman I’d have suspected of kick- 
mg over the traces I mean, she’s a very fastidious, reticent 
woman. What on earth made her write the damned book?” 

“I suppose It was a very poignant experience and perhaps it 
was a relief to her to get it off her chest like that ” 

“Well, if she had to write it why the devil didn’t she write 
It under an assumed name?” • 

“She used her maiden name I suppose she thought that 
was enough, and it would have been if the book hadn’t had 
this amazing boom.” 

George Peregrine and the lawyer were sitting opposite one 
another with a desk between them George, his eliiow on the 
desk, his cheek resting on his hand, frowned at his thought 
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“It’s so rotten ntft to know what sort of a chap he was One 
can’t even tell if he was by way of being a gentleman. I mean, 
for all I know he may have been a farm-hand or a clerk in 
a lawyer’s office ’’ , 

Harry Blane did not permit himself to smile and when he 
answered there was in his eyes a kindly, tolerant look 
“Knowing Evie so well I think the probabilities are that he 
was all right Anyhow I’m sure he wasn’t a clerk in my office.” 

“It’s been such a shock to me,” the colonel sighed “I thought 
she was fond of me She couldn’t have written that book unless 
she hated me ” 

“Oh, I don’t believe that I don’t think she’s capable of 
hatred ” 

“You’ie not going to pretend that she loves me” 

“No” 

“Well, what does she feel for me?” 

Harry Blane leaned back 'in his swivel chair and looked at 
George reflectively 
“Inffifference, I should say ” 

The colonel gave a little shudder and reddened 
“After all, you’re not in love with her, are you?” 

George Peregrine did not answer directly 
“It’s been a great blow to me not to have any children, but 
I’ve never let her see that I think she’s let me down. I’ve 
always been kind to her. Within reasonable limits I’ve tried 
to do my duty by her.” 

The lawyer passed a large hand over his mouth to conceal 
the smile that trembled on his lips 
“It’s been such an awful shock to me,” Peregrine went on 
“Damn it all, even ten years ago Evie was no chicken and God 
khows, she wasn’t much to look at It’s so ugly.” He sighed 
deeply “What would you do in my place?” 

“Nothing.” 

George Pevegrine drew himself bolt upright in his chair and 
he looked at Harry with the stern set face that he must have 
worn when he inspected his regiment. 
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“I can’t overlook a thing like this Tve been made a laugh- 
ing-stock. I can never hold up my head again ” 

“Nonsense,” said the lawyer sharply, and then in a pleasant, 
kindly manner. “Listen, old boy the plan’s dead, it all hap- 
pened a long while back Forget it Talk to people about 
Evie s book, rave about it, tell ’em how proud you are of her. 
Behave as though you had so much confidence in her, you kjiew 
she could never have been unfaithful to you The world moves 
so quickly and people’s memories are so short They’ll forget ” 

“I shan’t forget” 

“You’re both middle-aged people She probably does a great 
deal more for you than you think and you’d be awfully lonely 
without her I don’t think it matters if you don’t forget It’ll 
be all to the good if you can ge^ it into that thick head of yours 
that there’s a lot more in Evie than you ever had the gumption 
to sec ” 

“Damn it all, you talk as if / was to blame ” 

“No, I don’t think you were to blame, but I’m not so sure 
that Evie was either I don’t suppose she wanted to fall in love 
with this boy D’you remember those verses right at the end? 
The impression thev gave me was that though she was shattered 
by his death, in a strange sort of way she welcomed it All 
through she’d been aware of the fragility of the tie that bound 
them He died in the full flush of his first love and had never 
known that love so seldom endures, he’d only known its bliss 
and beauty In her own bitter grief she found solace m the 
thought that he’d been spared all sorrow ” 

“All that’s a bit above my head, old boy I sec more or less 
what you mean ” 

George Peregrine stared unhappily at the inkstand on the 
desk He was silent and the lawyer looked at him with cunotis, 
yet sympathetic, eyes 

“Do you realise what courage she must have had never by 
a sign to show how dreadfully unhappy she was?” he said 
gently. 

Colonel Peregrine sighed. 
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“I’m broken I suppose you’re right, it’s no good crying 
over spilt milk and it would only make things worse if I made 
a fuss ” 

“Well?” ^ 

George Peregrine gave a pitiful little smile 

“I’ll take your advice I’ll do nothing Let them think me 
a damned fool and to hell with them The truth is, I don’t 
know what I’d do without Evie But I’ll tell you what, there’s 
one thing I shall never understand till my dying day. What in 
the name of heaven did the fellow ever see in her.?” 
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Normam Grange was a rubber-planter He was up before day- 
break to take the roll-call of his labour and then walked over 
the estate to sec that the tapping was properly done This duty 
performed, he came home, bathed and changed, and now with 
his wife opposite him he was eating the substantial meal, half 
breakfast and half luncheon, which in Borneo is called brunch 
He read as he ate The dining-room was dingy The worn 
electro-plate, the shabby cruet, the chipped dishes betokened 
poverty, but a poverty accepted with apathy A few flowers 
would have brightened the table, but there was apparently 
no one to care how things looked When Grange had finished 
he belched, filled his pipe and lit it, rose from the table and 
went out on to the veranda He took no more notice of his wife 
than if she had not been there He lay down in a long rattan 
chair and went on reading Mrs Grange reached over for a 
tin of cigarettes and smoked while she sipped her tea Suddenly 
she looked out, for the house-boy came up the steps and 
accompanied by two men went up to her husband One was a 
Dyak and the other Chinese Strangers seldom came and she 
could not imagine what they wanted She got up and went to 
the door to listen Though she had lived in Borneo for so 
many years she knew no more Malay than was necessary to 
get along with the boys, and she only vaguely understood 
what was said She gathered from her husband’s tone that 
something had happened to annoy him He seemed to be 
asking questions first of the Chink and then of the Dyak, it 
looked as though they were pressing him to do something he 
didn’t want to do; at length, however, cwith a frov^n on his face 
he raised himself from his chair and followed by the men 
walked down the steps Curious to sec where he was going 
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she slipped out ou to the veranda He had taken the path 
that led down to the river. She shrugged her thin shoulders 
and went to her room. Presently she gave a violent start, for 
she heard her husband call her. 

“Vesta ” 

She came out 

“Get a bed ready. There’s a white man in a prahu at the 
landing-stage He’s damned ill” 

“Who is he?” 

“How the hell should I know? They’re just bringing him 
up” 

“We can’t have anyone to stay here.” 

“Shut up and do as I tell you ” 

He left her on that and again^went down to the river Mis 
Grange called the boy and told him to put sheets on the bed 
in the spare room Then she stood at the top of the steps and 
waited In a little while she saw her husband coming back 
and behind him a huddle of Dyaks carrying a man on a 
mattress She stood aside to let them pass and caught a glimpse 
of a white face 

“What shall I do?” she asked her husband 

“Get out and keep quiet ” 

“Polite, aren’t you?” 

The sick man was taken into the room, and in two or three 
minutes the Dyaks and Grange came out 

“I’m going to see about his kit I’ll have it brought up. 
His boy’s looking after him and there’s no cause for you to 
butt in!” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“Malaria His boatmen are afraid he’s going to die and won’t 
talfc him on His name’s Skelton.” 

“He isn’t going to die, is he?” 

“If he docs we’ll bury him” 

But Skeltor^ didn’t die He woke next morning to find him- 
self in a room, in bed and under a mosquito-net He couldn’t 
think where he was. It was a cheap iron bed and the mattress 
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was hard, but to he on it was a relief after the discomfort of 
the prahu He could sec nothing of the room but a chest of 
drawers, roughly made by a native carpenter, and a wooden 
chair Opposite was a doorway, with,^ blind down, and this 
he guessed led on to a veranda 

“Kong,” he called 

The blind was drawn aside and his boy came in The China- 
man’s face broke into a grin when he saw that his master was 
free from fever. 

“You more better, Tuan Velly glad” 

“Where the devil am 1?” 

Kong explained 

“Luggage all right?” asked Skelton 

“Yes, him all right ” j 

“What’s the name of this fellow — the tuan whose house this 
is?” 

“Mr Norman Glangc" 

To confirm what he said he showed Skelton a little book 
in which the owner’s name was written It was Grange 
Skelton noticed that the book was Bacon’s Essays It was 
curious to find it in a planter’s house away up a river in 
Borneo 

“Tell him I’d be glad to see him ” 

“Tuan out Him come presently” 

“What about my having a wash? And by God, I want a 
shave.” 

He tried to get out of bed, but his head swam and with a 
bewildered erv he sank back But Kong shaved and washed 
him, and changed the shorts and singlet in which he had been 
lying ever since he fell ill for a sarong and a ba)u After that he 
was glad to he still But presently Kong came in and said that 
the tuan of the house was back There was a knock on the 
door and a large stoutish man stepped in. 

“I hear you’re better,” he said • 

“Oh, much. It’s terribly kind of you to have taken me in 
like this. It seems awful, planting myself on you ” 
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Grange answcrcc! tnfle harshly. 

“That’s all right. You were pretty bad, you know. No 
wonder those E>yaks wanted to get rid of you.” 

“I don’t want to impose myself on you longer than I need 
If I could hire a launch here, or a prahu, I could get oS diis 
afternoon ” 

“There’s no launch to hire You’d better stay a bit You must 
be as weak as a rat ” 

“I’m afraid I shall be a fnghtful bother.” 

“I don’t see why. You’ve got your own boy and he’ll look 
after you ” 

Grange had just come in from his round of the estate and 
wore dirty shorts, a khaki shirty open at the neck and an old, 
battered tcrai hat He looked "as shabby as a beachcomber 
He took oil his hat to wipe his sweating brow, he had close- 
cropped grey hair, his face was red, a broad, fleshy face, with 
a large mouth under a stubble of grey moustache, a short, pug- 
naaous nose and small, mr^n eyes 

“I wonder if you could let me have something to read,” 
said Skelton. 

“What sort of thing?” 

“I don’t mmd so long as it’s lightish.” 

“I’m not much of a novel reader myself, but I’ll send you 
in two or three books My wife can provide you with novels. 
They’ll be trash, because that’s all she reads. But it may suit 
you.” 

With a nod he withdrew Not a very likeable man But he 
was obviously very poor, the room in which Skelton lay, some- 
thing in Grange’s appearance, indicated that; he was probably 
manager of an estate on a cut salary, and it was not unlikely 
that the expense of a guest and his servant was unwelcome. 
Living in that remote spot, and so seeing white men but seldom, 
It might be that he was ill at case with strangers Some people 
improve unbelievably on acquaintance. But his hard, shifty 
little eyes were disconcciting; they gave the lie to the red face 
and the massive frame which otherwise might have persuaded 
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you that this was a jolly sort of fellow tyitfi whom you could 
quickly make friends. 

After a while the house-boy came in with a parcel of books 
There were half a dozen novels by authors he had never 
heard of, and a glance told him they were slop, these must be 
Mrs Grange’s; and then there was a Boswell’s Johnson, 
Borrow’s Lavengro and Lamb’s Essays It was an odd choice 
They were not the books you would have expected to find in a 
planter’s house In most planter’s houses there is not more than 
a shelf or two of books and for the most part they’re detective 
stories Skelton had a disinterested curiosity in human 
creatures, and he amused himself now by trying to make out 
fiom the books Norman Grange had sent, from the look of 
him and from the few words* they had exchanged, what sort 
of a man he could be Skelton was a little surprised that his 
host did not come to sec him again that day, it looked as though 
he were going to content himself with giving his uninvited 
guest board and lodging, but werejnut sufficiently interested in 
him to seek his company Next morning he felt well enough 
to get up, and with Kong’s help stilled himself in a long chair 
on the veranda It badly needed a coat of paint The bungalow 
stood on the brow of a hill, about fifty yards from the river, 
and on the opposite bank, looking very small across that great 
stretch of water, you could see native houses on piles nestling 
among the greenery Skelton had not yet the activity of mind 
to read steaffily, and after a page or two, his thoughts wander- 
ing, he found himself content to watch idly the sluggish flow 
of the turbid stream. Suddenly he heard a step He saw a 
httle elderly woman come towards him, and knowing that 
this must be Mrs Grange tried to get up 

“Don’t move,” she said. “I only came to see if you h*ad 
everything you wanted ” 

She wore a blue cotton dress, simple enough, but more suited 
to a young girl than to a woman of hef age, her Ihort hair was 
tousled, as though on getting out of bed she had scarcely 
troubled to pass a comb through it, and dyed a vivid yellow, but 
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badly, and the roots showed white. Her skin was raddled and 
dry, and there was a great dab of rouge on each cheekbone, put 
on however so clumsily that you could not for a moment take 
It for a natural colour? and a smear of lipstick on her mouth 
But the strangest thing about her was a tic she had that made 
her jerk her head as though she were beckoning you to an inner 
room It seemed to come at regubr intervals, perhaps three 
times a minute, and her left hand was in almost constant move- 
ment, It was not quite a tremble, it was a rapid twirl as though 
she wanted to draw your attention to somethms» behind hei 
back Skelton was startled by her appearance and embarrassed 
by her tic 

“I hope I’m not making mysejf too great a nuisance,” he said. 
“I think I shall be well enough to make a move tomorrow or 
the day after” 

“It’s not often we see anybody in a place like this, you know 
It’s a treat to have someone to talk to ” 

“Won’t you sit down? I’ll tell my boy to bring you a chair” 
“Norman said I was to leave you alone ” 

“I haven’t spoken to a white person for two years I’ve been 
longing for a good old talk” 

Her head twitched violently, more quickly than usual, and 
her hand gave that queer spasmodic gesture 
“He won’t be back for another hour I’ll get a chair.” 
Skelton told her who he was and what he had been doing, 
but he discovered that she had questioned his boy and already 
knew all about him. 

“You must be crazy to get back to England?” she asked 
“I shan’t be sorry.” 

JSuddenly Mrs Grange seemed to be attacked by what one 
could only describe as a nerve storm. Her head twitched so 
madly, her hand shook with such fury, that it was disconcerting. 
You could only look ayay. 

“I haven’t 6een to England for sixteen years,” she said. 

“You don’t mean that? Why, I thought all you planters went 
home every five years at the longest.” 
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“Wc can’t afford it; wc’rc broke to thf wide Norman put 
all the money he had into this plantation, and it hasn’t really 
paid for years It only just brings in enough to keep us from 
starvation Of course it doesn’t mattci*to Norman He isn’t 
English really” 

“He looks English enough” 

“He was born in Sarawak His father was in the government 
service If he’s anything he’s a native of Borneo ” 

Then, without warning, she began to cry It was horribly 
painful to sec the tears runmng down the raddled, painted 
checks of that woman with the constant tic Skelton knew 
neither what to say nor what to do He did what was probably 
the best thing, he kept silent ^hc dried her eyes 
“You must think me a silly old fool I sometimes wonder 
that after all these years I can still cry I suppose it’s m my 
nature I always could cry very easy when I was on the stage ” 
“Oh, were you on the stage?” 

“Yes, before I married. That’s how I met Norman Wc were 
playing in Singapore and he was there on holiday, I don’t 
suppose 1 shall ever see England any more I shall stay here 
till I die and every day of my life I shall look at that beastly 
river I shall never get away now Never ” 

“How did you happen to find yourself in Singapore?” 

“Well, It was soon aftc the war, I couldn’t get anything to 
suit me in London. I’d been on the stage a good many years and 
I was fed up with playing small parts, the agents told me a 
fellow called Victor Palace was taking a company out East. 
His wife was playing lead, but I could play seconds They’d 
got half a dozen plays, comedies, you know, and farces The 
salary wasn’t much, but they were going to Egypt and Inc^ia, 
the Malay States and China and then down to Australia It 
was a chance to see the world and I accepted We didn’t do 
badly in Cairo and I think we made money in India, but Burma 
wasn’t much good, and Siam was *worse, PPnang was a 
disaster and so were the rest of the Malay States. Well, one 
day Victor called us together and said he was bust, he hadn’t 
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got the money for oiw fares on to Hong Kong, and the tour 
was a wash-out and he was very sorry but we’d have to get 
back home as best we could Of course we told him he couldn’t 
do that to us You nev* heard such a row Well, the long and 
short of It was that he said we could have the scenery and the 
props if we thought they was any good to us, but as to money 
It was no use asking for it because he damned well hadn’t 
got It And next day we found out that him and his wife, with- 
out saying a word to anybody, had got on a French boat and 
skipped. I was in a rare state, I can tell you. 1 had a few 
pounds I’d saved out of me salary, and that was all, somebody 
told me if we was absolutely stranded the government would 
have to send us home, but onW steerage, and I didn’t much 
fancy that We got the Press to put our plight before the 
public and someone came along with the proposition that we 
should give a benefit performance Well, we did, but it wasn’t 
much without Victor or his wife, and by the time we’d paid 
the expenses we weren’t any better off than we’d been before 
I was at my wits’ end, I don’t mind telling you It was then 
that Norman proposed to me The funny thing is that I hardly 
knew him He’d taken me for a drive round the island and 
we’d had tea two or three times at the Europe and danced. 
Men don’t often do things for you without wanting something 
m return, and I thought he expected to get a little bit of fun, 
but I’d had a good deal of experience and I thought he’d be 
clever if he got round me But when he asked me to marry' 
him, well, I was so surprised, I couldn’t hardly believe me own 
ears He said he’d got his own estate in Borneo and it only 
wanted a little patience and he’d make a packet And it was 
on. the banks of a fine river and all round was the jungle. He 
made it sound very romantic I was getting on, you know, 
I was thirty, it wasn’t going to be any easier to get work as 
time went on, and it w^ tempting to have a house of me own 
and all that.* Never to have to hang around agents’ offices 
no more. Never to have to lay awake no more and wonder 
how you was going to pay next week’s rent. He wasn’t a bad- 
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looking chap in those days, brown and big and virile No one 
could say I was willing to marry anybody ]ust to ” Sud- 
denly she stopped “There he is Don’t say you’ve seen me ” 

She picked up the chair she had bccif sitting m and quickly 
slipped away with it into the house Skelton was btwildeied 
Her grotesque appearance, the paintul tears, her story told with 
that incessant twitching, and then her obvious fear wlicn she 
heard her husband’s voice m the compound, and her hurried 
escape, he could make nothing of it 

In a few minutes Norman Grange stumped along ihf 
veranda 

“I hear you’re better,” he said 

“Much, thanks” 

“If you care to join us at bUmch Til have a place laid foi 
you ” 

“I’d like It very much ” 

“All right I’m just going to have a bath and a change” 

He walked away Presently a •boy came along and told 
Skelton his tuan was waiting for him Skelton followed him 
into a small sitting-room, with the jalousies drawn *^0 keep out 
the heat, an uncomfortable, overcrowded room with a medlev 
of furniture, English and Chinese, and occasional tables littered 
with worthless junk It was neither cosy nor ccxil Grange had 
changed into a sarong and baju and m the native dress 
looked coarse but powerful He introduced Skelton to his wife 
She shook hands with him as though she had never seen him 
before and uttered a few polite words of greeting The boy 
announced that their meal was ready and they went into the 
dining-room 

“I hear that you’ve been in this bloody country for some 
time,” said Grange 

“Two years. I’m an anthropologist and I wanted to study 
the manners and customs of tribes that Jiaven’t had any contact 
with civilisation ” 

Skelton felt that he should tell his host how it had come 
about that he had been forced to accept a hospitality which he 
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could not but feel* was grudgingly offered. After leaving the 
village that had been his headquarters he had journeyed by land 
for ten days till he reached the river There he had engaged a 
couple of prahus, one fpr himself and his higgage and the other 
for Kong, his Chinese servant, and the camp equipment, to 
take him to the coast The long trek across country had been 
hard going and he found it very comfortable to he on a mattress 
under an awning of rattan matting and take his ease All the 
time he had been away Skelton had been in perfect health, 
and as he travelled down the river he could not but think that 
he was verv lucky, but even as the thought pa sed through 
his mind, it occurred to him that if he happened )ust then to 
congratulate himself on his good fortune in this respect, it was 
because he did not feel quite so' well as usual It was true that 
he had been forced to drink a great deal of arak the night 
before at the longhouse where he had put up, but he was used 
to It and that hardly accounted for his headache He had a 
general sense of malaise He was wearing nothing but shorts 
and a singlet, and he felt*chilly it was curious because the 
sun was shining fiercely and when he put his hand on the 
gunwale of the prahu the heat was hardly bearable If he had 
had a coat handy he would have put it on He grew colder 
and colder and presently his teeth began to chatter, he huddled 
up on his mattress, shivering all over in a desperate effort to 
get warm He could not fail to guess what was the matter 
“Christ,” he groaned “Malaria” 

He called the headman who was steering the prahu. 

“Get Kong” 

The headman shouted to the second prahu and ordered his 
own paddlcrs to stop In a moment the two boats were side 
by side and Kong stepped m 

“Fvc got fever, Kong,” gasped Skelton “Get me the medicine 
chest and, for God’s sake, blankets. I’m freezing to death ” 
Kong gave^his mastcr^a big dose of quinine and piled on him 
what coverings they had They started off again 
Skelton was too ill to be taken ashore when they tied up for 

B* 
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the night and so passed it in the prahu A’U next day and the 
day after he was very ill Sometimes ond or other of the crew 
rame and looked at him, and often the headman stayed for 
quite a long while staring at him thoimhtfully 
“How many days to the coast?” Skelton asked the boy 
“Four, five ” He paused for a mmutc “Headman, he no go 
coast He say, he wantchce go home ” 

“Tell him to go to hell ” 

“Headman say, you velly sick, you die If you die and he go 
coast he catchee trouble” 

“I’m not thinking of dying,” said Skelton “I shall be all 
right It’s just an ordinary go of malaria ” 

Kong did not answer The silence irritated Skelton He 
knew that the Chinese had something in mmd that he did not 
like to say 

“Spit It out, you fool,” he cried 

Skelton’s heart sank when Kong told him the truth When 
they reached their restmg-place that night the headman was 
going to demand his money and slfja away with the two prahus 
before dawn He was too frightened to carry a dying man 
farther Skelton had no strength to take the determined 
attitude that might have availed him, he could only hope 
by the offer of more money to persuade the headman to carry 
out his agreement The day passed in long arguments between 
Kong and the headman, but when they tied up for the night 
the headman came to Skelton and told him sulkily that he 
would go no farther There was a longhouse nearby where 
he might get lodging till he grew better He began to unload 
the baggage Skelton refused to move He got Kong to give 
him his revolver and swore to shoot anyone who came near 
him « 

Kong, the crew and the headman went up to the longhouse 
and Skelton was left alone Hour after hour he lay there, the 
fever burning his body and hts mouth«parched, t^hile muddled 
thoughts hammered away m his brain Then there were lights 
and the sound of men talking The Chmese boy came with 
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die headman and another man, whom Skelton had not yet seen, 
from the neighbouring longhouse He did his best to under- 
stand what Kong was telhng him It appeared that a few hours 
down-stream there liv%d a white man, and to his house, if 
that would satisfy Skelton, the headman was willing to take him 

“More better you say yes,” said Kong “Maybe white man 
has launch, then we go down to coast chop<hop.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Planter,” said Kong “This fellow say, him have rubber 
estate.” 

Skelton was too tired to argue further All he wanted jiut 
then was to sleep. He accepted the compromise 

“To tell you the truth,” he finished, “I don’t remember much 
more till I woke up yesterday morning to find myself an 
uninvited guest in your house ” 

“I don’t blame those Dyaks, you know,” said Grange “When 
I came down to the prahu and saw you, *1 thought you were 
font” 

Mrs Grange sat silent while Skelton told his story, her head 
and her hancl twitching regularly, as though by the action of 
some invisible clockwork, but when her husband addressed 
her, asking for the Worcester sauce, and that was the only 
time he spoke to her, she was seized with such a paroxysm 
of involuntary movement that it was horrible to see She 
passed him what he asked for without a word Skelton got 
an uncomfortable impression that she was terrified of Grange 
It was odd, because to all appearance he was not a bad sort. 
He was knowledgeable and far from stupid, and though you 
could not have said that his manner was cordial, it was plain 
that he was ready to be of what service he could. 

They finished their meal and separated to rest through the 
heat of the day. 

“See you again at su^ for a sun-downer,” said Grange 

When SkAton had had a good sleep, a bath and a read, Le 
went out on to the veranda Mrs Grange came up to him. 
It looked as though she had been waitmg. 
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“He’s back from the office. Don’t think it’s funny if I don’t 
speak to you If he thought I liked havmg you here he’d 
turn you out tomorrow.” 

She said these words in a whisper antf slipped back into the 
house Skelton was startled. It was a strange house he had 
come into in a strange manner He went into the overcrowded 
sitting-room and there found his host He had been worried 
hy the evident poverty of the establishment and he felt that 
the Granges could ill afford even the small expense he must 
be putting them to But he had already formed the impression 
that Grange was a quick-tempered, susceptible man and he 
did not know how he would take an offer to help He made 
up his mind to risk it. i 

“Look here,” he said to him, “it looks as though I might 
have to inflict myself on you for several days. I’d be so much 
more comfortable if you’d let me pay for my board and 
lodging ” 

“Oh, that’s all right, your lodging costs nothing, the house 
belongs to the mortgagees, and your board doesn’t come to 
much ” 

“Well, there are drinks anyway and I’ve had to come down 
on your stores of tobacco and cigarettes ” 

“It’s not more than once a year that anyone comes up here, 
and then it’s only the D O or someone like that — besides, when 
one’s as broke as I am nothing matters much ” 

“Well, then, wdl you take my camp equipment? I shant 
be wanting it ary more, and if you’d like one of my guns. I’d 
be only too glad to leave it widi you ” 

Grange hesitated There was a ghmmer of cupidity in those 
small, cunning eyes of his. , 

“If you’d let me have one of your guns you’d pay for your 
board and lodging over and over again ” 

“That’s settled then” ^ 

They began to talk over the whisky and sparkled with which, 
following the Eastern habit, they celebrated the setting of the 
sun Discovering that tliey botli played chess they had a game 
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Mrs. Grange did n»t join them till dinner The meal was 
dull An insipid soup, a tasteless river 6sh, a tough piece of 
steak and a caramel |>udding Norman Grange and Skelton 
drank beer; Mrs Grange water She never of her own will 
uttered a word Skelton had again the uncomfortable 
impression that she was scared to death of her husband Once 
or twice, Skelton from common politeness sought to bring her 
into the conversation, addressing himself to her, telling her a 
story or asking her a question, but it evidently distressed her 
so much, hei head twitched so violently, her hand was agitated 
by gestures so spasmodic that he thought it kinder not to 
insist When the meal was over she got up 
“I’ll leave you gentlemen to 'your port,” she said 
Both the men got up as she left the room It was rather 
absurd, and somehow sinister, to see this social pretence in those 
poverty-stricken surroundings on a Borneo river. 

“I may add that there is no port There might be a httle 
Benedictine left” • 

“Oh, don’t bother” 

They talked for a while and Grange began to yawn He got 
up every morning before sunrise and by nine o’clock at night 
could hardly keep his eyes open. 

“Well, I’m going to turn in,” he said 
He nodded to Skelton and without further ceremony left 
him Skelton went to bed, but he could not sleep Though the 
heat was oppressive, it was not the heat that kept him awake 
There was something horrible about that house and those two 
people who lived in it He didn’t know what it was that 
affected him with this peculiar uneasiness, but this he knew, 
that he would be heartily thankful to be out of it and away 
from them. Grange had talked a good deal about himself 
but he knew no more of him than he had learned at the first 
glance. To all appearances he was ;ust the commonplace 
planter who had fallen upon evil days He had bought his land 
immediately after the war and had planted trees; but by the 
time they were bearing the slump had come and since then 
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it had been a constant struggle to keep going The estate 
and the house were heavily mortgaged, and now that rubber 
was once more selling profitably all he made went to the 
mortgagees That was an old story in' Malaya What made 
Grange somewhat unusual was that he was a man without a 
country Born in Borneo, he had lived there with his parents 
till he was old enough to go to school in England, at seventeen 
he had come back and had never left it since except to go 
to Mesopotamia during the war England meant nothing to 
him. He had neither relations nor friends there Most planters, 
like civil servants, have come from England, go back on leave 
now and then, and look forward to settling down there when 
they retire But what had England to offer Norman Grange? 

"I was born here,” he said, ‘“and I shall die here I’m a 
stranger in England I don’t like their ways over there and 1 
don’t understand the things they talk about And yet I’m a 
stranger here too To the Malays and the Chinese I’m a white 
man, though I speak Malay as wcH as they do, and a white 
man I shall always be.” Then he said a significant tiling “Of 
course if I’d had any sense I’d have married a Malay girl and 
had half a dozen half<aste kids That’s the only solution really 
for us chaps who were born and bred here ” 

Grange’s bitterness was greater than could be explained by 
his financial embarrassment He had little good to say of anv 
of the white men in the colony He seemed to think that they 
despised him because he was native born He was a sour, 
disappointed fellow, and a conceited one He had shown 
Skelton his books There were not many of them, but they 
were the best on the whole that English literature can show; 
he had read them over and over again, but it looked as though 
he had learnt from them neither charity nor loving kindness. 
It looked as though their beauty had left him unmoved, and 
to know them so well had only madp him self-complacent 
His exterior, which was so hearty and English, seemed to have 
little relation to the man within; you could not resist the 
suspicion that it masked a very sinister bemg. 
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Early next morning;, to en)oy the cool of the day, Skelton, 
with his pipe and a book, was sitting on the veranda outside 
his room He was stilj^very weak, but felt much better In a 
little while Mrs Grange joined him She held m her hand a 
large album 

“I thought I’d like to show you some of me old photos and 
me notices You mustn’t think I always looked like what I do 
now He’s off on his round and he won’t be back for two or 
three hours yet” 

Mrs Grange, in the same blue dress she had v»orn the day 
before, her hair as untidy, appeared strangely excited 

^‘It’s all I have to remind me of the past Sometimes when 
I can’t bear life any more I loo'll at my album ” 

She sat by Skelton’s side as he turned the pages The notices 
were from provincial papers, and the references to Mrs Grange, 
whose stage name had been apparently Vesta Blaise, were care- 
fully underlined From the photographs you could sec that she 
had been pretty enough in an undistinguished way She had 
acted in musical comedy and revue, in farce and comedy, and 
taking the photographs and the notices together it was easy 
to tell that here had been the common, dreary, rather vulgar 
career of the girl with no particular talent who has taken to 
the stage on the strength of a pretty face and a good figure 
Her head twitching, her hand shaking, Mrs Grange looked 
at the photographs and read the notices with as much interest 
as if she had never seen them before 

“You’ve got to have influence on the stage, and I never had 
any,” she said “If I’d only had my chance I know I’d have 
made good I had bad luck, there’s no doubt about that ” 

*It was all sordid and somewhat pathetic. 

“I daresay you’re better off as you are,” said Skelton 

She snatched the book from him and shut it with a bang. 
She had a j^aroxysm st) violent that it was really frightening 
to look at her. 

“What d’you mean by that? What d’you know about the 
life I lead here? I’d have killed myself years ago only I know 
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he wants me to die That’s the only wa'y I can get back on 
him, by living, and I’m going to hve, I’m going to live as long 
as he does Oh, I hate him I’ve oftfn thought I’d poison 
him, but I was afraid I didn’t know how to do it really, and 
if he died the Chinks would foreclose and I’d be turned out 
And where should I go then ^ I haven’t a friend in the world ” 

Skelton was aghast It flashed through his mind ihit she 
was crazy He hadn’t a notion what to say She gave him a 
keen look, 

“I suppose It surprises you to hear me talk like that, 1 
mean it, you know, every word of it He’d like to kill me 
too, but he daren’t either And he knows how to do it ail 
right He knows how the Malays kill people He was born 
here. There’s nothing he doesn t know about the country ” 

Skelton forced himself to speak 

“You know, Mrs Grange, I’m a total stranger Don’t you 
think It’s rather unwise to tdl me all sorts of things there’s 
no need for me to know? After j/il, you hve a very solitary 
life I daresay you get on one another’s nerves Now that 
things are looking up perhaps you’ll be able to take a trip 
to England ” 

“I don’t want to go to England I’d be ashamed to let them 
see me like I am now D’you know how old lam? Forty-six. 
1 look sixty and I know it That’s why I showed you those 
photos, so as you m.ght see I wasn’t always like what I am now 
Oh, my God, how I’ve wasted my lifcl They talk of the 
romance of the East They can have it. I’d rather be a dresser 
in a provincial theatre, I’d rather be one of the sweepers that 
keep It clean, than what I am now Until I came here I’d never 
been alone m me life. I’d always lived in a crowd, you don't 
know what it is to have nobody to talk to from year’s end to 
year’s end To have to keep it all bottled up How would you 
like to sec no one, week in and week out, day after day for 
sixteen years, except the man you hate most in the world? 
How would you like to live for sixteen years with a man who 
hates you so he can’t bear to look at you?” 
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“Oh come, ii canV be as bad as that ” 

“Fm telling you the truth Why should I tell you a lie? 1 
shall never see you what do 1 cart what you think of 

me^ And if you tell them what Fve said when you get down 
to the coast, what’s the odds^ They’ll say ‘God, you don’t 
mean to say you stayed with those people^ 1 pity you He’s 
an outsider and she’s crazy, got a tic, they say it looks as il 
jhe was always trying to wipe the blood off her dress They 
were mixed up m a damned funny business, but no one ever 
really knew the ins and outs of it, it all happencu a long time 
ago and the countiy was pretty wild in those da>s’ A damned 
funny business and no mistake ^ Fd tell you for two pins That 
would be a bit of dirt for them ^t the club You wouldn’t have 
to pay foi a drink for days Damn them Oh, Christ, how 
I hate this countiy I hate that river 1 hate this house 1 hate 
that damned rubber I loatlie the filthy natives And that’s all 
Fve got to look forward to till I die—till I die without a doctor 
to take care of me, without a friend to hold me hand’* 
wShe began to cry hysterically Mrs Grange had spoken with 
a dramatic intensity of W'hich Skelton would never have thought 
her capable Her coarse irony was as painful as her anguish 
Skelton was young, he was not yet thirty, and he did not know 
how to deal with the diflicult situation But he could not keep 
silent 

“Fm terribly sorry, Mrs Grange I wish I could do something 
to help you ” 

“Fm not asking for your help No one can help me ” 
Skelton was distressed From what she said he could not but 
suspect that she had been concerned in a mysterious and perhap*' 
dreadful occurrence, and it might be that to tell him about it 
without fear of the consequences was lUst the relief she needed 
“I don’t want to butt into what’s no business of mine, but, 
Mrs Grange if you thiftk it would ease your mind to tell me— 
what you were referring to |ust now, I mean what you said 
was a damned funny business, I promise you on my word of 
honour that I’ll never repeat it to a living soul ” 
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She stopped crying quite suddenly and gave him a long, intent 
look She hesitated He had an impression that the desire to 
speak was almost irresistible But sher shook her head and 
sighed 

“It wouldn’t do any good Nothing can do me any good " 
She got up and abruptly left him 
The two men sat down to brunch by themselves 
“My wife asks you to excuse her,” said Grange “She’s got 
one of her sick headaches and she’s staying in bed today ” 
“Oh, I’m sorry ” 

Skelton had a notion that in the searching look that Grange 
gave him was mistrust and animosity It flashed through his 
mind that somehow he had di,<!Covered that Mis Grange had 
been talking to him and perhaps had said things that should 
have been left unsaid Skelton made an effort at conversation, 
but his host was taciturn, and they ended the meal in a silence 
that was only broken by Grange when he got up 
“You seem pretty fit today and I 'don’t suppose you want to 
stay in this God-forsaken place longer than you must. I’ve sent 
over the river to arrange for a couple of prahus to take you 
down to the coast They’ll be here at six tomorrow morning.” 

Skelton felt sure then that he was right, Grange knew or 
guessed that his wife had spoken too fictly, and he wanted 
to be rid as soon as possible of the dangerous visitor 
“That’s terribly kind of you,” Skelton answered, smiling 
“I’m as fit as a fiddle ” 

But in Grange’s eyes was no answering smile They svere 
coldly hostile 

“We might have another game of chess later on," said he 
“All right When d’you get back from your office?” 

“I haven’t got much to do there today I shall be about the 
house ” 

Skelton wondered if it were only hiS fancy thijr there was 
something very like a threat in the tone in which Grange 
uttered these words It looked as though he were going to make 
sure that his wife and Skelton should not again be left alone. 
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Mrs Grange did not icome to dinner They drank their coffee 
and smoked their cheroots Then Grange, pushing back his 
chair, said 

“You’ve got to mal% an early start tomorrow. I daresay 
you’d hke to turn in I shall have started out on my round by 
the time you go, so I’ll say good-bye to you now ” 

“Let me get my guns I want you to take die one you like 
best ’’ 

“I’ll tell the boy to fetch them ” 

The guns were brought and Grange made hi*; choice He 
gave no sign that he was pleased with the handsome gift. 

“You quite understand that this gun’s worth a damned sight 
more than what your food and 'drink and smoke have run me 
into?” he said 

“For all 1 know you saved my life I don’t think an old gun 
IS an over-generous return for that” 

“Oh, well, if you like to look at it that way, I suppose it’s 
your own business Thank you very much all the same ” 

They shook hands and parted 

Next morning, while the baggage was being stowed away in 
the prahus, Skelton asked the houseboy whether, before starting, 
he could say good-bye to Mrs Grange The houseboy said he 
would go and see He waited a little while Mrs Grange came 
out of her room on to the veranda She was wearing a pink 
dressing-gown, shabby, rumpled and none too clean, of Japanese 
silk, heavily trimmed with cheap lace The powder was thick 
on her face, her cheeks were rouged and her lips scarlet with 
lipstick Her head seemed to twitch more violently than usual 
and her hand was agitated by that strange gesture When first 
Skelton saw it he had thought that it suggested a wish to call 
attention to something behind her back, but now, after what 
she had told him yesterday, it did indeed look as though she 
were constantly trying tp brush something off her dress Blood, 
she had said.* 

“I didn’t want to go without thanking you for all your kind- 
■ess to me,” he said. 
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*'(%, that’s all ri^t.” 

“Well, good-bye.” 

“I’ll walk down with you to the landing-stage.” 

They hadn’t far to go. The boatmen were still arranging 
the luggage. Skelton looked across the river where you could 
see some native houses. 

"I suppose these men come from over there. It looks quite 
a village.” 

“No, only those few houses. There used to be a rubber estate 
there, but the company went broke and it was abandoned ” 

“D’you ever go over there?” 

“Me?” cried Mrs. Grange. Her voice rose shrill and her head, 
ho* hand, were on a suddeti convulsed by a paroxysm of 
mvoluntary movement. “No^ Why should I?” 

Skelton could not imagine why that simple question, asked 
merely for something to say, should so greatly upset her. 
But by now all was m order and he shook hands with 
her. He stepped into the boat and comfortably setded 
down. They pushed off. He waved to Mrs. Grange. As the 
boat shd into the current she cned out with a harsh, strident 
scream: 

“Give my regards to Leicester Square.” 

Skelton heaved a great sigh of relief as with their powerful 
strokes the paddlers took him farther and farther away brom 
that dreadful house and from those two unhappy and yet 
repellent people. He was glad now that Mrs. Grange had not 
told hun the story that was on the tip of her tongue to teU. 
He did not virant some tragic tale of sin or folly to connect 
him with them in a recollection that he could not escape. He 
wanted to forget them as one forgets a bad dream. * 

But Mrs. Grange watched the two prahus till a bend of the 
dver took them out d! sight. She walked slowly up to die 
house and went into her bedroom. The light wa| dim because 
the blinds were drawn to keep out the heat^ but she sat down 
at her dressing-table and stared at horself in the glass. Noiman 
had had the dressing-table made for her aooo after they werq 
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mamed. It had bMQ made by a native carpenter, o£ courae, 
and they had had the mirror sent from Singapore, but it was 
made to her own design, of the exact size and shape she wanted, 
with plenty of room fof all her toilet things and her make-up. 
It was the dressing-table she had hankered after for donkey's 
years and had never had. She remembered still how pleased 
she was when first she had it. She threw her arms round her 
husband’s neck and kissed him. 

“Oh, Norman, you are good to me,” she said. ‘Tm a lucky 
little girl to have caught a chap hke you, aren’t I?” 

But then everything dehghted her. She was amused by the 
nver life and the hfe of the fungle, the teeming growth of the 
forest, the birds with their gay plumage and the brilliant 
butterflies. She set about giving the house a woman’s touch; 
she put out all her own photographs and she got vases to put 
flowers in; she routed around and got a bt of knick-knacks to 
place here and there. “They make a room look homey,” she 
said. She wasn’t m love with Norman, but she hked km all 
right; and it was lovely to be married; it was lovely to have 
nothing to do from mornmg till night, except play the gramo- 
phone^ or pauence, and read novels. It was lovely m think one 
hadn’t got to bother about one’s future. Of course it was a bit 
bnely sometimes, but Norman said she’d get used to that, 
and he’d promised that in a year, or two at the outside, he’d 
take her to England for three months. It would be a lark to 
show him oS to her friends. She felt that what had caught 
him was the glamour of the stage and she’d made herself out 
a good deal more successful than she really had been. She 
wanted him to reahse that she’d made a sacrifice when she’d 
thrown up her career to become a planter’s wife. She’d claimed 
acquaintance with a good many stars that k point of ^ she’d 
never even spoken to. That would need a bit of handling when 
they went home, but she’d manage it; after all, poor Norman 
knew no mAre about the sta;^ than a babe unborn, if she 
couldn’t cod a simpb fellow like that, after twelve years on 
the stagey well, she’d wasted her time, that’s all she could say. 
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Things went all right the first year. At one moment she thought 
she was going to have a baby. They were both disappomted 
when it tum^ out not to be true. Then she began to grow 
bored. It seemed to her that she’d dbne the same damned 
thmg day after day for ever and it frightened her to think that 
she’d have to go on doing the same damned thing day after day 
for ever more. Norman said he couldn’t leave the plantation 
that year. They had a bit of a scene. It was then that he’d 
said something that scared her. 

“I hate England,” he said. *‘If I had my way I’d never set 
foot in the damned country again.” 

Living this lonely life Mrs. Grange got into the habit of 
talking out loud to herself. Shut up in her room she could be 
heard chattering away hour after hour; and now, dipping the 
pufr in her powder and plastermg her face with it, she addressed 
her reflection in the mirror exactly as though she were talking 
to another person. 

“That ought to have warned m» I should have msisted m 
going by myself, and who knows, I might have got a )ob when 
I got to London. With all the experience I had and everything. 
Inen I’d have written to him and said I wasn’t coming back.” 
Her thoughts turned to Skelton. “Pity I didn’t tell him,” she 
continued. “I had half a mind to. P’raps he was right, p’raps 
It would have eased me mind. I wonder what he’d have said.” 
She imitated his Oxford accent “I’m so terribly sorry, Mrs. 
Grange. I wish I could help you.” She gave a chuckle which 
was almost a sob. “I’d have liked to tell him about Jack. (%, 
Jack.” 

It was vidien they had been married for two years that they 
got a neighbour, llie price of rubber at that time was so high 
mat new estates were being put under cultivation and one of 
the big companies had bouj^t a great tract of land on dte 
opposite bank of the river. It was a Qch company and every* 
d^g was done on a lavidi scale. Hie manager^hey had put 
ih had a launch at his diiqxaal so that it was no trouble for him 
to pop over and have a drink vrhenever he fdte incUned. Jade 
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Carr hi$ name waJ. He was quite a different sort of diap from 
Norman; for one thing he was a gentleman, he’d been to a 
public school and a umversity; he was about thirty-five, tall, 
not beefy like Norm^p, but slight, he had the sort of figure 
that looked lovely in evening dress; and he had crisply curling 
hair and a laughing look in his eyes. Just her type. She took 
to him at once. It was a treat, having someone you could talk 
about London to, and the theatre. He was gay and easy. He 
made the sort of |okes you could understand. In a week or two 
she felt more at home with him than she did with her husband 
after two years. There had always been something about 
Norman that she hadn’t quite been able to get to the bottom 
of. He was crazy about her, of course, and he’d told her a 
lot about himself, but she had* a funny feehng that there was 
something he kept from her, not because he wanted to, but— 
well, you couldn’t hardly explain it, because it was so alien, you 
might say, that he couldn’t put it into words. Later, when 
^e knew Jack better, she mentioned it to him, and Jack said 
it was because he was coUhtry-born; even though he hadn’t a 
drop of native blood in his vems, something of the country 
had gone to the making of him so that he wasn’t white really; 
he had an Eastern streak in bun. However bard he trinl he 
could never be quite English. 

She chattered away aloud, in that empty house, (or the two 
boys, the cook and die househoy, were in their own quarters, 
and the sound of her voice, ringmg along the wooden floors, 
{Mercing the wooden walls, was like the uncanny, unhuman 
gibber of new wine fermenung in a vat. She spoke iust as though 
Skelton were there, but so incoherently that if he had been, he 
would have had difficulty in following the story she told. It 
did not take her long to discover diat Jack Carr wanted her. 
She was excited. She’d never been promiscuous, but in all diose 
years she’d been on the stage naturally there’d been eidsodes. 
You couldi)Jt hardly have put up with being on tour month 
after month if you didn’t have a bit of fun sometimes. Of 
cottirae now dw wasn’t going to |^e in too easily, she didn’t 
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urant to make herself cheap, but what with the life she led, she’d 
be a fool if she missed the chance; and S& far as Norman was 
concerned, well, what the rye didn’t see the heart didn’t grieve 
over. They understood one another a^ right. Jack and her; 
they knew it was bound to happen sooner or later, it was only 
a matter of waiting for the opportunity; and the opportunity 
came. But then something happened that they hadn’t bargained 
for: they fell madly in love with one another. If Mrs. Grange 
really had been telling the story to Skelton it might have seemed 
as unlikely to him as it did to them. They were two very 
ordinary people, he a jolly, good-natured, commonplace planter, 
and she a small-part actress far from clever, not even very 
young, with nothing to recommend her but a neat figure and 
a prettyish face. What started jis a casual affair turned without 
warning into a devastating passion, and neither of them was of 
a texture to sustain its exorbitant compulsion. They longed to 
be with one another; they were restless and miserable apart. 
She’d been finding Norman a bore for some time, but she’d put 
up with him because he was her hilsband; now he irntated her 
to frenzy because he stood between her and Jack. There was 
no question of their going off together, Jack Carr had nothing 
but his salary, and he couldn’t throw up a job he’d been only 
too glad to get It was difficult for them to meet They had 
to run awful risks. Perhaps the chances they had to take, the 
obstacles they had to surmount, were fuel to their love; a year 
passed and it was as overwhelming as at the beginning; it was 
a year of agony and bliss, of fear arid thrill Then she discovered 
that she was pregnant She had no doubt that Jack Carr was 
the father and she was wUdly happy. It was true life was 
difficult, so difficult sometimes tnat she felt she just couldn’t cope 
with It, but there’d be a baby, his baby, and that would mdke 
everything easy. She was going to Kuching for her confine- 
ment. It happened about then that Jack ^rr had to go to 
Singapore on business and was to be Hway for several weeks; 
but he promised to jtet back before die left and he aid he’d 
send Word by a native the moment he arrived, When at hit the 
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message came she felt sick with the anguish of her )oy. She had 
never wanted him so badly. 

“I hear that Jack is back,” she told her husband at dinner. 
“I shall go over tomdfrow mornmg and get the things he 
promised to bring me.” 

“1 wouldn’t do that. He’s pretty sure to drop in towards 
sundown and he’ll brmg them himself.” 

”1 can’t wait I’m crazy to have them.” 

“All ri^t Have it your own way.” 

She couldn’t help talking about him. For some time now 
they had seemed to have httle to say to one another, Norman 
and she, but that night, in high spirits, she chattered away as 
she had done during the first months of their marriage. She 
always rose early, at six, and oe>st morning she went down to 
the river and had a bathe. There was a httle dent in the bank 
]ust there, with a tiny sandy beach, and it was deliaous to splash 
about in the cool, transparent water. A kingfisher stood on 
the branch of a tree overhangmg the pool and its reflection 
was bnlliandy blue in the water. Lovely. She had a cup of 
tea and then stepped into a dug-out. A boy paddled her across 
the river. It took a good half-hour. As ^ey got near she 
scanned the bank; Jack knew she would come at the earliest 
opportunity; he must be on the look out. Ah, there he was. 
'The delicious pain in her heart was almost unbearable. He 
came down to the landing-stage and bdped her to get out of 
the boat. They walked hand in hand up the pathway and 
when they were out of ugfit of the boy who had paddled her 
over and of prying eyes from the house, they stopped. He put 
his arms round her and she yielded with ecstasy to his embrace. 
She clung to him. His mouth sought hers. In that kiss was 
all the agony of their separation and all the bliss of their reunion, 
The miracle of love transfused them so that they were un* 
conscious of time and ^ce. ’They were not human any mor^ 
but two qnllts united by a divine fire. No thought passed 
through their minds. No words issued from dieir bps. Suddenly 
there was a brutal diocki like a blow, and immediately, almost 
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^ultaneously, a dea£eaing noise. Horrified, not understand- 
ing, she clung to Jack more tightly and his gnp on her was 
spasmodic, so that she gasped; then she felt that he was bearing 
her over. • 

“Jack." 

She tried to hold him up. His weight was too great for her 
and as he fell to the ground she fell with him Then she gave a 
great cry, for she felt a gush of heat, and his blood sputtered 
over her. She began to scream. A rough hand seized her and 
dragged her to her feet. It was Norman. She was distraught 
She could not understand. 

‘‘Norman, what have you done?" 

“I’ve killed him.” 

She stared at him stupidly«.*She pushed him aside. 

"Jack. Jack.” 

"Shut up. I’ll go and get help. It was an accident.” 

He walked qiuckly up the pathway. She fell to her knees 
and took Jack’s head in her aims. « 

‘Darhng,” she moaned. "Oh, my darling.” 

Norman came back with some coohes and they carried him 
up to the house. That mght she had a miscarriage and was so 
ill that for days it look^ as if she would die. When she 
recovered she had the nervous tic that she’d had ever ance. 
She expected that Norman would send her away; but he didn’t, 
he had to keep her to allay suspicion. There was some talk 
among the natives, and after a while die District Qfiker came 
up and asked a lot of questions; but the natives were feightemed 
of Norman, and the D.O. could get nothiog out of than. The 
Dyak boy who paddled ha ova had vanished. Norman said 
something had gone wrong with his gun and Jack was looking 
at It to seewhatwas the matter and itwent off. Thi^ bury pec^ 
quickly in diat country and by the time they might have dug 
him up there wouldn’t have been much left to show that 
Norman’s story wasn’t true. The D.O. hadn’t be^ satisfied. 

"It all looks damned fishy to mct* he said, Init in die abaeaoe 
of any evidence I suppose I must aeeegt your vernon." 
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She would have *giyen anything to get away, but with that 
nervous afihcuon she had no ghost of a chance any longer of 
earning a living. She had to stay— or starve; and Norman had 
to keep her— or hang, frothing had happened since then and 
now nothmg ever would happen. The endless years one after 
ano^er dragged out their weary length. 

Mrs. Grange on a sudden stopped talking. Her sharp ears 
had caught the sound of a footstep on the path and she knew 
that Norman was back from his round. Her head twitching 
furiously, her hand agitated by that sinister, uncontrollable 
gesture, she looked in ^e untidy mess of her dressing-table for 
her precious hpstick. She smeared it on her lips, and then, 
she didn’t know why, on a freakish impulse daubed it all over 
her nose till she looked liked a rpd-nose comedian in a music- 
hall. She looked at herself in the glass and burst out laughing. 

"To hell with hfel” she shouted. 



APPEARANCE 
AND REALIiy 

★ 

1 DO not vouch for the truth of this story, but it was told me 
by a professor of French literature at an English university, 
and he was a man of too high a character, I think, to have told 
it to me unless it were true. His practice was to draw the atteo> 
tion of his students to three French writers who in his opmum 
combined the qualities that are the mamsfM'ings of the French 
diaracter. By readmg them, lie said, you could learn so much 
about the French peo[de th^ if he had the power, he would 
not trust such of our rulers as have to deal with the French 
nation to enter upon their offices dll they had passed a pretty 
stiffi exaimnation on their works. They are Rabelais, with his 
gauJoiserte, which may be describrd as the ribaldry that hkes 
to call a spade somethmg more than a bloody shovel; La 
Fontaine, with his bon sens, which is just horse sense; and 
finally Corneille with his panache. This is translated in the 
dictionaries as the plume, the plume the knight at arms wore 
on his helmet, but meuphorically it seems to signify dignity 
and bravado, display and heroism, vamgbry and pride. It was 
le panache that made the French gentlemen at Fontenoy say 
to the officers of King George 11, fat first, gentlemen; it was 
le panache that wrung from Cambronne's bawdy bps at 
Waterloo the phrase: the guard dies but never surrenders; and it 
is le panache that urges an indigent French poet awarded the 
Nobel prize, with a splendid gesture to ^ve it all away. Aly 
professor was not a frivolous man and to his mind the story 
I am about to tell brought out so disdnctly the three master 
qualities of the French that it had a high educational value. 

I have called it Appearance and Reality. Thts^ the title of 
what 1 suppose may be looked upon as the most important 
{^lUoaophical work that my country (right or wrong) produced 
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in the nineteenth dmtury. It is stiE, but stimulating readmg. 
it is written in excellent Enghsh» with considerable humour, 
and even thou^ the lay reader is unhkely to follow with under- 
standing some of iu veay subtle arguments he has nevertheless 
the thrilling sensation of walking a spiritual tightHrope over a 
metaphysical abyss, and he ends the book with a comfortable 
feehng that nothing matters a hang anyway. There is no excuse 
for my making use of the title of so celebrated a book except 
that It so admirably suits my story. Though Lisette was a 
philosopher only m the sense in which vire are all philosophers, 
that she exercised thought in dealing with die problems of 
existence, her feehng for reality was so strong and her sympathy 
for appearance so genuine that she might almost claim to have 
established that reconciliation Qf<^irreconcilable8 at which the 
philosophers have for so many cmturies been aiming. Lisette 
was French, and she passed several hours of every working 
day dressing and undressing herself at one of the most expensive 
and fashionable establishments in Pans. A pleasant occupatum 
for a young woman who was well aware that she had a lovely 
figure. She was in short a mannequin. She was tall enough 
to be able to wear a train with elegance and her hips were so slim 
that m sports clothes she could brmg the scent of heather to 
your nostrils. Her long legs enabled her to wear pyjamas with 
distinction, and her dun waist, her httle breasts, made the 
amplest bathmg dress a ravishment. She could wear anything. 
She had a way of huddlmg herself in a chinchilla coat that 
made the most sensible persons admit that chinchilla was worth 
all the money it cost Fat women, gross women, stumpy women, 
bony women, shapeless vAimen, old women, jidain women, sat 
in ,the spacious armchairs and because lis^e looked so 
swm bought the clothes that so admirably smted her. She had 
large brown eyes, a large red mouth and a very clear but sligjhtly 
fredkled skm. It was difficult for her to preserve that haughty, 
sullen and opldly indifibrent demeanour that aj^ars to be 
essential to the mannequin as die sails in with deliberate steps, 
turns round s^ly,and with an air of contempt for the universe 
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equalled only by the camel’s, sails cmt. Thoe was the suspidon 
of a twinkle in Lisette’s large brown eyes and her red bps , 
seemed to tremble as though on the smallest provocation they ‘ 
would break into a smile. It was the twmkle that attracted 
the attention of Monsieur Raymond Le Sueur. 

He was sitting in a spurious Louis XVI chair by the side of 
his wih: (in another) who had mduced him to come with her 
to see the pnvate view of the spring fashions. This was a proof 
ci Monsieur Le Sueur’s amiable disposition, for he vras an 
extremely busy man who, one would have thought* had many 
more impevtant things to do than to sit for an hour and watch 
a doaen beautiful young women parade themselves in a 
bewildering variety of costuimes. He could not have thought 
that any of them could possibly make his wife other than she 
wa^ and she was a tall, angular woman fifty, with features 
considerably larger than lifo>size. He had not indeed married 
her for her looks, and she had never, even m the first dehrious 
days erf their honeymoon, imagined that he had. He had 
married her in order to combine me flourishing steel works of 
which she was the heuess with his equally flourishmg manU' 
factory of locomotives. The marriage had been a success. She 
had provided him with a son who could play tennis nearly as 
well as a professional, dance qmte as well as a gigolo, and hold 
his own at bridge with any of the experts; and a daughter whom 
he had been able to dower sufliciently to marry to a very nearly 
authentic prince. He had reason to be proud orf his children. 
perseverance and a reastmable integrity he had prospered sum' 
ciently to gain the controlhng interest in a sugar refiiiery,a movie 
c(«nrany, a firm that built motor<ar$ and a newspaper; and 
finauy he had been able to spoid enou^ money to persuade die 
free and independent electorate (rf a certain district to send him 
to the Senate. He was a man of a dignified presence, a pleasing 
corpulence and a sanguine comp&xio^ with a neat grey beard 
cut square, a bald head and a roll of mt at the baak <rf his neck. 
You had no need to look at the red button that adorned his 
Mack coat to surmise that he was a person of oonaequenoe. 
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He was a man who made up his mind quickly and when his 
wife left the dressmaker’s to go and play bridge he parted from 
her saying that for the sake of exercise he would walk to the 
Senate where his duty^o his country called him. He did not 
however go as far as this, but contented himself with taking his 
exercise up and down a back street into which he nghtly sur- 
mised the young ladies of the dressmaker’s esublishmcnt would 
emerge at the close of business hours. He had barely waited 
for a quarter of an hour when the appearance of a number 
of women in groups, some young and pretty, some not so young 
and far from pretty, appnsed him that the moment for which he 
had been waiting was come, and in two or three minutes 
Lisette tripped into the street.| The Senator was well aware 
that his appearance and his age made it unlikely that young 
women would find him attractive at first sight, but he had 
found that his wealth and his position counterbalanced these 
disadvantages. Lisette had a companion with her, which would 
possibly have embarrassed a man of less importance, but did 
not cause the Senator to h^tate for an mstant; he went up to 
her, raising his hat pohtely but not so much as to show how 
bald he was, and bade her good evening. 

"Bon soir. Mademoiselle" he said lyith an ingratiating smile. 

She gave him the shortest possible look and, her full red hps 
just trembling with a smile, stiffened; she turned her head away 
and breaking into conversation with her fnend, walked on with 
a very good assumption of supreme indifference. Far from 
disconcerted, the Senator turned round and followed the two 
girls at a distance of a few yards. They walked along the little 
back street, turned into the boulevard and at the Place de la 
Madeleine took a bus. The Senator was well satisfied. He had 
drawn a number of correct conclusions. The fact that she was 
obviously going home with a girl fnend proved that she had 
no aarraited admirer. The fact diat she had turned away 
when he had accosted her diowed that she was discim and 
modest and wdl behaved, which he liked young women to be 
when diey were pretty; and her coat and dkirt, die jdain black 
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hat and the rayon stockings proclaimed that she was poor and 
therefcH’e virtuous. In those clothes she looked |ust as attractive 
as in the splendid garments he had seen her wearing before. 
He had a funny httle feeling in his Jicait. He had not had 
that peculiar sensation, pleasurable and yet oddly painful, for 
several years, but he recogmsed it at once. 

“It’s love, by blue,” he muttered. 

He had never expected to feel it again, and squaring his 
shoulders he walked on with a confident step. He walked to 
the offices a private detecove and there left instructions that 
mquines should be made about a young person called Lisette, 
who worked as a mannequin at such and such an address; and 
then, remembering that at thc^ Senate they were discussing the 
American Debt, took a cab to the impressive building, entered 
the hbrary where there was 'an armchair he very much liked, 
and had a pleasant nap. The information he had asked for 
reached him three days later. It was cheap at the price. 
Mademoiselle Lisette Larion lived with a widowed aunt m a 
two<room apartment m the distfict of Pans known as the 
Batignolles. Her father, a wounded hero of the great war, had 
a bureau de tabac in a small country town in the south-west of 
France. The rent of the fiat was two thousand francs. She led a 
regubr life, but was fond of going to the pictures, was not 
known to have a lover, and was nineteen years old. She was well 
spokra of by die conaerge of the apartments and well liked by 
her companions at the shop. Obviously she was a very respect- 
aMe young woman and the Senator could not but dunk that she 
was eminently suited to solace the lasure moments of a man 
who wanted relaxation from the cares of state and the exacdng 
pressure of Big fhmness. 

It is unnecessary to rdate in detail the steps diat Monsieuf Le 
Sueur tcKfit to achieve die end he hsd in view. He was too 
important and too busy to occupy himself undi the matter per- 
sonally, but he had a confidential secretary udio ^as very clever 
at dealing with Actors who had not made up tibyir minds how 
to and who certainly knew how to put adore a yonog 
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woman who was hoqt^st but poor the advantages that might 
ensue if she were lucky enough to secure the friendship of such 
a man as his employer. The confidential secretary paid the 
widowed aunt, Madam* Saladin by name, a visit and told her 
that Monsieur Le Sueur, always abreast of the ume, had lately 
begun to take an interest in films and was indeed about to 
engage m the production of a picture. (This shows how much 
a clever brain can make use of a fact that an ordinary person 
would have passed over as insignificant ) Monsieur Le Sueur 
had been struck by the appearance of Mademoiselle Lisette at 
the dressmaker’s and the brilliant way she wore her clothes, and 
It had occurred to him that she might very well suit a part he 
had It in mind for her to pla^. (Like all intelligent people 
the Senator always stuck as close tp the truth as he could.) The 
confidential secretary then invited Madame Saladin and her 
niece to a dinner where they could make one another’s 
further acquaintance and the Senator could ]udge whether 
Mademoiselle Lisette had tfie aptitude for the screen that he 
suspected. Madame Saladin said she would a^k her mece, 
but for her part seemed to think the suggestion quite 
reasonable. 

When Madame Saladin put the proposition before Lisette and 
explained the rank, digmty and importance of their generous 
host, that young person shrugged her pretty Moulders 
disdamfully 

"Cette vteiUe carpe" she said, of which the not quite hteral 
translation is. that old trout. 

“What does it matter if he’s an old trout if he gives you a 
part?” said Madame Saladin. 

"P# ta sceur," said Lisette. 

This phrase, whidi of course means* and your sister, and 
sounds harmless enough, and even pointless, is a trifle vtUgar 
and is used by wd!*brought-up young women, I think, only if 
they Want to shock. It ei^resses the most forcible unb^ef, and 
die oady correct translation into the vernacular is too coarse for 
Biy chaste pm. 
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“Anyhow we should get a slap'Up (tmner,” said Madame 
Saladin. “After all, you're nc^ a child any more “ 

“Where did he say we should .dine?” 

“The Chateau de Madrid. Everyofte knows it’s the most 
expensive restaurant in the world.” 

There is no reason why it should not be. The food is very 
good, the cellar is famous, and its situation makes it on a hne 
evening of early summer an enchanting place to eat at A very 
pretty dimple appeared on Lisette’s cheek and a smile on her 
large red mouth She had perfect teeth. 

“I can borrow a dress from the shop,” she murmurfed. 

A few days later the Senator’s confidential secretary fetched 
them m a taxi and drove MaUame Saladin and her engagmg 
mece to the Bois de Boulogne. Lisette looked ravishing in one 
of the firm’s most successful models and Madame Saladin 
extremely respectable in her own black satin and a hat that 
Lisette had made for the occasion. The secretary introduced the 
ladies to Monsieur Le Sueur who greeted them with the benign 
dignity of the pohtician who is behavmg graciously to Ae 
wife and daughter of a valued constitu^ht; and this is exactly 
what in his astute way he thought people at adjacent tables 
who knew him would imagine his guests to be The dinner 
passed off very agreeably, and less than a month later Lisette 
moved into a charming little dat at a convePieot distance both 
from her place of business and from the Senate It was 
decorated m the modern style by a fashionable upholsterer. 
Monsieur Le Sueur wished Lisette to continue to work. It 
suited him very well that she should have something to do 
during the h(»irs that he was obliged to devote to affairs, for 
it would keep her out of mischief, and he very well knew that 
a woman who has nothing to do ail day spends much more 
money than one who has an occupadon. An intddigent man 
thinks of these thmgs. 

But extravagance was a vice m which Lisette was strange. 
Tbe Senator viras fond and generous. It was a source of satisfae* 
don to him that Lisette began very soon to save money. She lan 
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her apartment with thr|£t and bought her clothes at trade prices, 
and every month sent a certain sum home to her heroic father 
who purchased httle plots of land with it %e contmued to lead 
a quiet and tnodest life ind Monsieur Le Sueur was pleased to 
learn from the conaerge, who had a son she wanted to place m 
a government ofiBce^ l^at Lisette’s Only visitors were her aunt 
and one or two gu-ls from the shop. 

The Senator had never been happier in his life It was very 
satisfactory to him to think that even in this world a good 
action had'its reward, for was it not from pure kindness that he 
had accomt>aiiii^ his wife to the dressmaker’s on that afternoon 
s^en they were discussing the American Debt at the Senate and 
thus seen for the first tune the ^harimng Lisette? The more 
he knew her the more he doted on her. She was a delightful 
compamon She was gay and debonair. Her intelligence was 
respectable and she could listen cleverly when he discussed 
business matters or afiairs of stat^ with her.. She rested him 
when he was wdiry aiM' cheered him when he was depressed. 
She was glad tasee him when he came, and he came frequently, 
generally from five till seven, and sorry when he went away. 
She gave him the impression that he was not only her lover 
but her friend. Sometimes they dined together in her apart* 
ment, and the weltappointed meal, the genial comfort, gave 
him a keea'<<aippreciation of the charm of domestiaty. His 
friends told the Stoator he looked twenty years yotmger. He 
felt It He was consoous of his good fortune. He could not 
but feel, however, that after a life of honest toil and pidilic 
service it was only his due. 

It was thus a ihock whim, after things had been proceeding 
so happily f<ur pearly two years, on coming back to Paris early 
one Sunday timing unexpectedly after a visit m his con* 
stitum^ which was to last over the week-end, when he let him- 
self into the apartment wi^th his latchkey, thinking smce it was 
the day of re$i> to find Lisette in bed, to discover her having 
breakfrist in her bedroom Ute-i^He with a young getttlonan he 
had never seen b^ore who was wearing his (the Senator’s) 
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brand new pyjamas. Lisette was surpnK<f to see him. Indeed 
she gave a distinct start. 

"Ttent,” she said. “Where have you sprang from? I didn’t' 
expect you till tomorrow " • 

“The Ministry has fallen,” he answered mechanically “I have 
been sent for. I am to be offered the Ministry of the Interior.” 
But that was not what he vi'anted to say at all. He gave the 
gentleman who was wearing his pyjamas a furious look “Who 
1 $ that yoimg man?” he cried. 

Lisette’s large red mouth broke into a most alluring smile 
“My lover,” she answered. 

“Do you thrnk I’m a fool shouted the Senator. “I know he’s 
your lover,” * 

“Why do you ask then?”. 

Monsieur Lc Sueur was a man of action He went straight 
up to Lisette and smacked her hard on her right cheek with 
hts left hand and then smacked her hard on the left cheek with 
his right hand. , 

“Brute,” screamed Lisette. 

He turned to the young man who had watdied ffus scene 
of violence with some embarrassment and, drawmg himself to 
his full height, flung out his arm and with a dramatic finger 
pointed to dte door. 

“Get out,” he cried “Get out.” 

One would have thought, such was the commanding aspect 
a man who was accustomed to sway a crowd of angry tax- 
payers and who could dominate with his frown an annual 
meeting of disappomted shareholders, diat the young man 
would have made a bolt for the door; hut he stood his ground, 
irresolutely it is true, but he stood his ground; he gave lisette 
an appeahng look and shghtly shrug^d his dioi^rs. 

“V^at arc you waiting for?” shoutid the Senator. “Do you 
want me to use force?” 

“He can’t go out m his pyjamas,” md Li8i^.% 

“They’re not his pyjam^ flbey’re my {^jijamas.” 

“He’s watting for lus dothes.” 
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Monsieur Le Sueur looked round and on the chair behind 
him, flung down in a disorderly fashion, was a variety of 
masculine garments. The Senator gave the young man a look 
of contempt. * 

“You may take your clothes, Monsieur,” he said with cold 
disdam. 

The young man picked them up in his arms, gathered up the 
shoes that were lying about the floor, and quickly left the 
room. Monsieur Le Sueur had a considerable gift of oratory 
Never had he made better use of it than now. He told Lisette 
what he thought of her. It was not flattering He painted her 
ingratitude m the blackest colours. He ransacked an extensive 
vocabulary in order to And opprobrious names to call her. He 
called all the powers of heaven to vntness that never had a 
woman repaid with such gross deception an honest man’s belief 
m her. In short he said everything that anger, wounded vanity 
and disappointment suggested to him Lisette did not seek to 
defend herself. She hstened m silence, looking down and 
mechanically crumbling the rdl which the Senator’s appearance 
had prevented her from finislung. He flung an irritated glance 
at her plate 

“I was so anxious that you should be the first to hear my 
great news that I came straight here from the station. I was 
expecting to have my peut dejeuner with you, sitting at the 
end of your bed." 

“My poor dear, haven’t you had your breakfast? I’ll order 
some for you at once." 

"I don’t want any.” 

“Nonsense. With the great responsibihty you are about to 
assume you roust keep up your strength." 

She rang and when Ae maid came told her to bring in 
hot coffee. It was brought and Lisette poured it out. He would 
not touc^ it. She buttered a roll He shrugged his shoulders 
and began tff eat. Meanwhile he uttered a few remarks on 
the permfy of women. She remained silent 

“At afi events it is something," he said, “that you have not 
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the effrontery to attempt to excuse yourself. You know that I 
am not a man who can be ill-used with impunity. The soul of' 
generosity when people behave well to me I am pitiless when 
dicy behave badly. The very momen? I have drunk my coffee 
I shall leave this apartment for ever.’* 

Lisette sighed 

“I will tell you now that 1 had prepared a surprise for you. 
I had made up my mind to celebrate the second anniversary 
of our union by setthng a sum of money on you sufficient 
to give you a modest independence if anything happened 
to me.” 

“How much?” asked Lisette sombrely 

“A million francs.” 

She si^ed again. Suddenly somethmg soft hit the Senator 
on the back of the head and he gave a start. 

“Wfrat IS that?” he cried. 

“He’s returmng your pyjamas.” 

The young man had opened the door, flung the pyjamas at 
the Senator’s head, and quickly closed it agam. The Senator 
disengaged himself from the silk trousers that clung round his 
neck. 

“What a way to reurn them! It is obvious that your friend 
has no education.” 

"Of course he has not your distinoion,” murmured Lisette. 

“And has he my mtelhgence?” 

“OK no.” 

“Is he rich?” 

"Penniless.” 

'Then, name of a name, what is it you see in him?” 

“He’s ywing,” smiled Lisette. 

The S^tor looked dotm at his plate and a tear rose in hk 
eyes and rolled down his cheek into die coffee, lisette gave 
him a kindly look. * 

"My poor friend, one can't have everything in^diis life," 
said. 

T knew I was not young. Rot my situation, my fortune, my 
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vitality. I thought it tpade up. There are women who only like 
men of a certain age. There are celebrated actresses who look 
upon It as an honour to be the httle friend of a Mimster. I am 
too well brought up to Airow your origins in your face, but the 
faa remams that you are a mannequin and I took you out of an 
apartment of which the rent is only two thousand francs a year. 
It was a step up for you.” 

“The daughter of poor but honest parents, I have no reason 
to be ashamed of my origins, and it is not because I have earned 
my living m a humble sphere that you have the right to 
reproach me.” 

“Do you love this boy?” 

“Yes" 

“And not me?” 

‘Tou too I love you both, but I love you difEerently. I love 
you because you are so disungmshed and your conversation 
IS instructive and mterestmg. 1 love you because you are 
kmd and generous. I lov(v him because his eyes are so big 
and his hair waves and he dances divinely. It’s very 
natural." 

“You know that in my position I cannot take you to places 
where they dance and 1 daresay when he’s as old as I am he’ll 
have no more hair than I have ” 

“That may well be true,” Lisette agreed, but she did not 
thmk It much mattered. 

“What will your aunt, the respectable Madame Saladio, say 
to you when she hears what you have done?” 

“It will not be exactly a surprise to her.” 

“Do you mean to say that worthy woman countenances your 
condud;? 0 tempora, o moresl How long then has this been 
going on?” 

I first vsent to the shop. He travels for a big silk 
firm Ip Lyons. He earner <xie day with his sam^iies. We liked 
the look of mie another.” 

“But your aunt was there to defend you from the tempta- 
tioaa to which ,a young girl is exposed in Paris. She should 
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never have allowed you to have anything,to do with this young 
man.” 

“I did not ask her permission.” 

“It IS enough to bring the grey haii? of your poor father to 
the grave. Had you no thought of that wounded hero whose 
services to his country have been rewarded with a licence to 
sell tobacco^ Do you forget that as Minister of the Interior 
the department is under my control? I should be within my 
rights if I revoked the licence on account erf your flagrant 
immorality ” 

“I know you are too great a gentleman to do a dastardly 
thing like that” 

He waved his hand m an 'impressive, though perhaps too 
dramatic a manner 

“Don’t be afraid, I will never stoop so low as to revenge 
myself on one who has deserved well of his country for the mis- 
deeds of a creature my sense of dignity forces me to despise.” 

He went on with his interrupted breakfast. Lasette did 
not speak and there was silence between them. But his appetite 
satisfied, his mood changed; he began to feel sorry for himself 
rather than angry with her, and with a strange ignorance of 
woman’s heart he thought to arouse Lisette’s remorse by 
exhibitmg himself as an object of pity. 

“It IS hard to break a habit to vdiich one has grown 
accustomed. It was a relief and a solace to me to come here 
when I could snatch a moment from my many occupations. 
Will you regret me a htde, Lisettc?” 

“Of course.” 

He gave a deep sig^, 

“I should never have diought you cap^le of so mtich 
deception.” 

“It is the deception that rankles,” she mummred diou^tfully. 
"’Men are funny m diat way. They cannot forgive being mam 
foerfs of. It IS b^use they are so vain. IlKy attafih importance 
to things that ate (rf po consequence.” 

“Do you call it a matter of no consequence that 1 ahotdd 
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fiad you havmg* breakfast with a young man wearing my 
pyjamas?” 

“If he were my husband and you were my lover you would 
think It perfectly natural.” 

“Obviously. For then I should be deceivmg him and my 
honour would be secure.” 

“In short I have only to marry him to make the situation 
perfectly regular.” 

For a moment he did not understand. Then her meaning 
flashed across his clever brain and he gave her a quick look. 
Her lovely eyes had the twinkle he always found so alluring 
and on her large red mouth was the suspicion of a roguish 
smile. 

“Do not forget that as a member of the Senate I am by all 
the traditions of the Republic the authorised mainstay of 
morahty and good behaviour.” 

"Does that weigh very heavily with you?" 

He stroked his handsony; square beard with a omiposed and 
digmfied gesture. 

“Not a row of beans,” he replied, but the expression he used 
had a Gallic breadth that would perhaps have given his more 
conservative supporters something of a shock. 

“Would he marry you?” he asked. 

“He adores me. (X course he would marry me. If I told him 1 
had a dot of a million francs he would ask nothing better." 

Monsieur Le Sueur gave her another look. When in a 
moment of anger he told hei* it had been his intention to settle 
a million bmnes on her he had exaggerated a good deal in 
the desire to make her see how much her treachery was costing 
hyr. But he was not the man to draw back when his dij^iity 
was concerned. 

“It is much mcne than a young man m his position df life 
coidd aspire to. But if he adores you he would be always at 
your 8ide.”f, * 

“Didn't I tell you diat he was a ci»;nmercial traveller? He 
can tmly copie to Paris for the week-end." 
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“That o£ course is a horse of another colqur,” said the Senator. 
“It would naturally be a satisfaction to him to know that 
during his absence I should be there to keep an eye on 
you ” • 

“A considerable satisfaction,” said Lisette. 

To facilitate the conversation she rose from her seat and 
made herself comfortable on the Senator’s knees. He pressed 
her hand tenderly 

“I am very fond of you, Lisette,” he said “I should not 
like you to make a mistake. Are you sure he will make you 
happy?” 

“I think so ” 

‘1 will have proper enquiries imade. I would never consent 
to your marrying anyone npt of exemplary character and 
unimpeachable morality For all our sakes we must make qmte 
sure about this young man whom we are preparing to bring 
into our Lves ” 

Lisette raised no diiection. She yyas aware that the Senator 
hked to do things with order and method He now prepared to 
leave her. He wanted to break his important news to Madame 
Le Sueur, and he had to get m touch with various persons in 
the parhamentary group to which he belonged. 

“There is only one more thing,” he said, as he bade Lisette 
an a0ecu(»iate farewell, “if you marry I must insist on your 
giving up your work. The place of a wife is the home, and 
it is against all my prmciples t|iat a married woman should 
talm the bread out of a man’s mouth.” 

Lisette reBected that a strapping young man would look 
rather funny walking round the room, with his hips swayifi^, 
to show o6E the latest models, but she respected the Senator’s 
prmciples. 

“It shall be as yon wish, darling,” she said. 

Tht enquiries he made were satisfa^ory and the marriage 
took place on a Saturday mormi^ as soon as ^ legal formaHtiei 
were ccnnpleted. Monsijcur, Le l^iemr, kfiniiter of the Interior, 
and Madanm Saladm wore wknewes, The bridegroom was a 
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sum young man with a straight nose, fine eyes and black waving 
hair brushed straight back from his forehead. He looked more 
like a tenniS'player than a traveller m silk. The Mayor, 
impressed by the august^resence of the Minister of the Interior, 
made accordmg to French practice a speech which he sought 
to render eloquent. He began by telling the married couple 
what presumably they knew already. He informed the bride- 
groom that he was the son of worthy parents and was engaged 
in an honourable profession He congratulated him on entermg 
the bonds of matrimony at an age when many young men 
thought only of then pleasures. He reminded the bride that 
her father was a hero of the great war, whose glorious wounds 
had been rewarded by a concesiSon to sell tobacco, and he told 
her that she had earned a decent livmg since her arrival in 
Paris in an establishment that was one of the glories of French 
taste and luxury. The Mayor was of a literary turn and he 
briefly mentioned various celebrated lovers of fiction, Romeo 
and Juliet whose short, «but legitimate union, had been 
interrupted by a regrettable misunderstandmg, Paul and 
Virginia who had met her death at sea rather tlian sacrifice her 
modesty by taking off her clothes, and finally Daphnis and 
Chloe who had not consummated their marriage till it was 
sanctioned by the legitimate authority. He was so movmg 
that Lisette shed a few tears He paid a compliment to Madame 
Saladm whose example and precept had preserved her young 
and beautiful niece from the dangers that arc hkely to b^ul 
a young girl alone m a great dty, and finally he congratulated 
the happy pair on the honour that the Mmister of the Interior 
had dcme them in consenting to be a witness at the ceremony. 
It was a testimony to their own probity that this captain of 
industry and eminent statesman should hnd time to perform a 
humble office to persons in their modest s|;here, and it proved 
not only the excellence qf his heart but his lively sense of duty. 
His action rfiwwed that he appreciated the unpcwtance of early 
marriage, affirmed the security of the family and emphasised the 
desirability of producing offspring to increase the power. 
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influence and consequence of the fair land of France. A very 
good speech indeed. , 

The wedding breakfast was held at the Chateau de Madrid 
which had sentimental assoaations foi^Monsieur Le Sueur. It 
has been mentioned already that among his many interests die 
Minister (as we must now call him) was mterested in a firm 
of motor-cars His wedding present to the bridegroom was 
a very mce two seater of his own manufacture, and in this, 
when lunch was over, the young couple started off for their 
honeymoon. This could only last over the week-end since the 
young man had to get back to his work, which would take 
him to Marseilles, Toulon and Nice. Lisette kissed her aunt 
and she kissed Monsieur Le Stieur. 

"I shall expect you at five on Monday,” she whispered to him. 

“I shall be there,” he answered 

They drove away and for a mtxnent Monsieur Le Sueur and 
Madame Saladin looked at the smart yellow roadster 

“As long as he makes her happy," sighed Madame Saladin, 
who was not used to champagne at lunch and felt unreason- 
ably melancholy 

‘ If he does not make her happy he will have me to count 
with,” said Monsieur Le Sueur impressively. 

His car drove up. 

"Au revotr, chhre Madame You will get a bus at the Avenue 
de Neuilly." 

He stepped into his car and as he thought the affairs of 
state that awaited his attention he sighed with content. It was 
evidently much more fitting to his situation that his mistress 
diould be, not just a little mannequin in a die»maker')t shop, 
but a respectable married woman. • 
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Two or three peofJe, hearing sounds of a quariel in the patio, 
came out of their rooms and listened. 

“It’s the new lodger,” said a woman. “She’s havmg a row 
with the porter who brought her thmgs.” 

It was a tenement house of two storeys, built round a patio^ 
ui a back street of La Macarena, which is the roughest quarter 
m Seville. The rooms were letrto workmg men and the small 
functionaries with whom Spauivis overrun, postmen, policemen, 
or tram<onductors, and the place swarmed with children. 
There were twenty families there They squabbled and made 
It up: they chattered their heads off; they helped one anodier 
when help was needed, fqf the Andalusians are good-natured 
people, and on the whole they got on well enough together. 
One room had been for some time unlet. A woman had taken 
It that morning, and an hour later had brought her bits and 
pieces, carrying as much as she could herself a gof/ego— the 
Galicians are the general porters of Spam— laden with the 
rest 

But the quarrel was growmg more violent, and the two 
women above, on the first Boor, anxious not to miss a word, 
leant over the balcony. 

They heard the newcomer’s shrill voice raised in a torrent 
of abuse sind the man’s sullen mtenections. Hie two women 
nudged one anodier. 

“I shan’t go dll you pay me,” he kept on saymg. 

“But I’ve paid you already. You said you’d do it for three 
reales.” , 

“Never I ^ou prcunised me four.” 

They were hagg^hig over rather less than tvrapence 
halj^penny. 


7 * 
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“Four rcales for moving those few thuigs? You’re crazy.” 

She tried to push hun away. 

“1 shan’t go till you pay me,” he repeated. 

“I’ll give you a penny more.” * 

“I won’t take It” 

The dispute grew more and more noisy. The woman 
screamed at the porter and cursed him She shook her fist in 
his face. At last he lost patience. 

“Oh, all right, give me the penny and I’ll go. I’m not gomg 

waste time on a slut hke you.” 

She paid him, and the man, throwing down her mattress, 
left her. She flung a filthy word at him as he went. She came 
out of the room to drag the tfasngs in, and the two women in 
the balcony saw her face , 

"Carat, what an evil face! She looks like a murderess.” 

A girl came up the stairs at that moment, and her mother 
called out: “Did you see her, Rosalia?” 

“1 asked the gallego where sfie came from, he says he 
brought the things from Triana She prc»nised him four reaks 
and &en wouldn’t pay.” 

“Did he tell you her name?” 

“He didn’t know But m Triana they called her La 
Cachirra.” 

The vixen appeared agam to fetch a bundle she had forgottm. 
She glanced at the women in the balcony watdung her uncon- 
cernedly, but said nothing. Rosalia shuddered. 

“She frightens me ” 

La Cadurra was forty, haggard and very thin, with bony 
hands and fingers hke a vulture’s claws. Her cheeks were 
sunken and her skin wrinkled and yellow. When she t^ieaed 
her mouth, with its pale, heavy lips, she showed teedi diat 
were pointed like those of a beast of prey. Her hair was blade 
and coarse; she wore it in a clumsy knpt, which seemed on die 

S int of falling over her shoulders, and in frontaof each ear 
1 a straight wisp. Her eyes, deepaet In their sockets, large 
and blade, shone mrcely. Her face TOte an expression ttf lodi 
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ferocity that no oi^, dared come near to speak with her. She 
kept entirely to herself. The cunosity of the neighbours was 
aroused. They knew she was very poor, ior her clothes were 
wretched. She went 6ut every mornmg at six and did not 
return till night; but they could not even find out how she 
earned her living They urged a pohceman who hved m the 
house to make inquiries. 

“As long as she doesn’t break the peace, 1 have nothing to 
do with her,” said he 

But in Seville scandal travels quickly and in a few days a 
mason who lived in an upper room brought the news that a 
friend m Triana knew her story. La Caciurra had only come 
out of prison one month befor«>, and she had spent seven years 
there-^for murder She had lodged m a house m Triana, but 
the children, finding out what had happened, threw stones at 
her and called her names; and she, turning upon them with foul 
words and with blows, had filled the whple place with such 
tumult that the landlord gyve her notice. Cursing him and all 
who had turned her out, La Cachirra one mornmg suddenly 
disappeared. 

"And whom did she murder^” asked Rosaha. 

“They say it was her lover,” rephed the mason. 

“She can never have had one,” said Rosaha, with a laugh 
of scm'n. 

“Santa Manal” cried Pilar, her mother, "I hope she won’t 
kill any us. I said she looked hke a murderess!” 

Rosalia, shivering, crossed herself. At that moment La 
Cachirra came in from her day’s work and a sudden opfMresiHon 
fell upon die talkers. They made a movement as if to huddle 
together and locked nervously at the wild-eyed woman. She 
seemed to see somethmg ominous in their silence and gave diem 
a rapid, suspicious glance. The policeman, to make converstt- 
don, bade her good-evqping. 

"Buena she replied, with a scowl, and, passing quickly 
mto her room, slammed the door. 

They heard her lock it The evil, sullen eyes had cast a 
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gloc»n over them aad they talked m whispers as if under a 
mischievous spell 

"She has the devil in her,’* said Rosalia. 

‘I’m glad you’re here to protect u^ Manud,” added her 
mother to the policeman 

But La Caclurra seemed indisposed to give trouble. She went 
her way, unbending, never addressing so much as a word to 
anyone, and brusquely cut short every attempt at friendliness 
She felt that the neighbours had discovered her secret, the 
homicide and the long years of imprisonment; and the Imes 
in her face grew sterner, the expression of her deep-set eyes 
more inhuman. But gradually the anxiety she had caused was 
dispelled Even the garrulous Ptlar ceased to pay attention to 
the silent gaunt figure who occasionally passed throu^ the 
group sitting in the patio. 

“I dare say the prison has sent her mad, they say it often 
does.” 

But one day an event occurred to f evive the gossip A youth 
came to the re/d^he wrought-iron gate that serves as front door 
to the Sevillan house — ^and asked for Antonia Sanchez. Pibr, 
who was mending a skirt in the patio, looked up at her 
daughter and shrugged her shoulders. 

"No one of that name lives here,” she said. 

"Yes, she does,” the young man answered; then, after a 
pause: "They call her La Cachirra.” 

"Ahi” Rosalia <^ned die gate and pointed to the door. 
"She's in there.” 

"Thank ywi." 

Ihe youdi gave her a smile. She was a {»my girl, with a 
fai^ colour and fine bold eyes. A red carnation threw up the 
glossy blackness of her hair. Her breaitts were full and die 
nipples were prominent under her blouse. 

"Bksted be the mother diat bore be said, unng a 
hedcneyed fdirase. a 

*Vaya Vsted con Dios, go yott wkh God,” aifimeifd 
Pilar. 
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He passed oa and knocked at the door. The two women 
boked after him curiously. 

“Who can he be?” asked Pilar. “La Cachirra’s never had a 
visitor before.” • 

There was no reply to his knocking, and he knocked agam. 
They heard La Cachirra’s rasping voice ask who was there. 

"Madre!” he cned. “Mother ” 

There was a shnek. The door was burst open. 

“Curnto!” 

The woman threw her arms round his neck and kissed him 
passionately. She fondled him and with a loving gesture stroked 
his face with both her hands The girl and her mother who 
watched would never have thought her capable of such tender* 
ness. At last, with litde sobs of ipy, she dragged him into her 
room. 

“He’s her son,” said Rosalia, with surprise. “Who’d have 
thought It! And a fine fellow like that ” 

Curnto had a lean face ^d white, even teeth; his hair was 
cut very dose, shaved on the temples, and set on the scalp 
viridi a truly Andalusian perfection. The shadow of his 
precocious beard showed blue beneath his brown skin. And of 
course he was a dandy He had the national love of fine dothes 
and his trousers were skin-tight; his short jacket and hu frilled 
shirt were as new as new could be. He wore a broad-brimmed 
hat 

At last the door of La Cachirra’s room was opened and she 
appeared, hanging on her sod’s arm. 

“You'll come again next Sunday?” she asked. 

“If nothmg stops me.” 

He glanced at Rosalia and, having bidden his mother good 
night, nodded to her also. 

"Vaya Vsted eon Dhsl" said die. 

She gave him a smije and a flash tA her dadk La 
Cadiirta iniprcepted die look; and the soUenness whidh her 
intense ^ had driven away suddenly darkened, her face like 
a thund^-doud She scowled fiercely at the handsome giii 
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“Is that your son?” asked Pilar, when jhe' youth was gone. 

“Yes, he’s my son,” answeied La Cachirra grufQy, going back^ 
to her room. 

Nothing could soften her, and even when her heart was 
brimming over with happiness she repelled the overtures of 
friendship. 

“He’s a good-looking fellow,” said Rosaha; and she thought 
of him more than once during the next few days. 

It was a terrible love that La Cachirra had for her son. He 
was all she had m the world and she adored him with a fiery, 
jealous passion that demanded in return impossible devotion. 
She wished to be all in all to him. On account of his work they 
could not live together and it tortured her to imagine what he 
did when he was away fron]^ her. She could not bear him to 
look at a woman and she writhed at the bare idea diat he might 
pay court to some girl. No amusement is more common in 
Seville than the long flirtation in which the maid sits at her 
wmdow half the night long, guarded by iron bars, or stands 
at the gate, while her lover m the street pours his rapture into 
her willing ear. La Cachirra asked the boy if he had a novia, 
a sweetheart, aware that so attractive a youth must enjoy the 
smiks of women, and she knew he lied when he swore he spent 
his evenings at work. But his denials gave her a fierce dehj^t. 

When she saw Rosalia’s provoking glance and Curnto’s 
answering smile, rage leapt to her throat She had hated her 
neighbours before, because they were happy and she was 
wretched, because they knew her terrible secret; but now she 
hated them more, already fancying, half crazily, that they were 
conspiring to rob her of her son. On the followmg Sunday, 
in the afternoon. La Cachurra came out of her room, crossedaJie 
patio and stood at the gate. This was a proceeding so unusual 
that the neighbours commented upon it. 

“Dim’t you know why she’s tberti” said Rosalia, with a 
sdfled lau)^ “Her predous son is coming, and slte^fiocsn’t want 
itt to see him.” 

"Does die ihink we’ll eat him?” 
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Cumto arrived and his modier took him quickly to her room 

"She’s as [ealous of him as if he was her lover,” said Pilar. 

Rosaha looked at the closed door, laughing again, and her 
shining eyes were filftd with mischief. It occurred to her 
that It would be very amusing to have a word with Curnto. 
Rosalia’s white teeth gleamed at the thought of La Cachirra’s 
anger. She stationed herself at the gate, so that the pair, when 
they came out, could not help crossing her; but La Cachirra, 
seeing the girl, moved to the other side dt her son so that not 
even a glance should pass between them Rosaha shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“You won’t beat me so easily as that,” she thought 

The Sunday after, when La< Cachirra took up her place at 
the gate, Rosalia went out into the street and strolled along m 
the direction from which she guessed he would come. In a 
minute she saw Curnto, and walked on, elaborately ignoring 
him. 

“Hola!” said he, stopping. 

“Is it you? I thought you were afraid to speak to me.” 

“I’m afraid of nothing,” he answered boastmgly. 

“Except mamma!” 

She walked on, as if she wanted him to leave her; but she 
knew very well he would do no such thing. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

"What has that to do with you, Cuirito? Go to your mother, 
my son, or she’ll beat you. You’re afraid to look at me when 
she’s with you.” 

‘What nonsense.” 

‘Well, vaya Usted con Diosf I have commissions.” 

He went off rather sheepishly, and Rosalia laughed to har- 
self. %e was in the court'yard once more when he pa«ed 
through with La Cachirra on his way out; and diis thne, 
shamed into courage, he stopped and said jpiod night Xa 
C achirra tuitoed red with anger. 

“CMoe, Curnto,” she cried, with a rasping v«ce, “wh« are 
waiting for?” 
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He went away, and the wonian stopped a moment m £ront 
of Rosaha as if she were going to speak, but, with a visible 
effort, she restrained herself, and went back to her dark, silent 
room. • 

A few days later was the feast of San Isidoro, the patron 
saint of Seville, and to celebrate the hohday the mason and one 
or two others had put a string of Chinese lanterns in the patio 
They glowed warmly in the clear summer ni^t The sky was 
soft against the shining stars. The people of the house were 
gathered in the middle of the patio, sitting on chairs, and the 
women, some with babies at their breasts, fanned themselves 
with little paper fans, interrupting their ceaseless chattering to 
Sing a word of abuse at some*older child who was making a 
nuisance of himself. The cool air was very pleasant after the 
day’s breathless heat. Those who had been to the bullfight 
were telling the less fortunate all about it. They described 
with precise detail a wonderful feat that Belmonte, the famous 
matador, had performed. With their vivid imaginations, the 
particulars gamed every mmute in variety and colour, so that 
it appeared that never in the history of Seville had there been 
a more excellent comda. Everyone was present but La 
Cachirra, and in her room diey saw the hght of a solitary 
candle. 

“And her son?" 

"He’s in there,” answered Pilar. “I saw him pass an hour 
ago.” 

“He must be amusing himself,” said Rosalia, with a laugh. 

•Oh, don’t bother about La Gichirra,” said another. “Give 
us a dance, Rosalia ” 

“Yes, yes,” they cned “Go on, my girl. You dance." • 

In Spain they love dancing and th^ love to look at dancing. 
Years and years ago it was said dut &ere was never a Spanim 
woman that was not born to dance. 

The chairs were quickly set in a ring. The mi^n and the 
tram conductor fefohed guitars. I^Ua gor< her castanetsi, 
and stepping forward with anodber girl, began. 
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Curnto, in the poky room, pncked up his ears when he heard 
the music. 

“They’re dancmg,” he said, and an itching shot down his 
limbs. * 

He looked through the curtain and saw the group in the 
mellow light of the Chinese lanterns He saw the two girls 
danang Rosalia wore her Sunday clothes, and, as is customary, 
she was heavily powdered. A splendid carnation gleamed in her 
hair. Curnto’s heart beat quickly Love in Spain grows fast, 
and he had thought often of the handsome girl since that day 
on which he first spoke to her. He moved towards the door 

“What are you doing?” asked La Cachnra. 

“I’m gomg to look at them 'dance You never wish me to 
amuse myself.” 

“It’s Rosalia you want to see.” 

He pushed her away as she tried to stop him, and joined 
the group that watched the dancers. La Cachirra followed a 
step or two, and then stoq^, half hidden by the gloom, with 
fury gnawing at her heart Rosalia saw hun. 

“Aren’t you frightened to look at me?” she whispered, as 
she passed him 

The dancing had made her light-headed and she felt no fear 
of La Cachirra. When the measure ended and her partner sank 
into a chair, Rosalia marched up to Curnto and stood in front 
of him, upright, with her head thrown back and her breast 
heaving with the rapid motion. 

“Of course, you don’t know how to dance,” she said 

“Yes. I do.” 

“Well, come then.” 

She smiled provokingly, but he hesitated He looked over 
his shoulder at his mother, whom he divined, rather than saw, 
m the darkness. Rosalia caught the glance and its meaning. 

"Are you afraid?” • 

**What ^bftuld*! be afraid of he asked, with a shrug of the 
d^idders. 

He ttepped into the ring. Tlie guitarists strummed 
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away and the onlookers rhythmically clapped their hands, 
punctuating the time with an occauonal cry of Ol^ A girl gave 
Cumto a pair of castanets and the pair b^an to dance They 
heard a httle hiss, as of a serpent in th# darkness, and Rosalia, 
quite reckless now, looked with a laugh at the face, ghasdy 
white, that gleamed from the shadows. La Cachirra did not 
move. She watched the movements of the dance, the swaying 
of the bodies, the intncate steps; she saw Rosaha lean back with 
a graceful gesture and smile in Cumto’s face as he wound about 
her, clapping his castanets. Her eyes glowed like coals of fire 
and she felt them burning in the sockets; but no one noticed 
her, and die gave a groan of rage. The dance came to an end, 
and Rosaha, smiling with pleasure at the applause, told Cumto 
she did not know he could dance so well 

La Cachirra Hung herself into her room and bolted the door. 
She gave no answer when Currito came and bade her open 

“Well, I shall go home,” he said. 

Her heart bled with pain, but sh^ would not speak. He was 
all she had, all she loved m the world; and yet she hated him. 
She could not sleep that night, but lay thinking, half-madly, 
that they were robbing her of her son In the morning she did 
not go to work, but lay in wait for Rosalia The girl came out 
at last, rather bedraggled after the night’s festivities, and she 
started when La Cachirra suddenly faced her. 

‘What do you want* with my soM?" 

‘What do you mean?” replied Rosalia, assuming an 
expression of sur{»ise. 

La Cachirra quivered with passion and die bit her hand to 
keep herself quiet. 

“(Ml, you know what I mean. You’re stealing him from me." 

“Do you think I want your son? Keep him away from me. 
I cAU't help it if he runs after me vidierever I go.” 

‘That’s a he!" . 

"Ask him!” And now Rosalia’s voice was so asornful that 
La Cachirra could hardly contab herself, ‘lie waits an hour 
m die stred; to see me. don’t yon keep him to yourself?" 
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“You he, you he? You throw yourself in his way.” 

“If I wanted lovers I could get them without asking 1 don’t 
want the son of a murderess.” 

Then everything grew confused to La Cachirra, the blood 
leaped to her head and choked her eyes She sprang at Rosalia 
and tore her hair. The girl gave a shrill cry and sought to 
defend herself, but immediately a passer-by wrenched them 
apart. 

“If you don't leave Currito alone, I’ll kill you!” cried La 
Cachirra. 

“Do you think I’m frightened^ Keep him from me if you can. 
You fool, don’t you sec that he loves me better than hts eyes?” 

“Now then, go away,” said the man. “Don’t answer her, 
Rosalia.” 

La Cachirra gave a httle roar of passion, like a wild beast 
baulked of its prey, and pushed past into the street. 

But the dance had left Currito madly m love with Rosalia, 
and all next day he thought of ho: red bps; the light of her 
eyes shone in his heart and filled him with enchantment. He 
passionately desired her At nightfall he wandered towards the 
Macarena and presently found himself at her house. He waited 
in the darkness of the porch till he saw her m the pauo. At 
the other end burned his mother’s lonely light. 

“Rosalia,” he called in a low voice. 

She turned, stifling a cry surprise. 

“Why are you here to-day?” die whispered, gpmg towards 
him. 

“I couldn^ keep away from you.” 

“Why?” she smiled. 

“Because I love you.” 

"Do you know your mother nearly killed me this morning?" 

And with the embellishments necessary to die Andalusian 
temperament, she related the occurrence, mnitting, however, 
$he final tavpit which had enraged La Cachirra beyond 
endurance. * 

“She's got dK temper of the devU," said Cuiritor and then, 
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with bravado: '1 shall tell her that youVe my sweetheart” 

“She will be pleased,” said Rosalia iromcally. 

“Will you come to the re/a tomorrow ?” 

“Perhaps,” she answered. • 

He gave a httle chuckle, for he knew by her tone that she 
would. He swaggered even more than usual when he walked 
through the Sierpes on his way home. She was waiting for him 
when he came next day an^ as is the way with lovers m 
Seville, they talked for hours under their breath, with the iron 
gate between them> and it never even occurred to Currito that 
It was a needless impediment. When he asked Rosaha if she 
loved him she answered wuth a httle amorous sigL They tried 
to see die passion that burnt hotly m one another’s eyes. Then 
he went every m/^it. 

But feanng that his mother knew of his visits, Curnto did 
not go to see her on the followmg Sunday. The wretched 
woman waited for him with an aching heart. She was ready to 
fall on her knees and beg him to forgive her, but then, when he 
did not crnne, she hated him; she* would have hked to see him 
dead at her feet. Her heart sank when she thought that another 
week must pass before she could even hope to see him. 

The week passed and soil he did not come. She could not 
bear it. Anguish, anguishi She loved him as no sweetheart 
could ever love him. She told herself that this was Rosaha’s 
doing and when die thought of her rage filled her heart. At 
last Ciurito plucked up his courage and went to see his mother; 
but she had waited too long. It seemed as diough her love was 
dead. She pushed him away when he wanted to kiss her. 

“Why haven’t you come before^” 

“You locked die door on me. I taught you didn’t want (nel” 

“Was it only that? Had you iio Mher reason?” 

“I’ve been busy,” be said, shrug/png his dioulders. 

“Busy? An idle loafer like you. W^t have you been ddmg^ 
You wouldn’t have been too busy to come and setJlosalia.” 

"Why did you hit her?” '' 

/How do you know I hit her? Have you seen her?” la 
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Cachirra strode up toiler son; her eyes flashed “She called me 
a murderess.” 

“Well, what of It?” 

“What of It?” she sdeamed, so that they heard her m the 
patio. “And if I am a murderess — it was for you Yes, I killed 
Pepe Santi; but it was because he was beatmg you It was for 
your sake that I lay in prison for seven years— for seven years. 
Oh, you fool, you think she cares for you, and every mght she 
spends hours at the gate ” 

“I know,” Currito answered with a grin. 

La Cachirra started violently. She shot a puzzled look at him 
and then she understood She gasped with pam and wradi; 
she clutched at her heart as thotigh the agony were too intense 
to bear. 

“You’ve been coming every nif^t to the reja and you never 
came near me? Oh, how cruel! I’ve done everything in the 
world for you. Do you think I loved Pepe Santi? I endured his 
blows so that I could give you bread; and I killed him when he 
beat you. Oh, God, I only hved for you. But for the thought of 
you I would have died rather than suffer those years of prison ” 

“Come, woman, be reasonable. I’m twenty. What d’you 
expect? If it wasn’t Rosalia it would be another.” 

“You beast I hate you. Get out” 

She pushed him violently to the door. Currito shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“You needn’t think I want to stay.” 

He walked jauntily through the patio and slammed the iron 
gate behind him. La Cadiirra stalked to and fro in her dny 
room. The hours passed slowly. For a long while she tinnained 
at the window, watdiing with the horribfe steadfastness of a 
savage beast ready to spring. She stood motionless, repre^ung 
the convulsive restlessness that tcx-e at her heart-strings. There 
was a clapping^ of hands at the refa as a signal that staneone 
was without al!lfd ^ peered forward panting nmuth, her 
fiery eyes alnuot starting bom her head. 1^ It was only the 
masmi. She waited kmger, and Pilar, Rosalia’s mother, can^ 
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in and walked slowly up the stairs to h^r room. La Cachirra 
clutched at her throat to relieve the intolerable oppression of^ 
her breath. Still she waited Now and dien an extraordmary 
quiver travelled through all her hmbs. * 

At last! There was a clap of light hands at the gate, and a 
voice above called out. “Who is it?” 

“Peace!” 

La Cachirra recognised Rosalia’s voice. She gave a gasp of 
triumph. The door was opened from above, and Rosaha, enter' 
ing, crossed the court-yard with a buoyant and easy step. The 
joy of life was in her every motion. She was about to put her 
foot on the stair when La Cachirra sprang forward and stopped 
her. She caught hold of her arm and the girl could not shake 
herself free. 

“What do you want?” said Rosalia. “Let me pass.” 

“What have you been doing with my son?” 

“Let me pass, or I shall call out.” 

“Is It true that you meet at the r^/a every mght?” 

“Mhther, helpl Antonio!” Rosalia cried out shrilly. 

“Answer me.” 

“Well, if you want the truth, you can have it. He’s going 
to marry me. He loves me, and I— I bve him with all my 
heart.” She turned on La Cachirra, trying to free herself from 
the vicious grip. “D’you think you can prevent us? D’you 
think he’s frightened of you? He hates you, he told nte so. 
He wishes you’d never come out of prison.” 

“He told you that?” 

La Cachirra shrank back. Rosalia pursued the advantage. 

“Yes, he told me that; and he told me much more. He told 
me that you murdered Pepe Santi; and that you were in prison 
for seven years; and he wished you were dead.” 

Rosatia Vdssed the words venomously, laughing with shriU 
voice when she saw the wretdied woman shrmk as though 
struck fay palpable blows. a 

^And you ought to be {maid that I don’t refuse to mmry the 
son of a murderess.” 
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Then, giving La Cachirra a push, she leapt to the stairs; but 
the movement revived the woman, stunned by the horrible 
taunts, and with a cry of brutal rage she sprang upon Rosaha 
and caught her by the shoulders and dragged her down. Rosaha 
tui ned and hit her in the face La Cachirra drew a knife from 
her bosom, and with an oath buried it in the gu’l’s net^. Rosalia 
shrieked. 

“Mother, she’s killed me.” 

She fell to the bottom of the stairs and lay huddled up on 
the stones. Blood made a httle pool on the ground. 

Half a dozen doors were flung open at the despairing cry, 
and people rushed to seize La (^chirra; but she backed agamst 
the wall and faced them, with an expression of such feroaty on 
her face that no one dared approach her. The hesitation was 
momentary, but Pilar ran from the balcony shrieking, and the 
common attention for an instant was distracted. La Cachirra 
saw the opportunity and ran forward She reached her room 
and locked and bolted the door behtod her. 

Suddenly the court was filled with people. Pilar with loud 
dreadful cries flung herself down on her daughter and would 
not let herself be dragged away. Someone rushed for a doctor 
and someone else went feu* the police. The crowd surged in 
from the street and colleaed round the door. The doctor 
hurried in with a black bag in his hand When the police came 
a do2en people at' once excitedly explained what had happened. 
They pointed to the door d La Cachirra’s room, ai^ die poUce 
broke m There was a scuffle and they came out with La 
Cachirra handcuffed. The mob rushed forward, but the police 
surrounded her and with their scabbards beat die people off; 
buf they shook dieir fists and hurled curses at her. She looked 
at them scornfully. She deigned to make no answer. Her eyes 
shone with triumfdi. The policemen led her duouj^ die patio 
and diey pa^d by die hody of Rosalia. 

“Is dw d(^d^” asked La Cachirra. 

’Tes," the doctor answered gravdiy. 

“Thanks be to Godl" she said. 
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Fm the first six weeks that Ashenden was at the sanatorium 
he stayed in bed. He saw nobody but the doctor who visited 
him morning and evening, the nurs» who looked after him 
and the maid who brought him his meals. He had contracted 
tuberculosis of the lungs and smce at the tune there were 
reasons that made it difficult for him to go to Switzerland the 
specialist he saw in London had sent him up to a sanatorium 
in the north of Scotland. At last the day came that he had 
been patiently looking forwavd to when the doctor told him 
he could get up; and m the afternoon his nurse, having helped 
him to dress, took him down to the veranda, placed cu^ons 
behind him, wrat^d him up m rugs and left him to enjoy 
the sun that was streaming down from a cloudless sky. It was 
mid-wmier. Tlie sanatorium stood on the top of a hill and 
from it you had a spacious view of the snow-clad country. 
There were people lying all along the veranda in deck-chairs, 
some chatting with their neighbours and some reading. Every 
now and then one would have a fit of coughing and you noticed 
that at the end of it he looked anxiously at lus handkerchief. 
Before the nurse 1^ Ashenden she turned with a kittd of 
prdEessional briskness to the man who was lying m the next 
chair. 

“I want to introduce Mr. Ashenden to you,” she said. Abd 
dien to Ashenden: "This is Mr. McLrod. He and Mr. 
Campbell have been here longor than anyone else.” * 

On the ol^er side of Ash^den was lying a pretty girl, with 
red hair aad bnght blue eyes; die had on no makc'Up, but her 
lips were very red and the colmir her dieeks Was high. It 
emphadsed the astonidiing whitenea of her skin. Ct was lovely 
even when you realised that its delicate texture was (hie to Uf- 
ness. wore a fur coat and was ^mapped up hi so 
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that you cAild sm nothing o£ her body, but her face was 
extremely thm, so t(un that it made her nose, which wasn’t 
‘really large, look a trifle prominent. She gave Ashenden a 
friendly look, but did not speak, and Ashen^, feeling rather 
shy among all those strange people, waited to be spoken to. 

“First time they’ve let you get up, is it?” said McLeod. 

“Yes.” 

“Where’s your room?” 

Ashenden told him 

“Small. I know every room m the place. I’ve been here for 
seventeen years. I’ve got the best room here and so I damned 
well ought to have. Campbell’s been trying to get me out of it, 
he wants it himself, but I’m not*gomg to budge, I’ve got a right 
to it, I came here six months before he did.” 

McLeod, lying there, gave you the impression that he was 
immensely tall; his skin was stretched tight over his bones, his 
cheeks and temples hollow, so that you CQuId see the formation 
of his skull under it, and in that emaciatbd face, with its great 
bony nose, die eyes were pretcrnaiurally large, 

“^venteen years is a long time,” said Ashenden, because he 
could think of nothmg else to say. 

‘Time passes very quickly. I like it here. At first, after a 
year or two, I went away m the summer, but I doh't any more. 
It’s my home now I’ve got a brother and two sisters; but 
they’re marned and now they’ve got families; they don’t want 
me. When you’ve been here a few years and you go back 
to ordinary hfe, you feel a bit out of 1^ youstknow. Your pals 
have gone their own ways and you’vfi< got nothing in common 
swth them any more. It all seems an awful rush. Much ado 
about noihmg, that’s what it is. It’s ncnsy and stuffy. No, one’s 
better off here. I shan’t stir agam till they carry me out feet 
first in my cofSn , x' < 

Hie i^iedaHst had told Ashenckn that if he tooK care ei him^ 
self for a rmsonable time he would get.(Well and he looked at 
McLoEid wim cariosity. 

“What do you do with yourself all day IcMig?” he asked. 
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“Do? Having T.B. is a whole time boy. There’s my 

temperature to take and then I weigh myself 1 don’t hurry 
over my dressing. I have breakfast, I read the papers and go ‘ 
for a walk. Then I have my rest. I lunch and play bridge. I 
have another rest and then I dme. 1 play a bit more bridge 
and I go tt) bed. They’ve got quite a decent library here, we 
get all the new books, but I don’t really have much time for 
reading. 1 talk to people. You meet all sorts here, you know. 
They come and they go. Sometimes they go because they think 
they’re cured, but a lot of them come back, and sometimes they 
go because they die. I’ve seen a lot of people out and before I 
go I expect to see a lot more.’’ 

The girl sitting on Ashenden’s other side suddenly spoke. 

“1 should tell you that few persons can get a heartier laugh 
out of a hearse than Mr McLeod,’’ she said 

McLeod chuckled. 

“I don’t know about that, but it wouldn’t be human nature 
if I didn’t say to myself* Well, I’m pst as glad it’s him and not 
me they’re taking for a ride.’’ 

It occurred to him that Ashenden didn’t know the pretty 
girl, so he introduced him. 

“By the way, I don’t think you’ve met Mr. Ashenden—Miss 
Bishop. She’s ^glish, but not a bad girl.’’ 

“How long have you been here?’’ asked Ashenden. 

“Only two years. This is my last winter* Dr. Lennox says 
I shall be all right lU a few months and there's no reasoh why 
I Wouldn’t go home.’* 

“Sifly, 1 call It,’’ said McLeod. “Stay where you’re well oS, 
that’s what I say.” 

At that moment a man, leaning on a stick, came walking 
slowly along the veranda. 

“Oh, look, diere’s Major Templeton,’’ said Miss Bishop, a 
miile lighting up h^ blue eyes; and as he came up: Tm 
glad to see you up * i 

“Oh, it was nothing. Only a bit of a cokb Tm quite all i%ht 
now.” 
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The words were Wrdly out of his mouth when he began to 
cough He leaned heavily on his sack. But when the attack was 
(Sver he smiled gaily. 

“Can’t get nd of thull'damned cough/’ he said. “Smoking 
too much Dr Lennox says 1 ought to giv^ it up, but it’s no 
good— I can’t’’ 

He was a tall fellow, good-looking in a slightly theatrical 
way, with a dusky, sallow face, fine very dark eyes and a neat 
black moustache He was wearmg a fur coat with an Astrakhan 
collar. His appearance was smart and perhaps a trifle showy. 
Miss Bishop made Ashenden known to him. Ma]or Templeton 
said a few civil words in an easy, cordial way, and then asked 
the girl to go for a stroll with him; he had been ordered to 
walk to a certain place in the wood behind the sanatorium and 
ba^ again. McLeod watched them as they sauntered c^. 

“I wonder if there’s anything between those two,’’ he said. 
“They do say Templeton was a devil \yith the girk before he 
got ill.” , 

“He doesn’t look up to much in that Ime lUst now,” said 
Ashenden. 

“You never can tell I’ve seen a lot of rum things here in 
my day. I could tell you no end of stories if I wanted to.” 

‘Tou evidently do, so why don’t you?” 

McLeod grinned. 

“Well, I’ll tell you one. Three or four years ago there was 
a woman here who was pretty hot stuff. Her husl^nd used to 
come and see her every other week-end, he was crazy about 
her, used to fly up from London; but Dr. Lennox was pretty 
sure she was carrying on with somebody her^ but he couldn’t 
find «out who. So one night when we’d all gone to bed he 
had a diin coat of paint put down ]ust outside her room and 
next day he had everyone’s slippers examined. Neai> wasn’t 
it? The fellow whose slippers had paint o{( them got tlie pudi. 
Dr. L«mox l^s ,to be particular, you know. He doem’t want 
the place to get a bad name.” , 

“How long has Templeton been here?” 
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“Three or four months. He’s been in most of the time. 
He’s for it all right Ivy Bishop’ll be a oamned fool if she gets 
stuck on him. She’s got a good chance of getting well. I’ve 
seen so many of them, you know, I can tell When I look at a 
fellow I make up my mind at once whether he’ll get well or 
whether he won’t, and if he won’t I can make a pretty shrewd 
guess how long he’ll last. I’m very seldom mistaken. I give 
Templeton about two years myself ’’ 

McLeod gave Ashenden a speculative look and Ashenden, 
knowing what he was thmking, though he tried to be amused, 
could not help feeling somewhat concerned There was a 
twinkle in McLeod’s eyes. He plainly knew what was passing 
through Ashenden’s nund. 

“You’ll get all right. I wouldn’t have mentioned it if I hadn’t 
been pretty sure of that, 1 don’t want Dr Lennox to hoof 
me out for putting the fear of God into his bloody patients.’’ 

Then Ashenden’s nurse came to take him back to bed. Even 
though he had only sat out for an hour, he was tired, and was 
glad to find himself once more between the sheets. Dr. Lennox 
came in to see him in the course of the evemng. He looked 
at his temperature charL . 

“That’s not so bad,’’ he said. 

Dr. Lennox was small, brisk and genul. He was a good 
enough doctor, an excellent business man, and an enthusiastic 
hriierman. When the fishing season began he was mclined 
to leave the care of his patients to his assistants; the patients 
grumbled a httle, but were glad enough to eat the young salmon 
he brought back to vary their meals. He was fond of talking, 
and now, landing at the end of Ashenden’s bed, he asked him, 
in his broad Scots, whether he had got mto conversationjvith 
any of the patients that afternoon. Ariienden told him the 
nurse had mtroduced him to McLeod. Dr. Lennox laughed. 

“The oldest living inhabitant. knows more about die 
sanatorium and its inmates than I do. How he gm his informa- 
tion I haven’t an idea, but there’s not a thing idbout the (nivate 
lives of anytme undo’ dus roc^ that he (kiem’t know. Hhete’s 
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not an old maid in the place with a keener nose for a bit of 
scandal. Did he tell you about Campbell?” 

'* “He mentioned him.” 

“He hates Campbell, md Campbell hates him. Funny, when 
you come to think of it, those two men, they’ve been here for 
seventeen years and they’ve got about one sound lung between 
them. They loathe the sight of one another I’ve had to refuse 
to hsten to the complaints about one another that they come 
to me with. Camf^ll’s room is |ust below McLeod’s and 
Campbell plays the fiddle. It drives McLeod wild. He says 
he’s been listening to the same tunes for fifteen years, but 
Campbell says McLeod doesn’t know one tune from another. 
McLeod wants me to stop Campbell playing, but I can’t do that, 
he’s got a perfect right to play so long as he doesn’t play in 
the silence hours. I’ve offered to change McLeod’s room, but 
he won’t do that. He says Campbell only plays to drive him 
out of the room because it’s the best in the house, and he’s 
damned if he’s going to have it It’s queer, isn’t it, that two 
middle*aged men should think it worth while to make life hell 
for one another. Neither can leave the cKher alone. They have 
their meals at the same table, they play bndge together; and 
not a day passes without a row. Sometimes I’ve threatened to 
turn them both out if they don’t behave like sensible fellows. 
That keeps them quiet for a bit. They don’t want to go. 
They’ve been here so long, they've got no one any more who 
gives a damn for diem, and they can’t cope with the world 
outside. Cam(^ll went away for a couple of months’ holiday 
some years ago. He came back after a week; he said he couldn't 
stsand the racket, and the sight of so many people m the streets 
scared him.” 

It was a strange world into which Ashenden found himself 
thrown when, his health gradually improving, he was aMe to 
mix widi his fellow pac^ts. One monung Dr. Lennmi told 
him he could thenceforward lunch in the duung-room. This 
WM a bl|;e^ uiw room, with great window space; the ndndows 
woe tdways wide c^ro and on 6ne days the sun streamed in. 

» 
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There seemed to be a great many people and it took him some 
time to sort them out. They were of all Icinds, young, middle- 
aged and old. There were some, like McLeod and Campbell, 
who had been at the sanatorium for years and expected to die 
there. Others had only been there for a few months. There was 
one middle-aged spinster called Miss Atkin who had been 
commg every winter for a long time and in the summer went 
to stay with friends and relations She had nothing much the 
matter with her any more, and might just as well have stayed 
away altogether, but she liked the hfe Her long residence had 
given her a sort of position, she was honorary librarian and 
hand in glove with the matron. She was always ready to gossip 
with you, but you were soon warned that everything you said 
was passed on. It was usefu] to Dr Lennox to know that his 
patients were gettii% on well together and were happy, that 
they did nothing imprudent and followed his instructions 
Little escaped Miss Atkin’s sharp eyes, and from her it went 
to the matron and so to Dr. Lennox Because she had been 
coming for so many years, she sat at the same table as McLeod 
and Campbell, together with an old general who had been {Mit 
there on account of his rank. The table was in no way different 
from any other, and it was not more advantageously placed, 
but because the oldest residents sat there it was looked upon 
as the most desirable place to sit, and several elderly women 
were bitterly resentful because Miss Atkin, who went away for 
four or five months every summer, should be given a place 
there while they who spent the whole year in the sanatorium 
sat at other tables There was an old Indian civilian who had 
been at the sanatorium longer than anyone but McLeod and 
Campbell; he was a man who in his day had ruled a proviOGe, 
and he was waiting irascibly for either McLeod or ^mpbell 
to die so that he might take his place at the hrtt table. 
Ashendon made the acquaintance of Campbell. He was a long, 
btg*boned fellow with a bald head, so thin that y|pu wondenra 
hofi^ Ms limbs hdd together; and when he sat mimplcd in 
an arin-chair l«s ^ve you the uncanny impresiiott of a 
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maomkin m a pup^t-show. He was brusque, touchy and bad- 
tempered. The first thing he asked Ashenden was: 

' "Arc you fond of music?” 

“Yes.” 

“No one here cares a damn for it. I play the violin. But if 
you hkc It, come to my room one day and I’ll play to you.” 

“Don’t you go,” said McLeod, who heard him. "It’s torture,” 

“How can you be so rude?” cried Miss Atkm. “Mr. Campbell 
plays very nicely." 

“There’s no one in this beastly place that knows one note 
from another,” said Campbell. 

With a derisive chuckle McLeod walked off. Miss Atkin 
tried to smooth things down. 

“You mustn’t mind what Mr McLeod said.” 

“Oh, I don’t. I’ll get back on him all right.” 

He played the same tune over and over again all that after* 
noon. McLeod banged on the fioor, but Campbell went on. He 
sent a message by a maid to say that he had a headache and 
would Mr. Campbell mind ifot playing; CamfdbcU replied rha r 
he had a perfect right to play and if Mr. McL^ didn’t like it 
he could lump it. When next they met high words passed. 

Ashenden was put at a table with the pretty Miss Bishop, with 
Templeton, and with a London man, an accountant, called 
Henry Chester. He was a stocky, broad-shouldered, wiry little 
fellow, and the last person you would ever have thought would 
be attacked by T.B. It had come upon him as a sudtfen and 
unexpected blow. He was a perfectly ordinary man, somewhere 
between thirty and forty, married, with two children. He lived 
m a decent suburb. He went up to the city every morning and 
readfthe morning paper; he came down from the city evety 
evening and read the evening paper. He had no mterests except 
his btisuiess smd his family. He liked his work; he made 
enough money to hve in ^mfort, he put fay a leasonafale sum 
every year, he played golf on Saturday aftomoon and on 
Sunday, he went every August for a three week^ faohday to 
the same jdace m the east coast; fait chUdm would grow up 
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and marry, then he would turn his business* over to his son and 
retire with his wife to a htde house in^he country where he 
could potter about till death claimed him at a ripe old age. Hf 
asked nothing more from life than that, and it was a life that 
thousands upon thousands of his fellow men lived with satisfac- 
tion. He was the average citizen. Then this thing happened. 
He had caught cold playing golf, it had gone to his chest, and 
he had had a cough that he couldn’t shake oil. He had always 
been strong and healthy, and had no opinion of doctors; but 
at last at his wife’s persuasion he had consented to see one. 
It was a shock to him, a fearful shock, to learn that there was 
tubercle in both his lungs and that his only chance of hfe was 
to go immediately to a sanatonum. The specialist he saw then 
told him that he might be able to go back to work m a couple 
of years, but two years had passed and Dr. Lennox advised him 
not to think of it for at least a year more. He showed him 
the bacilli in his sputum, and in an X-ray photograph the 
actively-diseased patches m his lui^s He lost heart It seemed 
to him a cruel and uniust trick that fate had played upon hun. 
He could have understood it if he had led a wild hfe, if he had 
drunk too much, played around with women or kept late hours. 
He would have deserved it then. But he bad done none of these 
things. It was monstrously' unfair. Having no resources in him- 
self, no interest in books, he had nothing to do but think of 
his health. It became an obsession. He watched his symptoms 
anxiously. Hiey had to deprive him of a thermometer borause 
he todc his temperature a dozen times a day. He got it into 
hts head that the doctors were taking his case too indifferently, 
and in order to force their attention used every method be ctnild 
devise to make the thermometer regi^r a temperature» that 
would alarm; and when his tricks were foiled he grew sulky 
and querulous. But he was by nature a jovial, hiendly creature, 
and when he forgot himseU he talked and laughed gaily; then 
on a sudden he remembered diat he was a sick man and you 
would see in his eyes die fear of death. ^ 

At the end of ei^ month his wife came up to spend a day 
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or two in a lodguig-house nearby. Dr Lennox did not much 
hke the visits ^at relatives paid the patients, it excited and 
unsetded them. It was gioving to see the eagerness with which 
Henry Chester looked forward to his wife’s arrival; but it was 
strange to notice that once she had come he seemed less pleased 
than one would have expected Mrs. Chester was a pleasant, 
cheerful little woman, not pretty, but neat, as commonplace as 
her husband, and you only had to look at her to know that 
she was a good wife and mother, a careful housekeeper, a nice, 
quiet body who did her duty and interfered with nobody. She 
had been quite happy in the dull, domesuc life they had led 
for so many years, her only di$|ipation a visit m the pictures, 
her great thrill the sales m the big London shops; and it had 
never ocxurred to her that it wa^ monotonous It completely 
satisfied her. Ashenden liked her. He listened with interest 
while she prattled about her children and her house m the 
suburbs, her neighbours and her trivial occupations. On one 
occasion he met her m the sbad. Chester for some reason con' 
nected with his treatment had stayed in and she was alone. 
Ashenden suggested that they should walk together. They 
talked for a htde of indifferent things. Then she suddenly 
asked him how he thought her hudiand was. 

“I think he seems to be getting on all right,” 

‘Tm so terribly worried.” 

‘Tou must remember it’s a slow, long business. One has to 
have patience.” 

They walked on a little and then he saw she was crying. 

“You mustn’t be unhappy about him,” said Ashenden gently. 

“(Jh, you don’t know what I have to put up with when I 
come here. I know I ought not to speak about it, but I must 
I can trust you, can’t I?” 

“Of course." 

“I love him. I’m devoted to him. I’d do anything in the 
world I could fiw him We’ve never quarrelled, we’ve never 
even differed about a single thmg. He’s\beginning to hate 
me and it breaks my h^." 
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“Oh, I can’t bchevc that Why, when you’re not here he 
talks of you all the tune. He couldn’t talk more mcely. He’a 
devoted to you.” 

“Yes, that’s when I’m not here. Its when I’m here, when 
he sees me well and strong, that it comes over hun You sec, 
he resents it so terribly that he’s ill and I’m well. He’s afraid 
he’s gomg to die and he hates me because I’m going to live. 
I have to be on my guard all the time; almost everything I 
say, if I speak of the children, if 1 speak of the future, 
exasperates him, and he says bitter, wounding things. When 
I speak of somethmg I’ve had to do to the house or a servant 
I’ve had to change it irntatjes him beyond endurance. He 
complains that I treat him as if he didn’t count any more 
We used to be so united, and now I feel there’s a great wall of 
antagonism between us. I know I shouldn’t blame him, I know 
It’s only his illness, he’s a dear good man really, and kmd> 
ness its^, normally he’s the easiest man in the world to get on 
with; and now I simply dread Warning here and I go with 
relief. He’d be terribly sorry if I bad T.B but I know that in 
his heart of hearts it would be a rehef. He could forgive me, 
he could forgive fate, if he thought I was going to die too. 
Sometimes he tortures me by talking about what I shall do 
when he’s dead, and when I get hysterical and cry out to him 
to stop, he says I needn’t grudge him a httle pleasure when 
hell be dead so soon and I can go on hvmg for years and years 
and have a good tune. Oh, it’s so frightful to thmk that this 
love we’ve had for one another all these years should die in this 
sordid, miserable way.” 

Mrs. Chester sat down on a stone by the roadside and, gave 
way to passionate wee(Mng. Ashenden looked at her with pity, 
but could find nothing to say that might comfort her. What 
she had told him did not come quite as a surprise. 

“Give me a cigarette,” ^e said a{ last “I mustn’t let my 
eyes get all red and swollen, or Henry’ll know I’te been crying 
and he’ll think had ^d news about him. Is death so 
horrible? Do we all fear death like diat?” 
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“I don’t know,” said Ashenden. 

"When my mother was dying she didn’t seem to mind a* bit. 
She knew it was commg and she even made httle ]okes about 
It. But she was an old woman.” 

Mrs. Chester pulled herself together and they set off again. 
They walked for a while m silence. 

“You won’t thmk any the worse of Henry for what I’ve told 
you?” she said at last. 

“Of course not.” 

“He’s been a good husband and a good father. I’ve never 
known a better man m my life. Unul this illness 1 don’t think 
an unkind or ungenerous thought ever passed through his 
head.” 

The conversation left Ashenden pensive. People often said 
he had a low opinion of human nature. It was because he did 
not always ]udge his fellows by the usual standards. He 
accepted, with a smile, a tear or a shrug of the shoulders, much 
that filled others with dism^. It was true that you would never 
have expeaed that good-natured, commonplace httle chap to 
harbour such bitter and unworthy thoughts; but who has ever 
been able to tell to what depths man may fall or to what heights 
rise? The fault lay in the poverty of his ideals. Henry Chester 
was born and bred to lead an average life, exposed to the 
normal vicissitudes of existence, and when an unforeseeable 
acadent befell him he had no means of coping with it. He was 
like a brick made to take its place with a million others in 
a huge factory, but by chance with a flaw in it so that it is 
inadequate to its purpose. And the brick too, if it had a mind, 
might cry: What have I done that I cannot fulfil my modest 
end,* but must be taken away from all these other bricks that 
support me and thrown on the dust-heap? It was no fault of 
Henry Chester’s that he was incapable of the conceptions that 
might have enabled him\o bear his calamity with resignation. 
It is not eveayone who can find solace in art or thought. It is 
the tragedy our day that these humble teuls h^ve lost their 
faith in God, in whom lay hope, and their Bekef in a resurrec* 

• % 
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tion that might brmg them the happmes» that has been denied 
them on eardi; and have found noting to put m their place. , 
There are people who say that suffering ennobles. It is not 
true. As a general rule it makes man petty, querulous and 
selHsh; but here in this sanatorium there was not much suffer- 
ing In certain stages of tuberculosis the slight fever that 
ac<;ompanies it excites rather than depresses, so ^at the patient 
feels alert and, upborne by hope, faces the future bhthely, but 
for all that the idea of death haunts the subconscious. It is a 
sardonic theme song that runs through a sprightly operetta. 
Now and again the gay, melodious anas, the dance measures, 
deviate strangely into tragic strains that throb menacingly down 
the nerves; the petty interests of every day, the small jealousies 
and trivial concerns are as nothing; pity and terror make the 
heart on a sudden stand sull and the awfulness of death 
broods as the silence that precedes a tropical storm broods 
over the tropical jungle. After Ashenden had been for 
some time at the sanatorium thnce came a boy of twenty. 
He ivas in the navy, a sub-lieutcnant in a submarine, and he 
had what they used to call in novels gallopmg consumption. 
He was a tall, good-looking youth, with curly brown hair, blue 
eyes and a very sweet smile. Ashenden saw him two or 
three times lying on the terrace m the sun and jxissed the time 
of day with him. He was a cheerful lad. He talked of musical 
shows and film stars; and he read the paper for the football 
results and the boxing news. Then he was put to bed and 
Ashenden saw him no more. His relations were sent for and 
in two months he was dead. He died uncomplaining. He 
understood what was happening to him as little as an animal. 
For a day or two there was the same malaise in the sanatonum 
as there is in a prison when a man has been hanged; and then, 
as though by universal consent, in obedience to an instinct of 
self-preservation, the boy was put oih of mind: life, with its 
difee meals a day, its gdif on the miniature course, its rego- 
lat<qil exercise, its tjfrescrtbed tests, its quarrehi and jeabudo^ 
to p«, wo. « » 
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Campbell, to the exasperation of McLeod, continued to play the 
prize-song and “Aniue Laurie” on his fiddle. McLeod continued 
* to boast of his bridge and gossip about other people’s health 
and morals. Miss Atkwi continued to backbite. Henry Chester 
continued to complam that the doctors gave him msufficient 
attention and railed against fate because, after the model life 
he had led, it had played him such a dirty trick. Ashenden 
conunued to read, and with amused tolerance to watch the 
vagaries of his fellow<reatures 
He became intimate with Major Templeton. Templeton 
was perhaps a httle more than forty years of age. He had been 
in the Grenadier Guards, but had resigned his commission 
after the war. A man of ample means, he had since then 
devoted himself entirely to pleasure He raced in the racing 
season, shot m the shooting season and hunted in the hunting 
season. When this was over he went to Monte Carlo. He told 
Ashenden of the large sums he had made and lost at baccarat. 
He was very fond of women and if his stories could be believed 
they were very fond of Kim. He loved good food and good 
dnnk. He knew by their first names the head waiters of 
every restaurant in London where you ate well He belonged 
to half a dozen clubs. He had led for years a useless, selfish, 
worthless life, the sort of life which maybe it will be impossible 
for anyone to live in the future, but he had lived it without 
mi^vmg and had enjoyed it. Ashenden asked him once what 
he would do if he had his time over agam and he answered 
that he would do exactly what he had done. He was an amiis« 
mg talker, gay and pleasantly ironic, and he dealt with the 
surface of things, which was all he knew, with a light, easy 
and assured touch. He always had a pleasant word for the 
dowdy spinsters m the sanatorium and a joking one for the 
peppery old gentlemen, for he combined good manners widi 
a natural kindliness. He knew his way a^ut the superficial 
wcM'ld dt ^e people who have more money than (hey know 
whi^ CD do With as well as he knew hk way about lA&^vc, 
He was the ^id man who would alv^ys have beat willing 

' o* 
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to take a bet, to help a friend and to give a 'tenner to a rogue. 
If he had never done much good in the^ world he had never 
dune much harm. He amounted to nothing. But he was a' 
more agreeable companion than many af more sterling charac- 
ter and of more admirable qualities. He was very ill now. 
He was dying and he knew it He took it with the same easy, 
laughing nonchalance as he had uken all the rest. He’d had 
a thundering good time, he regretted nothing, it was rotten 
tough luck getting T.B, but to hell with it, no one can hvc 
for ever, and when you came to think of it, he might have 
been killed m the war or broken his bloody neck in a pomi 
to point. His principle all through life had been, when you’ve 
made a bad bet, pay up- and fot^et about it He’d had a good 
run for his money and he wjs ready to call it a day. It had 
been a damned good party while it lasted, but every party’s 
got to come to an end, and next day it doesn’t matter much if 
you went home with the milk or if you left while the fun was 
m full swing. 

Of all those people m the sanatorKun he was probably from 
the moral standpoint the least worthy, but he was the only one 
who genuinely accepted the inevitable with unconcern. He 
snapped his lingers in the face of death, and you could choose 
whedier to call his levity unbecoming or his msouoance 
gallant. 

The last thing that ever occurred to him when he came to 
the sanatorium was that he might fall more deeply in love 
there than he had ever done before His amours had been 
numerous, but they had been light; he had been content with 
the politely mercenary love of chorus girls and with ephemeral 
unions with women of easy virtue whom he met at house 
parties. He had always taken care to avoid any attachment 
that might endanger his freedom. His only aim in life had 
been to get as much fun out of it as Qossihle, and where «ex 
was concerned he found every advantage and no inMnvenience 
in ceaseless variety. But he hlwd women. Even when they 
yvere quite old he c^id not talk to them wi^ut a careu in 
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his eyes and a tenderness in his voice. He vras prepared to do 
anything to please tSem. They were conscious of his interest 
'm them and were agreeably flattered, and they felt, quite 
mistakenly, that they could trust him never to let them down. 
He once said a thing that Ashenden thought showed insight. 

“You know, any man can get any woman he wants if Ite 
ones hard enough, there’s nothmg in that, but once he’s got 
her, only a man who thinks the world of women can get nd 
of her without humiliaong her.” 

It was simply imm habit that he began to make love to Ivy 
Bishop. She wa» the prettiest and the youngest girl in the 
sanatorium She was in point of fact not so young as Ashenden 
had first thought her, she was twenty'Oine, but for the last 
eight years she had been wandenng from one sanatonum to 
another, m Switzerland, Engboid and Scotland, and die 
sheltered invalid hfe had preserved her youthful appearance 
so that you might easily have taken her for twenty. Ail she 
knew of the world she had learnt in these establishments, so 
that she combined rather^cunously extreme innocence with 
extreme sophistication. She had seen a number of love afbirs 
run their course. A good many men, of various nationalities, 
had made love to her; she accepted ^eir attentions with self- 
possession and humour, <t>ut she had at her disposal plenty of 
firmness when they showed an inchnation to go too far. Sie 
had a force of character unexpected in anyone who looked so 
flower-hke and when it came to a show-down knew how to 
express her meaning in plain, cool and decisive words. She 
was quite ready to have a flirtation with George Templeton. 
It was a game she understood, and though always charming to 
him, it was with a bantering hghtness that show^ quite cleariy 
that she had summed him up and had no mind to take the 
aflfair more seriously than he did. Like Ashenden, Templeton 
went to bed every evenipg at six and dined in his room, so diat 
he saw Ivy only by day. They went for little walks together, 
but otherwHe were seldom alone. At Itmdh the conversation 
b^een the four of them, Ivy, Temple^ Henry C^iester 
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and Ashenden, was general, but it was obvious that it was for 
neither of the two men that Templeton fook so much trouble 
to be enteruinmg. It seemed to Ashenden that he was ceasing' 
to flirt with Ivy to pass the tune, and /hat his feehng for her 
was growing deeper and more smcere; but he could not tell 
whether she was conscious of it nor whether it meant anything 
to her. Whenever Templeton hazarded a remark that was 
more mtimate than the occasion warranted she countered it 
with an ironic one that made them all laugh. But Templeton’s 
laugh was rueful. He was no longer content to have her take 
him as a play-boy The more Ashenden knew Ivy Bishop the 
more he liked her. There was something pathetic in her sick 
beauty, with that lovely transpatent skm, the thm face m which 
the eyes were so large and so wonderfully blue; and there was 
somethmg pathetic in her p&ght, for like so many others m 
the sanatorium she seemed to be alone m the world. Her 
mother led a busy social life, her sisters were married; they 
took but a perfunctory interest m the young woman from 
whom they had been separated ift»w for eight years. They 
corresponded, they came to see her occasionally, but there was 
no longer very much between them. She accepted the situation 
without bitterness. She was friendly with everyone and pre> 
pared always to hsten with sympathy to the complamts and 
the distress of all and sundry. She went out of her way to be 
nice to Henry Chester and did what she could to cheer 
him. 

“Well, hfr. Cherter,” she said to him one day at lunch, “k’s 
the end of the mouth, your wife wiU be coming tomorrow. 
That’s something to look forward to.” 

“No, she’s not coming this month,” he sa^ quietly, lool^g 
down at his plate. 

“Oh, I am sorry. Why not? The children are all right, aren’t 
they?" , 

“Dr. Lennox dunks it’s better for me that die shouldn't 
come.” * 

There was a dle^. Ivy lodked at him vinth trotdded eyes 
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"Hiat's tough luck, old man,” said Templeton m his Hearty 
*way. “Why didn’t you tell Lennox to go to hell?" 

“He must know bes^” said Chester. 

Ivy gave him another look and began to talk of somethmg 
else. 

Looking back, Ashenden reahsed that she had at once sus- 
pected the truth. For next day he happened to walk with 
Chester. 

“I’m awfully sorry your wife isn’t coming,’’ he said. “You’ll 
miss her visit dreadfuUy." 

“Dreadfully” 

He gave Ashenden a sidelong; glance. Ashenden felt that he 
had something he wanted to say, but could not bring himself 
to say It. He gave his shoulderl an angry shrug. 

“It’s my fault if she’s not coming. I asked Lennox to write 
and tell her not to. I couldn’t stick it any more. I spend the 
whole month looking forward to her coming and then when 
she’s here I hate her. Yog* see, I resent so awfully having this 
filthy disease. She’s stnmg and well and full of beans. It mad- 
dens me when I see the pain in her eyes. What does it matter 
to her really? Who cares if you’re ill? They pretend to care, 
but they’re jolly glad, it’s you and not them. I’m a swme, 
aren’t I?” 

Ashenden remembered how Mrs. Chester had sat on a stone 
by the side of the road and wept. 

“Aren’t you afraid you’ll make her very unhappy, not letung 
her come?” 

"She must put up with that I’ve got enough with my own 
unluippiness without bothering with hers.” 

Ashenden did not know what to say and they walked on ui 
silence. Suddenly Chester broke out irritably. 

"It’s all very well for you to be disinterested and unselfish, 
you’re going to live, fm going to die, and God 4 unn it, I 
don’t wantfto die. Why should I? It’s not fair.” 

Time passed. In a place like the sanatoWn where thcR was 
Ikde ID occupy the mind it was inevitabl\that soon evoyone 
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thovSd know that George Templeton was m love widi Ivy 
Bishop. But It was not so easy m tell what her feelings werCv 
It was plain that she liked his companjy, but she did not seek 
It, and indeed it looked as though she took pains not to be 
alone with him. One or two of the middle-aged ladies tried 
to trap her into some compromismg admission, but ingenuous 
as she was, she was easily a match for them. She ignored their 
hints and met their straight questions with incredulous laughter 
She succeeded m exasperating them. 

‘*She can’t be so stupid as not to see that he’s mad about her.” 

“She has no right to play with him hke that.” 

“I believe she’s ]ust as much m love with him as he is with 
her.” 

“Dr. Lennox ought to tell 6er mother.” 

No one was more incensed than McLeod. 

“Too ridiculous. After all, nothing can come of it. He’s 
riddled with T.B. and she’s not much better ” 

Campbell on the other hand was^sardonlc and gross. 

“I’m all for their havmg a good time while they can. I bet 
there's a bit of hanky-panky going on if one only knew, and I 
don’t blame ’em.” 

“You cad,” said McLeod. 

“Oh, come off it. Templeton isn’t the sort of chap to play 
bumble-puppy bridge with a girl like that unless he’s getting 
something out of h, and she knows a thing or two, I bet.” 

Adienden, who saw most of them, knew them better than 
any of the others. Templeton at last had uken him mto his con- 
fidence. He was rather amused at himself. 

“Rum thing at my time of life, falling in love with a de^t 
girl. Last thing I’d ever expected of myself. And it’s no good 
denying it. I’m in it up to the neck; if 1 were a well man I’d 
ask her to marry me tomorrow. I never knew a girl could be 
as nice as that. I’ve always thought giVls, decent girls, I mean, 
damned bores. But she isn’t a Imre, she’s as clevo* as the can 
stick. And pretty t^. My God, what a skinl And that hair; 
but it isn't any of/^t tint’s bowled me over like a sow «l 

I f 
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ninepins. D’you knon^ what’s got me? Damned ridiculous jwhen 
you come to think of it. An old rip like me. Virtue. Makes 
'me laugh like a hyena. Last thing I’ve ever wanted in a woman, 
but there it is, no getting away from it, she’s good, and it makes 
me feel like a worm Surprises you, I suppose?” 

“Not a bit,” said Ashenden “You’re not Ae first rake who’s 
fallen to mnocence. It’s merely the sentimemality of middle 
age.” 

“Dirty dog,” laughed Templeton. 

“What does she say to it?” 

“Good God, you don’t suppose I’ve told her. I've never said 
a word to her that I wouldn’t have said before anyone else. I 
may be dead m six months, jnd besides, what have I got to 
ofier a girl bke that?” I 

Ashenden by now was pretty sure that she was ]ust as much 
in love with Templeton as he was with her. He had seen the 
Hush that coloured her cheeks when Templeton came into the 
dining-room and he had noticed the soft glance she gave him 
now and then when he ms not looking at her. There was a 
peculiar sweetness in her smile when she listened to him telling 
some of his old experiences. Ashenden had the impression that 
she basked comfortably m bis love as the i^tients on the terrace, 
faang the snow, basked m the hot sunshine; but it might vcfy 
well be that she was content to leave it at that, and it was 
certainly no business of his to tell Templeton what perhaps she 
had no wish that he should know. 

Then an madent occurred to disturb die monotony of lifle. 
Thou^ McLeod and Campbell were always at oi^s diey 
{dayed bridge together because, tiU Templeton came, they were 
th^best players in the sanatorium. They bickered incessantly, 
their post-miortems woe endless, but aft» so many years each 
knew the other’s game perfeedy and they todc a kcui deli^ 
m scoring off one another. As a rule Templeton refused to i^y 
with themLthoi:^ a fine player he preferred to play with Ivy 
Bidiop, ana McLeod and Campbell wore agreed on dus, that 
ahe ruitoitd dw fam& She was the kind ol^^yer wks having 
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tnadck a mistake that lost the rubber, WQuld laugh and say: 
Well, It only made the diHerencc u£ a trick. But one aftar- 
noon, since Ivy was staying in her room with a headache,' 
Templeton consented to play with C&mpbell and McLeod. 
Ashenden was the fourth Though it was the end of March 
there had been heavy snow for several days, and they played, 
in a veranda open on three sides to the wintry air, in fur coats 
and caps, with mittens on their hands. The stakes were too 
small for a gambler hke Templeton to take tne game seriously 
and his bidding was overbold, but he played so much better 
than the other three that he generally managed to make his 
contract or at least to come near it. But there was much 
doubling and redoubling. Th^ cards ran high, so that an 
inordmate number of sma]^ slams were bid; it was a 
tempestuous game, and McLeod and Campbell lashed one 
another with their tongues. Half-past five arrived and the last 
rubber was started, for at six the bell rang to send everyone to 
rest. It was a hard-fought rubber, ^ith sets on both sides, for 
McLeod and Campbell were opponents and each was 
determined that the other should not win. At ten minutes to 
SIX It was game all and the last hand was dealt. Templeton 
was McLeod’s partner and Ashenden Campbell’s. The bidding 
started with two clubs from McLeod; Ashenden said nothing; 
Templeton showed that he had substantial help, and finally 
McLeod called a grand slam. Campbell doubled and McLeod 
redoubled. Hearing this, die players at other tables who had 
broken off gathered round and the hands were played in 
deadly nlence to a httle crowd of onlookers. McLeod’s face 
was white with excitement and there were beads of sweat on 
his brow. His hands trembled. Campbell was very gdm. 
McLeod had to take two finesses and they both came oE He 
finished with a squeeze and got the last of the thirteen tricks. 
There was a burst of applause from the onlookers. hfeLeod) 
arrogant in victory, sprang to his feet. He shook |jis clenched 
fist at Campbell * 

^lay that ofi oiyyour blasted fiddle,” he diouted. "Grand 
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slam doubled and redpubled. I’ve wanted to get tt all my^e 
and now I’ve got it. By God. By God.” 

‘"He gasped. He staggered forward and fell across the table, 
A stream of blood poured from his mouth. The doctor was sent 
for. Attendants came. He was dead. 

He was buried two days later, early m the mormng so that 
the patients should not be disturbed by the sight of a funeral. 
A' relation m black came from Glasgow to attend it. No one 
had liked him. No one regretted him. At the end of a week 
so far as one could tell, he was forgotten The Indian civilian 
took hts place at the principal table and Campbell moved into 
the room he had so long wanted. 

“Now we shall have peace,” said Dr. Lennox to Ashenden. 
“When you think that I’ve had to ^t up with the quarrels and 
complaints of those two men for years and years . . . Believe 
me, one has to have patience to run a sanatorium. And to think 
that after all the trouble he’s given me he had to end up like 
that and scare all those pewle out of their wits.'‘ 

“It was a bit of a shock, you know,” said Ashenden. 

“He was a worthless fellow and yet some of the women have 
been quite upset about it. Poor little Miss Bishop cried her eyes 
out." 

“I suspect that she was the only one who cried for him and 
not for herself.” 

But presendy it appeared that there was one person who had 
not forgotten him. Campbell went about like a lost dog. He 
wouldn’t play bridge. He wouldn’t talk. There was no doubt 
about it, he was moping for McLeod. For several days he 
remained in his room, having his meals brought to him, and 
theif went to Dr. Lennox and said he didn’t like it as well as 
his old one aod wanted to be moved back. Dr. Lennox lost 
his temper, which he rarely did, and told him he had been 
pestering him to give hun that room for years and now he 
could stay th^ or get out of the sanatorium. He returned to it 
and sat gloomily brooding. 1 

“Why don't play your violin?” the^tron asked him 
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at .length. ‘1 haven’t heard you play a fortnight.” 

“I haven’t.” 

"Why not?” 

"It’s no fun any more. I used to get a kick out of playing 
because I knew it maddened McLeod. But now nobody cares 
if I play or not. I shall never play again.” 

Nor did he for all the rest of the ume that Ashenden was 
at the sanatorium. It was strange, now that McLeod was dead 
life had lost its savour for him. With no one to quarrel widi, 
no one to infuriate, he had lost his incentive and it was plain 
that It would not be long before he followed his enemy to the 
grave. 

But on Templeton McLeocf’s death had another effect, and 
one which was soon to hye unexpected consequences. He 
talked to Ashenden about it in his cool, detached way. 

"Grand, passing out like that in his moment of triumph. 
I can’t make out why everyone got m such a state about it 
He’d been here for years, hadn’t he?” 

“Eighteen, I beheve.” 

*1 wonder if it’s worth it I wonder if it’s not better to 
have one’s fling and take the consequences ” 

“I suppose It depends on how much you value life ” 

"But IS this hfc?” 

Ashenden had no answer. In a few months he could count 
on bemg well, but you only had to look at Templeton to know 
that he was not going to recover. The deathJook was on his 
&ce. 

“D’you know what I’ve done?” asked Tein{fleton. “I’ve asked 
Ivy to marry me.” 

Ashenden was startled. 

“What did she say?” 

“Bless her little heart, she said it was the most ridiculoos 
idea she’d ever heard in her life and«I was crazy to dunk of 
fodi a dung.” 

“You must admit ishc was ri/d^t” 

“Quite. But shejp going to marcy me.” 
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“It’s madness.” 

, “Jt^resay u is; but anyhow, we’re going to sco Lennok and 
ask mm what he thinks about it.” 

The winter had brokSn at last; there was still snow on the 
hills, but in the valleys it was melted and on die lower slopes 
the birch-trces were in bud all ready to burst mto dehcate 
leaf The enchantment of spring was in the air. The sun was 
hot. Everyone felt alert and some felt happy. The old stagers 
who came only for the winter were making their plans to 
go south. Templeton and Ivy went to see Dr. I^ennox 
together. They told him what they had m mmd. He exammed 
them; they were X-rayed and various tests were taken. Dr. 
Lennox fixed a day when he would tell them the results and in 
hght of this discuss their proposi|l. Ashenden saw them }ust 
behire they went to keep the appointment. They were anxious, 
but did their best to make a joke of it. Dr. Lermox showed 
them the results of his examuiations and explamed to them 
m plain language what th^ condition was. 

"All that’s very fine ana large,” said Templeton then, ”but 
what we want to know is whether we can get married.” 

"It would be highly imprudent.” 

“We know that, but does it matter?” 

"And criminal if you had a child.” 

“We weren’t thinking o£ having one,” said Ivy. 

"Well, thra rU tell you in very few words how the matter 
stands. Then you must decide for yourselves.” 

Templeton gave Ivy a little smile and took her hand. The 
doctor went on. 

“L don’t think Miss Bidiop will ever be strong enough to 
lead a normal life, but if she conunues to hve as die hm ocen 
doing for the last eight years . . .” 

"In sanatoriums?” 

"Yes. There’s no reasdn why she shoiddn’t live very comfort- 
ably, k nm«to a ripe old a^, as long as any sensible j^son 
wants to live. Tbe disease is quiescent. If die marries, if she 
attanpts to Uve an ordinary life, the foci of Mt^cdoa may 
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vet^ well light up again, and what the Results o£ that may be 
no one can foretell. So far as you are concerned, Templetou, 
I can put It even more shortly. You’re seen the X-ray photos 
yourself. Your lungs are riddled with tubercle. If you marry 
you’ll be dead in six months ” 

“And if I don’t how bng can I live?” 

The doctor hesitated. 

“Don’t be afraid. You can tell me the truth.” 

“Two or three years.” 

“Thank you, that’s all we wanted to know.” 

They went as they had come, hand in hand; Ivy was crying 
softly. No one knew what th^ said to one another; but when 
they came into luncheon they were radiant. They told 
Ashenden and Chester thatfthey were gomg to be married as 
soon as they could get a hcence. Then Ivy turned to Chester. 

“I should so much hke your wife to come up for my 
weddmg. D’you think she would?” 

“You’re not gomg to be married^iere?" 

“Yes. Our respective relations will only disapprove, so we’re 
not gomg to tell them until it’s all over. We shall ask Dr. 
Lennox to give me away.” 

She looked mildly at Chester, waiting for him to speak, for 
he had not answered her The other two men watched him. 
His voice shook a httle when he spoke. 

“It’s very kmd of you to want her. I’ll write and ask her.” 

When the news spread among the patients, though everyone 
congratulated them, most of them privately told one another 
that it was very injudicious; but when they learnt, as sooner 
or bter everything &at happened in the sanatorium was l^^t^ 
that Dr. Lennox had told Templeton that if he married he 
wcHiId be dead in six months, they were awed to silence. Even 
the dullest were moved at the thpught^of these two perstms who 
bved one another so much that they Wre mepared to sacrifice 
dwdr lives. A spirit, of kindUness and good will on 

the sanatorium: people who hadn't beat speaking spidce to One 
another again; others forgot for a brief space own 
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anxieties. Everyon^ seemed to share in the happmess of^the 
happy pair. And it ^s not only the spring that filled tMse 
iiick*«'hirarts with new hope, the great love that had taken 
possession of the man* and the girl seemed to spread its 
effulgence on all that came near them. Ivy was quietly blissful; 
the excitement became her and she looked younger and prettier. 
Templeton seemed to walk on air. He laughed and joked as 
if he hadn’t a care in the world. You would have said that 
he looked forward to long years of umnterrupted feliaty. But 
one day he confided in Ashenden. , 

“This isn’t a bad place, you know,” he said. “Ivy’s promised 
me that when I hand in my checks she’ll come back here. She 
knows the people and she won’t be so lonely.” 

“Doctors are often mistaken,” $aid Ashenden. “If you live 
reasonably I don’t see why you shouldn’t go on for a long time 
yet.” 

“I’m only asking for three months. If I can only have that 
it’ll be worth it.” * 

Mrs. Chester came up twn’days before the wedding. She had 
not seen her husband for several months and they were shy 
with one another. It was easy to guess that when they were 
alone they felt awkward and constrained. Yet Chester did his 
best to shake oS the depression that was now habitual and 
at all events at meal-times showed himself the ]oUy, hearty 
litde fellow that he must have been before he fell ill. On the eve 
of the wedding day they all dined together, Templeton and 
Adienden both sitting up for dinner; they drank champagne 
and stayed up till ten jolung, laughing and enjoying them- 
selves. The wedding took place next morning in me kirk. 
Adionden was best man. Everyone in the sanatorium who 
could stand on his feet attended it. The newly married couple 
were settmg out by car immediately after lunch. Padttits, 
doctors and nurses usemhled to see diem <^. Someone had tied 
an old shoe on the back of the car, and as Templeton and 
bit wife cami out of the door of the sanatorium rice was flin^ 
over diem. A cheer was raised as they drove away, as they 
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drc^ away to love and death. The crpwtl separated slowly. 
Chester and his wife went silently side by side. After they 
bad gone a htde way he shyly took her hand. Her heart secifted 
to miss a beat. With a sidelong glanee she saw that his eyes 
were wet with tears. 

“Forgive me, dear,” he said. ‘Tve been very unkmd to you." 

‘1 knew you didn’t mean it^” she faltered. 

“Yes, I did. I wanted you to suffer because I was suffermg. 
But not any mor<;^ All this about Templeton and Ivy Bishop — 
I don’t know how to put it, it’s made me see everything 
di&rently. I don’t mind dying any more. I don’t think death’s 
very important, not so important as love. And I want you 
to hve and be happy. I don’t* grudge you anything any more 
and I don’t resent anything. I’m glad now it’s me that must 
die and not you. I wish fer you everything that’s good m the 
world I love you." 



A WOMAN 
.OF FIFTY 

Hr 

My friend Wyman Holt is a professor of English literature in 
one of the smaller universities of the Middle West, and heai' 
ing that I was speaking in a nearby city— nearby as dmances 
go m the vastness of America — he wroK to ask itie if I would 
come and give a talk to his class. He suggested that I should 
stay with him for a few days so that he could show me some- 
thing of the surrounding countty. I accepted the invitation, 
but told him that my engagements would prevent me from 
spending more than a couple of nigKts with him He mix me at 
the station, drove me to his house and after we had had a drink 
we walked over to the campus. I was somewhat taken aback 
to find so maffiy people Jn the hall in which I was to speak, 
for I had not expected monS’than twenty at the outside and I 
was not prepared to give a solemn lecture, but only an informal 
chat. I was more than a little intimidated to see a number of 
middle-aged and dderly persons, some of whom I suspected 
were members of the faculty, and I was afraid they would 
find what I had to say very superficial. However, there was 
nothing to do but to start and, after Wyman had introduced 
me to the audience in a manner that I very well knew I couldn't 
live up to, that is what I did. I said my say, I answered as best 
I could a number of questions, and then 1 retired with Wyman 
into a httle room at the back d the stage feom which 1 had 
spokejf. 

Several people came m. They said the usual kindly things 
to me jdiat are said on diese occasions, and 1 made dte usukl 
polite xefdtes. I was thusting for a drihk. Then a woman 
came in and held out her hand to me. 
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the best of my belief I’d never eyes on her before. I 
forced a cordial smile to my lured, stiff bps, shook her proffered 
hand effusively and wondered who the devil she was. Mf*pft)' 
lessor must have seen from my face (hat 1 was trymg to place 
her for he said' 

“Mrs. Greene is marned to a member of our faculty and she 
gives a course on the Renaissance and Italian hterature.” 

“Really,” I said. “Interesting.” 

I was no wiser than before. 

“Has Wyman told you that you’re dmmg with us to-morrow 
night?” 

"I’m very glad,” I said. 

“It’s not a party. Only my husband, his brother and ndy sister- 
in-law. I suppose Florence<has changed a lot smce then.” 

“Florence?” I said to myself. “Florence?” 

That was evidently where I’d known her. She was a woman 
of about fifty with grey hair simply done and marcelled without 
exaggeration. She was a trifle too stout and ffie was dressed 
neatly enough, but without distmhion, in a dress that I guessed 
had been bought ready made at the local branch a big store. 
She had rather large eyes of a pale blue and a poor com- 
plexion; she wore no rouge and had used a hpsuck but 
sparingly. She seemed a nice creature. There was something 
maternal in her demeanour, something placid and fulfiUed, 
which I found appealing. I supposed ffiat I had run across her 
on one of my frequent visits to Florence and because k was 
perhaps the only ume she had been there our meeting made 
more of an impression on her than on me. I must confess 
that my aoiuatntance with the wives members of a faculty 
is very hmited, but she wiks just the sort of person I lihoula 
have expected the wife of a professor to be, and pkturing her 
life, useful but uneventful, on scanty means, its httk 
sodal gatheni^ lu ^bickerings, ks gossi{^ its busy dtfllncss, I 
could easily imagine that her trip to Florence mutn linger with 
her as a thrilling ind unforgettable experience. 

On the way back to ius house Wyman said to me: 
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“You’ll like Jasper Greene He’s clever.*’ 

“ Wha t’s he a professor of?” 

not a professor; he’s an instructor. A fine scholar. 
He’s her second husband? She was married to an Italian before.” 

“Oh?” That didn’t chime in with my ideas at all. “What 
was her name'”’ 

“I haven’t a notion. 1 don’t believe it was a great success.” 
Wyman chuckled. “That’s only a deduction I draw from the 
fact that she hasn’t a single thing in the house to suggest that 
she ever spent any time m Italy. I should have expected her 
to have at least a refectory table, an old chest or two and an 
embroidered cope hangmg on the wall.” 

I laughed. I knew those rafher dreary pieces that people 
buy when they’re in Italy, the gjlt wooden candlestick^ the 
Venetian glass mirrors and the high-backed, comfortless chairs. 
They look well enough when you see them in the crowded 
shops of the dealers m antiques, but when you brmg them to 
another country they’re too, often a sad disapfiointment. Even 
if they’re genuine, which they xldom are, they look lU at ease 
and out of place. 

“Laura has money,” Wyman went on. “When they married 
she furnished the house from cellar to attic in Chicago. lt*$ 
quite a show place; it’s a htde masterpiece of hideousness and 
vulgarity. I never go into the hving-room without marvelling 
at ^ unerring taste with tdiich she picked out e^ctly what 
youM expea to find in the bridal suite of a second-cbss hotel 
in Atlantic City.” 

To explain diis irony 1 should state that Wyman’s living* 
rocm was all chrimiium and glas^ rougK modern fabrics, wi& 
a bolmy Cubist rug on the floor, and on the walls Picasso prints 
and drawings by Tchchchcff. However he gave me a very good 
diniuif. We tgient i3i(? evening chatting pleasantly ahom 
that mutually interest# us and fini^i^ it with a couf^ ^ 
bottlexof beex. I went to bed in a room somewhat aggramve 
modernity. 1 read hut a while and dien faittiiig out ^ light 
etanpQied mysdf to sleep. ' 
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l^ura?” I said to myself. “Laura 

I tried to think back. I thought of all the people I k ptgy 
in Florence, hoping that by association I might recal^when 
and where I had come in contact with Mrs. Greene. Since I 
was going to dine with her I wanted to recall something that 
would prove that I had not forgotten her. People look upon 
It as a slight if you don’t remember them. I suppose we all 
attach a sort of importance to ourselves, and it is hunuhating 
to realise that we have left no impression at all upon the persons 
we have associated with. I dozed oS, but before I fell into the 
blessedness of deep sleep, my subconscious, released from the 
efiort of stnvmg at recollection, 1 suppose, grew active and I 
was suddenly wide awake, for I remembered who Laura Greene 
was. It was no wonder th^t I had forgotten her, for it was 
twenty-five years since I had seen her, and then only hap- 
hazar^y during a month I spent m Florence. 

It was just after the first World War. She had been engaged 
to a man who was killed in it a^d she and her mother had 
managed to get over to France to* see his grave. They were 
San Francisco people. After domg their sad errand they had 
come down to Italy and were spending the wmter m Florence. 
At that tune there was quite a large cdbny of ^glish and 
Americans. I had some American friends, a Colonel Harding 
and his wife, colonel because he had occupied an important 
position in the Red Cross, who had a handsome villa in dae 
Via Bolognese, and they asked me to stay with them. I spent 
most of my mormngs sightseeing and met my firiendi at 
Doney’s in the Via Tornabuoni round about noon m drink 
a cocktail. Doney’s was the gathering-place of ever^)odj(, one 
knew, Americans, Engh^ such die Italians as 
frequented their society. There you heard all the gosnp d ^ 
town. There was generaUv a lundi party other at a restauraitt 
OK at one or odier of the villas widi thdk fine old gardens a mile 
or two from the centre of the city. 1 had been giwn a card to 
die Florence dub, a&id in the afternoon Cfaarlqr Harding aiul 
I to gg t|i^ ^o {day bndge or a dmtgerous game of jpoker 
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with a pack of thirty-two cards. In the evening there woulfl be 
^Jlill^er party with more bridge perhaps and often dancing. 
One met ^e same people all the time, but the group was large 
enough, the people sufficiently various, to prevent it from being 
tedious. Everyone was more or less interested in the arts, as was 
only right and proper m Florence, so that, idle as life seemed, it 
was not entirely frivolous. 

I^ura and her mother, Mrs. Clayton, a widow, lived in one 
of the better boarding-houses. They appeared to be comfort- 
ably off. They had come to Florence with letters mtroduc- 
tion and soon made many friends. Laura’s story appealed to 
the sympathies, and people wej-e glad on that account to do 
what they could for the two women, but they were m them- 
selves nice and quickly became liked for themselves. They were 
hospitable and gave frequent lunches at one or other of the 
restaurants where one ate macaroni and the mevitable 
scaloppim, and drank Oiiantt. Mrs. Clayton was perhaps a 
httle lost m this cosmopphtan society, where matters that 
were strange to her were senously or gaily talked about, 
but Laura took to it as though it were her native element. She 
engaged an Italian woman to teach her the langUiage and soon 
was reading. the Inferno with her; she devoured books on the 
art of the Renaissance and on Florenune history, and I smne- 
tunes came across her, Baedeker m hand, at the Uffizzi or 
in some church studiously examming works of art 
She was twenty-four or twenty-five then and I was well over 
forty, so that diough we often met we became cordially 
acquunted rather than mtimate. She was by no means beautiful, 
but jhe was ct^nely m mdier an unusual way; die had an oval 
face with bright blue eyes and very dark hair which idie wore 
very simply, parted m the nuddle, drawn over her ears and 
tied in a diignon low on the nape td her neck. She had a 
skin and a naturally hi|^ colour; her features were good wofa- 
out bong remarkable and her teeth were qren, smaU and white; 
but her chiex asset was her easy grace of movement, and I was 
not aurpeiaed when told me that dm. danced *dnrifid7'. 
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He^figure was very good, somewhat fuHa* than was the fashion 
of the moment; and I think what made her attractive tpifehc 
odd minghng in her appearance of th^e Madonna in an altar* 
piece by one of the later Italian painters and a suggestion of 
sensuality. It certainly made her very alluring to die luhans 
who gathered at Doney*s in the morning or were occasionally 
invited to lunch or dinner in the American or Enghdi villas. 
She was evidently accustomed to dealing with amorous young 
men, for though she was charming, gracious and friendly with 
them she kept them at their distance. She quickly discovered 
that they were all looking for an American heiress who would 
restcM’e the family fortunes, ajad with a demure amusement 
which I found admirable made them dehcately understand that 
she was far from nch. They sighed a htde and turned their 
attentions at Doney’s, which was theu: happy hunting-ground, 
to more likely objects. They continued to dance with her, and 
to keep their hand in flirted with her, but their aspirauons 
ceased to be matrimomal. 

But there was one young man who persisted. I knew him 
slightly because he was one of the regular poker-players at the 
did). I played occasionally. It was impossible to win and the 
disgruntled foreigners used sometimes to say that the Italians 
ganged up on us, but it may be only that they knew the 
particular game they played better than we did. Laura’s 
admirer, Tito di San Pietro, was a bold and even reckless player 
and would often lose sums he could ill afford. (That was not 
bis real name, hut I call him that since his own U famous in 
Florentine history.) He was a good-lo(dcin| youth, ndther 
diprt nor tall, with fine black eyes,' thick Idi^ hair bnidied 
back from his forehead and shining with oil, an' olive skin, and 
features cd dassical regularity. He was ftoor and he had some 
vague occupation, which did not se^ to inosrfere with his 
amusements, but he was always beautifully dressed. No me 
<|tute luiew where he lived, in a futnlshed room gerhaps or in 
^ atuc of some rdation; and dl diat remained of his anoMon* 
great possesrions was a dnqueeento vilja about thirty mi^ feom 
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the City. I never it, but I was told that it was of amaaog 
beauty, with a great neglected garden of cypresses and Uve chks, 
oVl£l|^wn borders of box^ terraces, artificial grottoes and 
crunibling statues. His )vidowed father, the count, lived there 
alone and subsisted on the wine he made from the vines of the 
small property he still owned and the oil from ^is olive trees 
He seldom came to Florence, so I never met hun, but Charley 
Harding knew hun fairly well. 

“He’s a perfect specimen of the Tuscan nobleman of the 
old school,” he said. “He was in the diplomatic service in his 
youth and he knows the world. He has beautiful manners and 
such an air, you almost feel he's doing you a favour when he 
says how d’you do to you. He% a brilliant talker. Of course 
he hasn’t a penny, he squandered the little he inherited on 
gambling and women, but he bears his poverty with great 
dignity. He acts as though money were something beneath his 
notice.” 

“What sort of age is he?” I asked. 

“Fifty, I should say, butt he’s still the handsomest man I’ve 
ever seen m my life.” 

"Oh?” 

“You describe hun, Bessie. When he first came here he made 
a pass at Bessie. I’ve never been quite sure how far it 
went.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Charley,” Mrs. Hardmg laughed. 

She gave him the soit look a woman gives her husband 
when she hs^ been iparried to him many years and is quite 
satisfied with him. 

“He’s very attfactive to women and he knows it,” she said. 
“Whfi he talks^ you he gives you the impression that you’re 
the only woman in die yt^orld and of course it’s flattering. But 
it’s only a game and a woman would have to be a perfea fool 
to take hun seriously, file it very handsome. TaU and qpare 
#od he holds himself well He has great dark hquid eyes, 
Bke die boyl; his hair is mow white, bot^sery dude sdH, and 
the eodtraat with his bronzed, young face is really lueath- 
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takmg. He has a ravaged, rather batto-ed Idok, but at the same 
time a look of such distmction, it‘s rrally quite incredibly 
romantic.*’ v ‘ 

“He also has his great dark liquid eyes on the main chance,” 
said Charley Harding drily. “And he’ll never let Tito marry 
a girl who h» no more money than I^ura.” 

“She has about five thousand dollars a year of her own,” 
said Bessie. “And she’ll get that much more when her mother 
dies.” 

“Her mother can hve for another thirty years, and five 
thousand a year won’t go far to keep a husband, a father and 
two or three children, and restore a ruined villa with practically 
not a stick of furniture in it.” • 

“I thmk the boy’s desperately in love with her ” 

“How old IS he?” I asked' 

“Twenty-six.” 

A few days after this Charley, on coming back to lunch, since 
for once we were lunching by ourselves, told me that he had 
run across Mrs. Clayton in the Via Tornabuoni and she had 
said that she and Laura were driving out that afternoon with 
Tito to meet his father and see the villa 
“What d’you suppose that; means?" asked Bessie. 

“My guess is that Ttfo is taking Laura to be inspected by 
his old man, and if he approves he’s going to ask her to marry 
him.” 

“And will he approve?” 

“Not on your life,” ^ 

But Charley was wrong. After the two women had been 
shown over the house they were taken (or a walk round dbe 
garden. Without exaedy knowing how it ||||yd h3ppene(^Kjh8. 
Obyton found herself alone m an a||P 3 (^wii^ the old count 
She spoke no Italian, but he had been an ‘attach^ in London and 
hts ii^glish was tolerable. • 

“Your daughter is charming, Mrs. Clayton,” he said. “I am 
not surprised that my Tito has faHaa in krve with her ” 

Mrs. CUymn was no foed ahd it may be that she too h«d 
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jne^d why the yoilne man had asked them to go and see ^e 
^tral villa. * 

mttrng Italians are very impresston£d>le. Laura is sensible 
enough not to take di«r attentions too seriously.” 

“I was hopmg she was not quite indiUerent to the boy.” 

“1 have no reason to beheve that she hkes hun any more 
than any other of the young men who dance with her,” Mrs. 
Clayton answered somewhat coldly. “1 think I should tell you 
at once that my daughter has a very moderate mcome and she 
will have no more till I die.” 

"I will be frank with you 1 have nothmg in the world but 
this house and the few acres that surround it. My son could 
not afford to marry a penniless girl, but he is not a fortune* 
hunter and he loves your daughter.” 

The count had not only the grand manner, but a great deal 
of charm and Mrs. Clayton was not insensible to it. She softened 
a little. 

“All that IS neither here nor there We don’t arrange' our 
children’s marnages in America. If Tito wants to marry her, 
let him ask her, and if she’s prepared to marry him she’ll 
presumably say so.” 

“Unless 1 am greatly mistaken that is ]ust what he is doing 
now. I hope with all my heart that he vdll be successful.” 

They strolled on and presendy saw walkmg towards them 
the two young people hand in hand. It was not difficult to guess 
what had passed. Tito kissed Mrs. Clayton’s hand and his 
father on bod^cheeks. • 

“Mrs. Cbytih, Papa, Caura has consented to be my wife.” 

The ajgagement made something of a stur m Florentine 
society^u^ a number of parties were givdh for the young 
couple. It was quite evhknt,tfaat Tito was Vefy much in love, 
but less so than Laura was. 'He was gooddooking, adoring 
higjh-spirited and gay; it wts hkdy oiouj^ that she loved turn; 
but she was a girl who did not display emotion amd dhe 
remained wffiaishe had always been, sonaewttat plaidll^ amuffile, 
setk»a but friendly, «nd easy to talk to. 1 wo^red to vfbat 
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ex^nt she had been influenced to accept Tilo's o&r by his great 
name, with its historical associations, and the sight of that 
beautiful house with its bvely view and the romantiC(>gd]tit.n. 

“Anyhow there’s no doubt about itsJiemg a love match on his 
side,’’ said Bessie Hardmg, when we were talking it over. “Mrs. 
Clayton tells me tfiat neither Tito nor his father has shown any 
desire to know how much Laura has.’’ 

“I’d bet a million dollars that they know to the last cent what 
she’s got and they’ve calculated exactly how much it comes to 
in hre,’’ said Harding with a grunt 

“You’re a beastly old man, darling,” she answered. 

He gave another grunt 

Shortly after that I left Florence. The marriage took place 
from the Hardings’ house and a vast crowd came to it, ate their 
food and drank their chaitipagne. Tito and his wife took an 
apartment on the Lungarno and the old count returned to his 
lonely villa in the hills. 1 did not go to Florence again for 
three years and then only for a week. I was staying once more 
with the Hardmgs. 1 asked about my old friends and then 
remembered Laura and her mother. 

“Mrs. Clayton went back to San Francisco,” said Bessie, “and 
Laura and Tito hve at the villa with the count. They’re very 
happy.” 

“Any babies?” 

“No” 

“Go on,” said Harding. 

Bessie gave her husband a look. 

“I cannot imagine why I’ve lived thirty years with a man 
I dislike so much,” she said. “They gave up the apartment on 
the Lungarno. piura ?pent a good deal of money doin^things 
to the villa, thehs tvasn’t a bathroom m it, she put m central 
heating, and she had to buy a lot of furniture to make it habit* 
able, and then Tito lost a small fortune playmg poker and poor 
Laura had to pay up.” 

“Hadn’t he got a job?” ,, C 

“It didn’t amount to anything ai^ it oame to an end.” 
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"What Bessie meins by that is that he was fired,” Harding 
put in. . * 

to cut a long story short, they thought it would be 
more economical to live^t the villa and Laura had the idea 
that It would keep Tito out of mischief. She loves the garden 
and she’s made it lovely, Tito simply worships her and the 
old count’s taken quite a fimcy to her. So really it’s all turned 
out very well.” 

“It may interest you to know that Tito was m last Thursday,” 
said Hardmg. “He played hke a madman and I don’t know 
how much he lost.” 

“Oh, Charley. He promised Laura he’d never play agam.” 

“As if a gambler ever kept a promise like that. It’ll be hke 
last time. He’ll burst into tears and say he loves her and it’s 
a debt ci honour and unless he can get the money he’ll blow 
his brains out. And Laura will pay as she paid before.” 

“He’s weak, poor (k»r, but that’s his only fault Unlike most 
Italian husbands he’s absolutely faithful to her and he’s 'kmd- 
ness Itself.” She looked at j larding with a sort of humorous 
gnmness. “I’ve yet to find a husband who was perfect” 

“You’d better start looking around pretty soon, dear, or it’ll 
be too late,” he retorted with a grin. 

I left the Hardings and returned to London. Charley 
Harding and I corresponded m a desultory sort of way, and 
about a year later 1 got a letter from him. He told me as usual 
what he had been doing m the interval, and mentioned that 
he had been to Montecatmi for the baths and had gone with 
Bessie to visit friends in Rome; he spoke of the various people 
I knew in Florence, So and So had just bought a Bellim and 
Mrs. SKUm and Such had gone to America to divorce hex 
husband. Then he went on: “I suppose yomm heard about the 
San Pietros. It’s shaken us all and we can talk of nothing else. 
Laura’s terribly upset, popr thing, and she’s going to have a 
baby. The police keep on questioning her and ih^t doesn’t 
maM it any ^sier for her. Of course we brought ^ to stay 
here. Tito comes ^ for trial in another month.” 
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^ hadn’t the faintest notion ail this was about. So I 
wA>te at once to Harding asking hifti what it meant. He 
answered with a long letter. What he had to tell 
terrible. I will relate the bare and l^futal facts as shortly as I 
can. I learned them partly from Harding’s letter and partly 
from what he and Bessie told me when two years later I was 
with them once more. 

The count and Laura took to one another at once and Tito 
was pleased to see how quickly they had formed an affectionate 
friendship, for he was as devoted to his father as he was m 
love with his wife. He was glad that the count began to come 
more often to Florence than he had been used to. They had 
a spare room in the apartment and on occasion he spent two 
or three nights with them^ He and Laura would go bargain- 
hunting in the antique shops and buy old pieces to put in the 
villa. He had tact and knowledge and little by little the house, 
with Its spacious rooms and marble floors, lost its forlorn air 
and became a fnendly place to live in Laura had a passion for 
gardenmg and she and the couai' spent long hours together 
planning and then supervising the workmen who were 
restoring the gardens to their anaent, rather stately, beauty. 

Laura made light of it when Tito’s financiai difficulties forced 
them to give up the apartment in Florence; she had had enough 

Florentine society by then and was not dis(^eased to hve 
altogether in the grand house that had belonged to his ancestors. 
Tito liked city life and the prospect dismayed him, but he 
could not complam since it was his own folly that had made 
it necessary for them to cut down expenses. They still had 
the car and he amused himself by taking long driveii, while his 
father and Laura were busy, and if they knew that iUtw and 
then he went into Florence to have a flutter at the Club they 
shut their eyes to it. So a year passed. Then, he hardly knew 
why, he was seized with a vague nysgiving. He couldn’t put 
his finger on anything; he had an nneasy feeling that perhaps 
Laura didn’t care for him so much as s^ had |it first; somty 
times it seemed to turn that his father was inclined to be 
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impauent with himf t]:)py appeared to have a great deal to say 
to one another, but he got the impression that he was being 
ed^diMit of their conversation, as though he were a child who 
was expected to sit still and not interrupt while his elders talked 
of thmgs over his head; he had a notion that often his presence 
was unwelcome to them and that they were more at their ease 
when he was not there He knew his father, and his reputation, 
but the suspicion that arose m him was so horrible that he 
refused to entertain it And yet sometimes he caught a look 
passing between them that disconcerted him, there was a tender 
pussessiveness m his father’s eyes, a sensual complacency m 
Laura’s, which, if he had seen it in others, would have con- 
vmced him that they were lovers.* But he couldn’t, he wouldn’^ 
believe that there was anything between them. The count 
couldn’t help making love to a wonikn and it was hkely enough 
that Laura felt his extraordmary fascination, but it was 
shameful to suppose for a moment that they, these two people 
he loved, had formed a cnminal, almost an incestuous, con- 
nection. He was sure that 4 ^aura had no idea that tliere was 
anything more in her feehng than the natural affection of a 
young, happily-married woman feu* her father-in-law. Notwith- 
standmg he thought it better that she should not remam in 
everyday contact with his father, and one day he suggested 
that they should go back to hve in Florence. Laura and the 
count were astonished that he should propose such a thing 
and would not hear of it. Laura said that, having spent so 
much money on the villa, she couldn’t afford to set up another 
establishment, and the count that it was absurd to leave it, now 
that had made it so comfortable, to hve in a wretched 

apartment in the city. An argument started and Tito gm 
rather excited. He took some remark of Laura’s to mean that 
if she hved at the villa it was to keep him out of tempta- 
tion. Thu reference to llu losses at the poker-table angered 
him. 

‘Tou alwst/s throw your money in ^y face," he said 
pasaonately. "If I’d wanted to marry numey I’d have had the 
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seose to marry someone who had a gre|it deal more than you." 

Laura went very pale and glanced at the count. 

"You have no right to speak to Laura like that,"|jft'llhd. 
‘Tou are an ill-mannered oaf.” • 

“I shall speak to my wife exactly as I choose.” 

"You are mistaken. So long as you are m my house you will 
treat her with the respea which is her right and your duty.” 

"When I want lessons m behaviour from you, Father, 1 will 
let you know.” 

“You are very impertinent, Tito. You will kindly leave 
the room.” 

He looked very stern and dignified and Tito, furious and yet 
slightly intimidated, leapt to his feet and stalked out slam- 
ming the door behind hlfn. He took the car and drove mto 
Florence. He won quite S lot of money that day (lucky at 
cards, unlucky m love) and to celebrate his wmnings got more 
than a little drunk He did not go back to the villa till the 
following mormng. Laura was as fnendly and placid as ever, 
but his father was somewhat cooir No reference was made to 
the scene. But from then on thmgs went from bad to worse. 
Tito was sullen and moody, the count critical, and on occasion 
sharp words passed between them. Laura did not interfere, but 
Tito gained the impression that after a dispute that had been 
more than acrimonious Laura mterceded with his father, for 
the count thenceforward, refusing to be annoyed, began to 
treat him with the tolerant patience with which you would 
treat a wayward child He convinced himself that they were 
acting in concert and his suspicions grew brmidable. They 
even increased when Laura m her gi^-natuied wta^saying 
that it must be very dull for him to remain so much m die 
country, encouraged him to go mort often to Florence to see 
his friends. He jumped to the conclusion that she said this only 
to be rid of him. He began to waMh them. He would enter 
suddenly a room in which he knew they were, expecting to 
catd) them m a coAiprtmiising position, or silentl|r follow them 
to a seduded part the gardi^. Th^ were chatting unccm' 
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ceraedly o£ tnvial ttuqgs. Laura greeted him with a pleasant 
sn}i|e. He could put his finger on nothing to con^m *hi$ 
torturull; suspicions. He started to drink. He grew nervous 
and irritable. He had no proof, no proof whatever, that there 
was anything between them, and yet in his bones he was certain 
that they were grossly, shockingly deceivmg him. He brooded 
till he felt he was going mad. A dark aching fire within him 
consumed his being On one of his visits to Florence he bougfit 
a pistol. He made up his mind that if he could only have proof 
of what in his heart he was certain 0^ he would kill them 
both. 

I don’t know what brought on the final catastrophe. All 
that came out at the trial was that, driven beyond endurance, 
Tito had gone one night to his^ father's room to have it 
out with him. His father moc&d and laughed at him. 
They had a furious quarrel and Tito took out his pistol 
and shot the count dead. Then he collapsed and fell, weeping 
hysterically, on his father’s body; the repeated shots brought 
Laura and the servants ruslAng m. He jumped up and grabbed 
the pistol, to shoot himself he said afterwards, but he hesitated 
or they were too quick for him, and they snatched it out of 
his hand. The police were sent for. He spent most of. his time 
m prison weeping; he would not eat and had to be forcibly 
fed; he told the examining magistrate that he had killed his 
father because he was his wife’s lover. Laura, examined and 
examined again, swore that there had never been anything 
between the count and herself but a naturd affection. The 
murder filled the Florentine public with horror. The Italians 
were .Mt^mced of her guilt, but her friends, English and 
American, felt that she was incapable of the crime of which ^e 
was accused. They went about saying that Tito was neurotic 
and insanely jealous and in his stupid way had mistaken her 
Amencan fre^om of beSaviour for a criminal passion. On die 
face of it Tito’s charge was absurd. Car}^ di San Pietro was 
nearly diiity yean older than she, an elderly mao with white 
hair; who could suppose that there could have been anything 
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between her and her father-in'law, ^en her husband was 
yodng, handsome and in love widi her? 

It was in Harding’s presence that she saw the esAihining 
magistrate and the lawyers who had* been engaged to defend 
Tito. They had decided to plead msamty. Experts for the 
defence examined him and decided that he was insane, experts 
for the prosecution examined him and decided that he was 
sane. The fact that he had bought a pistol three months before 
he committed the dreadful crime went to prove that it was 
premeditated. It was discovered that he was deeply m debt and 
his creditors were pressing him; the only means he had of 
setthng with them was by selhng the villa, and his father’s 
death put him in possession df it. There is no capital pumsh- 
ment in Italy, but murdef'^vith premeditation is punished by 
solitary confinement for hfe. On the approach of the trial the 
lawyers came to Laura and told her that the only way in which 
Tito could be saved from this was for her to admit in court 
that the count had been her lover. Laura went very pale. 
Harding protested violendy He s^id they had no right to ask 
her to perjure herself and rum her reputation to save that 
shiftless, drunken gambler whom she had been so unfortunate 
as to marry. Laura remained »lent for a while. 

“Very well,” she said at last, "if that’s the only way to save 
him ni do It.” 

Harding tried to dissuade her, but she was decided. 

“I should never have a moment’s peace if I knew that Tito 
had to spend the rest of his hfe alone m a prison cell.” 

And that is what happened. The trial opened. She was 
called and under oath stated that for more than a'V*9r her 
father-in-law had been her lover. Tito was declared insane and 
sent to an asylnm. Laura wanted to leave Florence at once, but 
in Italy the prehminaries to a trial are endless and by then she 
was near her time. 'The Hardings lAsisted on her remaining 
with them till she was confined. She had a child, a boy, but 
it only lived twenty-tour hours. Her plan was to gtl back to San 
Francisco and live with her mother till she could find a job, 
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for Tito’s extravagance* the money she had spent on the vdla, 
and then the cost of the trial had seriously impoverished her. 

ft wai^ Harding who told me most of this; bur one day when 
he was at the Club and ? was having a cup of tea with Bessie 
and we were again talking over these tragic happenmgs she said 
to me: 

"You know, Charley hasn’t told you the whole story because 
he doesn’t know it. I never told him Men are funny in some 
ways; they’re much more easily shocked than women ’’ 

1 raised my eyebrows, but said nothing 

"Just before Laura went away we had a talk She was very 
low and 1 thought she was grieving over the loss of her baby. 
1 wanted to say something to help her. ‘You mustn’t take the 
baby’s death too hardly,’ I said, ^s things arc perhaps it's 
better it died.’ ‘Why?’ she said. ‘Think what the poor httlc 
thing’s future would have been with a murderer for his father ’ 
She looked at me for a moment in that strange quiet way of 
hers. And then what d’you .think she said?’’ 

“I haven’t a notion,’’ saicTI. 

“She said: ‘What makes you think his father was a 
murderer?’ I felt myself grow as red as a turkey-cock. I could 
hardly believe my ears. ‘Laura, what do you mean?’ I said. 
‘You were in court,’ she said. ‘You heard me say Carlo was my 
lover.’ ’’ 

Bessie Harding stared at me as she must have stared at Laura. 

'What did you say then?” I asked. 

“What was there for me to say? I said nothing. I wasn’t 
so much horrihed, 1 was bewildered. Laura looked at me and, 
behevo^iT or not. I’m convinced there was a twmkle in her 
eyes. 1 felt a perfect fool.” 

"Poor Bessie,” I smiled. 

Poor Bessie, I repeated to myself now as I thought of this 
strange story. She and Charley were long since dead and by 
their death I had lost good friends. I weqt to steep then, and 
next day W)tnan Holt took me for a long drive. 

We were to dine with the Greenes at seven and we reached 
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thl^r house on the dot Now that 1 had temembered who Laura 
was I was Biled with an immense curiosity to see her agg^n. 
Wyman had exaggerated nothing. The living-room m*5 which 
we went was the quintessence o£ comrfionplace. It was comfort- 
able enough, but there was not a trace of personality in it It , 
might have been furnished en bloc by a mail-order house. It 
had the bleakness of a government office I was introduced Brst 
to my host Jasper Greene and then to his brother Emery and 
to his brother’s wife Fanny. Jasper Greene was a large, plump 
man with a moon face and a shock of black, coarse, unkempt 
hair. He wore large celiulose-rimmed spectacles I was 
staggered by his youth He could not have been much over thirty 
and was therefore nearly twenty years younger than Laura. 
His brother, Emery, a con^ser and teacher in a New York 
school of music, might have been seven or eight and twenty. 
His wife, a pretty little thing, was an actress for the moment 
out of a ]ob. Jasper Greene mixed us some very adequate cock- 
tails but for a trifle too much vcrpnouth, and we sat down to 
dinner. The conversation was gay find even boisterous. Jasper 
and his brother were loud-voiced and all three of them, Jasper, 
Emery and Emery’s wife, were loquacious talkers. They 
chaffied one another, they ]oked and laughed; they discussed art, 
literature, music and the theatre Wyman and I pined in when 
we had a chance, which was not often; Laura did not try to. 
She sat at the head of the table, serene, with an amused, in- 
dulgent smile on her hpis as she hstened to their scatter-brained 
nonsense; it was not stupid nonsense, mind you, it was 
intelligent and modern, but it was nonsense all the same. There 
was something maternal in her attitude, and I was Hminded 
oddly of a sleek dachshund lying quietly in the sun while she 
looks lazily, and yet watchfully, at her litter of puppies romp- 
ing round her. I wondered whether it crossed her mind diat 
all this chatter about art didn’t amount to much when com- 
pared with those j/icidentt of blood and passion that die 
remembered. But' did she remember? It had all? happened a 
bng time ago and perhaps it seemed no more than a bad dream. 
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Perhaps these cotfunooplace surroundings were part of iier 
deliberate effort to foi^et, and to be among these young psople 
was rmtful to her spirit Perhaps Jasper’s clever stupidity was 
a comfort. After that paring tragedy it might be that she 
wanted nothmg but the security of the humdrum 

Possibly because Wyman was an authority on the Elizabethan 
drama the conversation at one mcunent touched on that. I had 
already discovered that Jasper Greene was prepared to lay down 
the law on subjects all and sundry, and now he dehvered him' 
self as follows* 

“Our theatre has gone all to pot because the dramatists of 
our day are afraid to deal with the violent emotions which are 
the proper subject matter of tragedy,” he boomed. “In the 
sixteenth century they had a wealth of melodramatic and 
bloody themes to suit their purpose and so they produced great 
plays. But where can our playwrights look for themes? Our 
Anglo-Saxon blood is too phlegmatic, too supme, to provide 
them with material they can make anything of, and so Aey are 
condemned to occupy theigdselves widi the triviahties of social 
intercourse.” 

I wondered what Laura thought of this, but I took care not 
to catch her eye. She could have told them a story of ilheit 
love, jealousy and parricide which would have been meat to 
one of Shakespeare’s successors, but had he treated it, 1 suppose 
he would have felt bound to finish it with at least one more 
corpse strewn about the stage. The end of her story, as I knew 
It now, was unexpected certainly, but sadly prosaic and a trifle 
grotesque. Real life more often ends tbmgs with a whimper 
than with a bang. I wondered too why she had gone out of 
her w'^ to renew our old acquaintance. Of course she had no 
reason to supjpose that I knew as much as 1 did; perhaps with 
a true instinct she was confident that I would not give her 
away; perhaps she didnk care if I did. I stole a glance at her 
now and then while she was quietly listemng to the excited 
babUing qf'|he three young people, but Rej; friendly, pleasant 
face told me nothmg. If I hadn’t known otherwise I would 
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have sworn that no untoward circumstancs had ever troubled 
theioourse of her uneventful life ^ 

The evening came to an end and this is the end of nyr stoi^, 
but for the fun of it I am going to relate a small incident that 
happened when Wyman and I got back to his house. We 
decided to have a bottle of beer before going to bed and went 
into the kitchen to fetch it The clock in the hall struck eleven 
and at that moment the phone rang Wyman went to answer 
It and when he came back was quietly chortlmg to himself. 

“What’s the joke?” I asked 

“It was one of my students They’re not supposed to call 
members of the faculty after ten-thirty, but he was all hot and 
bothered. He asked me how .evil had come mto the world.” 

“And did you tell himSS^ 

“1 told him that St. Thomas Aquinas had got hot and 
bothered too about that very question and he’d better worry it 
out for himself. I said that when he found the solution he was 
to call me no matter what time it was. Two o’clock in the 
nu>rnmg if he hked.” % 

“I think you’re pretty safe not to be disturbed ior many a 
long night,” I said 

“I won’t conceal from you that I have formed pretty much 
the same impression myself,” he grinned. 



THE 

ROMANTIC 
YOUNG LADY 

* 

One of the mauy inconveniences of real life is that it seldom 
gives you a complete story Some incident has excited your 
mterest, the people who are concerned m it are in the devil’s 
own muddle, and you wonder what on earth will happen next. 
Well, generally nothing happens. The inevitable catastrophe 
you foresaw wasn’t inevitable afeer ^ and high tragedy, with- 
out any regard to artistic decency, ^indies into drawing-room 
comedy Now, growing old has many disadvantages, but it has 
this compensation (among, let us admit, not a few others) that 
sometimes it gives you the opportunity of seeing what was 
the outcome of certain even^ you had witnessed long ago. You 
had given up the hope of efer knowing what was the end of the 
story and then, when you least expected it, it is handed to you 
on a platter. 

These reflections occurred to me when, having escorted the 
Marquesa de San Esteban to her car, I went back into the hotel 
and sat down again m the lounge. I ordered a cocktail, lit a 
dgarette and composed myself to order my recollections. The 
hotel was new and splendid, it was like eveiy other first class 
hotel m Europe, and I had been regrettmg that for the sake 
of Its m^ern plumbmg I had deserted the old-fashioned, 
picturesque Hotel de Madrid to which I generally went when 1 
stayed in Seville. It was true that from my hotel I had a view 
of the noble river, the Guadalquivir, but that did not make 
up for the this dansants that filled the bar-lounge two or diree 
days a week with a fasliionabie crowd whose exuberant con- 
versation dmost drowned the strident din* of a )azz drdiestra. 

1 had beeil out all the afternoon, and coming in found my- 
self in the midst of a seething mdi. I went to the desk and 
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asl&d for my key so that I might go st^ig&t up to my room. 
But the porter, handing it to me, said' that a lady had bera 
asking for me. « 

“For me?” 

“She wants to see you very much. It’s the Marquesa de San 
Esteban ” 

I knew no one of that name. 

“It must be some mistake.” 

As I said the words, looking rather vaguely around, a lady 
came up to me with outstretched hands and a bright smile on 
her bps To the best of my knowledge 1 had never seen her 
before m my life. She seized my hands, both of them, and 
shook them warmly. She „^lte m 6uent French. 

"How very mce to see*^ou again after all these years. I 
saw by the paper that you were staymg here and 1 said to my- 
self: I must look him up. How many years is it since we 
danced together? I daren’t think Do you still dance? I do. 
And I’m a grandmother. I’m fat oJ[ course, I don’t care, and it 
keeps me from getting fatter.” * 

She talked with such a rush that it took my breath away to 
hsten to her. She was a stout, more than middle-aged woman, 
very much made up, with dark red hair, obviously dyed, cut 
short; and she was dressed in the height of Parisian fashion, 
which never suits Spanish women very well. But she had a gay, 
fruity laugh that made you feel you wanted to laugh too. It 
was quite obvious that she thoroughly enjoyed life. She waa a 
fine figure of a woman and 1 could well believe that m youth 
she had been beautiful. But I could not pbce her. 

“Come and drmk a glass of champagne with me «nd we 
will talk of old tunes. Or will you have a cocktail? Our dear 
old Seville has changed, you see. Thh dansants and cocktaik. 
It’s just like Pans and London now. We’ve caught up. We’w 
a civilised people.” * 

led me to a table near the space where they were dancing 
ancl we sat down. I could m>t go on pretending Vwas at ease; 
> ! iloi^t I 4iould only gtt into a fearful mess. 
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“It*s tembly stil|)id of me, I’m afraid,” I said, “but I don’t 
seem to be able to r^ember ever having known anyode of 
your ivune in the old days in Seville.” 

“San Esteban?” shch interrupted before I could go on. 
“Naturally. My husband came from Salamanca. He was in 
the diplomatic service. I’m a widow. You knew me as Pilar 
Carreon Of course having my hair red changes me a httle, 
but otherwise I don’t think I’ve altered much.” 

“Not at all,” I said quickly. “It was only the name that 
bothered me.” 

Of course now I remembered her, but I was concerned at the 
moment only with the effort to conceal from her the mingled 
consternation and amusement ffiat filled me as I realised that 
the Pilar Carreon I had danceii^Vith at the Countess de 
Marbella’s parties and at the Faif had turned into this stout, 
flauntmg dowager. 1 could not get over it. But I had to watch 
my step. I wondered if she knew how well I recollected the 
story that had shaken Seville to its foundations, and 1 was glad 
when after she had finaUy bidden me an effusive farew^ I 
was able to recall it at ease. 

In those days, forty years ago, Seville had not become a 
prosperous commercial aty. It had qiuet, white streets, paved 
with cobbles, with a multitude of churches on the belfries of 
which storks built their nests. Bull-fighters, students and 
loungers sauntered in the Sierpes all day long. Life was easy. 
This of course, was before the time of motor-cars, and the 
SeviUan would hve in penury, prising every possible 
economy, in order to have a carriage, ror this luxury he was 
willing A sacrifice the necessities of hfe. Everyone who bad 
any claim to gentility drove up and down the Dehcia$, the 
park'like gardens by the Guadalquivir, every blessed afternoon 
from five till seven. You saw carriages of all sorts, freon 
fasbonable London vidonas to old broken-down shays that 
seemed as though they would fall to pieces, magnificent horses 
and wretdif^ hacks whose tragic end in uie buU-nng was near 
at hand. But there was one equipage that could not hul to 
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attract the stranger’s attention. It was a Victoria, very smart 
and* new, drawn by two beautiful mufe; and the coachman 
and the footman wore the national costume of Andalusia in 
pale grey. It was the most splendid turn-out Seville had ever 
known, and it belonged to the Countess de Marbella. She 
was a Frenchwoman married to a Spaniard, who had 
enthusiastically adopted the manners and customs of her 
husband’s country, but with a Parisian elegance that gave them 
a pecuhar distinction The rest of the carriages went at a snail’s 
pace so that their occupants could see and be seen, but the 
countess, behind her mules, dashed up between the two crawl- 
ing hnes at a ^t trot, went to the end of the Deliaas and 
back twice and then drove aWay. The proceeding savoured 
somewhat of royalty WHln you looked at her gracefully 
seated in that swift victonat her head handsomely poised, her 
hair of too bnlliant a gold to be natural, you did not wonder 
that her French vivacity and determination had given her the 
position she held. She made the fashion. Her decrees were 
law. But the countess had too many adorers not to have 
as many enemies, and the most determined of these was 
the widowed Duchess de Dos Palos, whose birth and 
social consequence made her claim as a right the first place in 
Society which the Frenchwconan had won by grace, wit and 
character. 

Now the duchess had an only daughter. This was Dona 
PUar. She was twenty when I first knew her and she was very 
beautiful She had maj^ificent eyes and a skin that, however 
hard you tried to find a less hackneyed vray to describe it, you 
could only call peacb-Uke. She was very slun, rathdr tall (m 
a Spanish girl, with a red mouth and dazdmgly white teeth. 
She wore her abundant, shimng bladk hair dressed very 
elaborately in ^ Spanish style of the period. She was infimtely 
alluring. Hie fire in her black eyes, the warmth her smde, 
^ seductiveness of ^ movements, suggested so mudb passioii 
thpt it really wasn’t quite fair. She bwnged to life generadoD 
which was scrauung to break die oldlco&ve&tiQQS tnat bad 
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the Spanish girl of good family hidden away till it was time 
for her to be married. 1 often played tennis with her ahd I 
used tB dance with her at the Countess de Marbella’s parties 
The duchess considerAl the Frenchwoman’s parties, with 
champagne and a sit-down supper, ostentatious, and when she 
opened her own great house to Society, which was only twice a 
year, it was to give them lemonade and biscuits. But she bred 
fighting-bulls, as her husband had done, and on the occasions 
when the young bulls were tried out, she gave picmc luncheons 
to which her friends were asked, very gay and informal, but 
with a sort of feudal state which fascmated my romanuc 
imagination. Once, when the duchess’s bulls were to fight at a 
corrida in Seville, I rode in with j^em at night as one of the 
men escorting Dona Pilar, dressed in a costume that remanded 
one of a picture by Goya, who headed the cavalcade. It was 
a charming experience to nde through the mght, on those 
prancing Andalusian horses, with the six bulls, surrounded by 
oxen, thundermg along behind. 

A good many men, rich or noble and sometimes both, had 
asked Dona Pilar’s hand in marriage, but, notwithstanding her 
mother’s remonstrances, she had refused them. The duchess 
had been married at fifteen and it seemed to her really indecent 
that her daughter at twenty should be still single. 'The duchess 
asked her what she was waiting for; it was absurd to be too 
difficult It was her duty to marry. But Pilar was stuUxirn. 
She found reasons to reject every one of her suitors. 

Then the truth came out 

During the daily drives in the Deliaas which the duchess, 
accompanied by her daughter, took m a great old-fashioned 
landau, they passed the countess as she was twice swifdy driven 
up and down the promenade. The ladies were on such bad 
terms that they pretenj^ed not m see one another^ but Pito 
could not keep her eyes offi that smart carnage and the two 
beautiful grey mules and, not wishing ta cau£ die countos’s 
somewhat '>Vonic glance^ her own fell on the coachman who 
drove her, ^ was the handsomest man in Seville and in his 
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beautiful uniform he was a si^t to see. ^ course no one knew 
exactly what happened, bur apparently me more Pilar looked 
at the coachman the more she hked the look of him, and some- 
how or other, for all this part of the stbry remained a mystery, 
the pair met. In Spam the classes are strangely mingled and 
the butler may have in his veins much nobler blood than the 
master. Pilar learnt, not I thmk without satisfaction, that the 
coachman belonged to the ancient family of Leon, ilian which 
there is none in Andalusia more distinguished; and really so 
far as birth went there was little to choose between them. 
Only her life had been passed in a ducal mansion, while fate 
had forced him to earn his living on the box of a victoria. 
Neither could regret this, since only in that exalted place could 
he have attracted the attemion of the most difficult young 
woman m Seville. They fell madly in love with one another. 
It so happened that just then a young man called the Marques 
de San &teban, whom they had met at San Sebastian the 
summer before, wrote to the duchesi and asked for Pilar’s hand 
m marriage. He was extremely eh^ble and the two families 
had formed alliances from time to time ever since the reign 
of Philip II The duchess was determined not to stand any 
more nonsense, and when she told Pilar of the proposal added 
that she had shilly-shallied long enough. She must either marry 
him or she should go mto a convent. 

'Tm not going to do either the one or the other,” said Pilar. 

“What are you going to do then? I have given you a home 
long enough.” 

‘Tm going to marry Josi Leon.” 

“Who is he?” 

Pilar hesitated for a moment and it may be, it is indeed 
to be hoped, that she blushed a little. 

“He’s the countess’s coachman.” 

“What countess?" 

“The Giuntess de Marbella.” 

I remembered the duchess well and I am surf that when 
roused she stuck at little. She raged, she implore^ she cried, 
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she argued. There* a terrific scene. People said that Am 
slapped her daughter^ and pulled her hair, but I have* an 
impression that Pilar in such a pass was capable of hitting back. 
She repeated that she Itwed Jose Leon and he loved her She 
was determined to marry him. The duchess called a family 
council The matter was put before them and it was decided 
that to save them all from disgrace Pilar should be taken away 
to the country and kept there nil she had recovered from her 
infatuation Pilar got wind of the scheme and put a stop to it 
by shpping out of the window of her room one night when 
everyone was asleep and going to hve with her lover’s parents. 
They were respectable persons who inhabited a small apartment 
on the unfashionable side of the Guadalquivir, in the quarter 
called Triana. * 

After that no concealment was'* possible. The fat was m 
the fire and the clubs along the Sierpes buzzed with the scandal. 
Waiters were kept busy brmgmg trays x>f httle glasses of 
Manzanilla to the members^from the neighbouring wine-shops. 
They gossiped and laughed over the scandal and Pilar’s reieaed 
suitors were the recipients of many congratulations. What an 
escape 1 The duchess was in despair She could think of nothing 
better to do than go to the Archbishop, her trusted friend and* 
former oinfeswr, and beg him himself to reason with the 
infatuated girl. Pilar was summoned to the e^nscopal pabce, 
and the go^ old man, used to intervening in family quarrels, 
did his utmost to show her the fc^ly of her course. But she 
would not be persuaded Nothing that anyone could say would 
induce ha to forsake the man she loved. The duchess, waiting 
in an adfoining room, was sent for and made a final appeal 
to her daughter. In vain. Pilar returned to her humble lodging 
and the duchess in tears was left alone with the Archbishi^. 
The Archbishop was no less astute than he was pious, and udien 
he saw diat the distracted woman was m a fit state to listen 
to him, advised her as a last resource ttn go to die Countess 
de Marbell»' She was the cleverest woman m Seville and it 
might be that she could do scnnething. 
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At first the duchess indignantly refu^.* She would never 
sufS^r the hunuhauon of appeaHng ro her greatest enemy. 
Sooner might the anaent house of Dos Palos fall m rum. The 
Archbishop was accustomed to dealing with tiresome women. 
He set himself with gende cunmng to induce her to change her 
mind and presently she consented to throw herself on the 
Frenchwoman’s mercy. With rage in her heart she sent a 
message asking if she might see her, and that afternoon was 
ushered into her drawmg-room. The countess of course had 
been one of the first to hear the story, but she listened to the 
unhappy mother as though she had not known a thing about 
it She relished the situauon enormously. It was the crowning 
triumph to have the vindictive duchess on her knees before 
her. But she was at heart ^good-natured woman and she had 
a sense of humour. ' 

“It’s a most unfortunate situation,” she said. “And I’m sorry 
that one of my servants should be the occasion of it But I don’t 
exactly see what I can do.” ^ 

The duchess would have liked ttf slap her painted face and 
her voice trembled a httle with the effort she made to control 
her anger 

“It is not for my own sake I’m asking you to help. It’s for 
Pilar’s. I know, we all know, that you are the cleverest woman 
m the city. It seemed to me, it seemed to the Archbishop, 
that if there was a way out, your quick wit would find it” 

The countess knew she was being grossly flattered. She did 
not nund. She liked it. 

“You must let me think.” 

“Of course, if he’d been a gentleman I could have sent for 
my son and he would have killed him, but the Duke of Dos 
Palos cannot fight a duel with the Qiuntess de Marbella’s 
coachman.” 

“Perhaps not” 

"In the old days ^t would have been so simple. I should 
merely have hired a couple of ruffians and had the brute’s throat 
cut one night in the street But with all these la^ they have 
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nowadays decent ^o|de have no way of protecting themselves 
from msult.” % * 

“I slyiuld deplore any method of setthng the difficulty that 
deprived me of the services of an excellent coachman,” 
murmured the countess. 

“But if he marries my daughter he cannot contmue to be 
your coachman,” cried die duchess indignantly. 

“Are you going to give Pilar an income for them to hve on?” 

“Me? Not a peseta I told Pilar at once that she should 
get nothing from me. They can starve for all I care.” 

“Well, I should thmk rather than do that he will prefer to 
stay on as my coachman. There are very nice rooms over my 
stables.” 

The duchess went pale. The duah^s went red. 

“Forget all that has passed beti^een us. Let us be friends. 
You can’t expose me to such a humiliation. If I’ve ever done 
things to affront you I ask you on my knees to forgive me.” 

The duchess cried. 

“Dry your eyes. Duchess,” the Frenchwoman said at last 
“I will do what I can” 

"Is there anything you can do?” 

“Perhaps. Is it true that Pilar has and will have no money 
of her own?” 

“Not a penny if she marries without my consent.” 

The countess gave one of her brightest smiles. 

“There is a common impression that southern people are 
romantic and northern people matter of fact. The reverse is 
true. It is the northerners who are incurably romantic I have 
lived lon'^ enough among you Spaniards to know that you 
are nothing if not practical.” 

The duchess was too broken to resent openly diese unpleasant 
remarks, but, oh, how she hated the woman! The Gjuntess de 
Marbella rose to her feeS. 

“You shall hear from me in the coursp df the day.” 

She firmi| cBsnussed her visitor. 

The carri||e was ordered for five o’dodc and at ten minutes 
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to^the countes!^ dressed for her drive, sent*£or Jos^. When be 
came into the drawing-room, wearing Ks pale grey livery with 
sudi an air, she could not deny that he was very gooc^to look 
upon. If he had not been her own coachman— well, it was not 
the moment for ideas of that sort. He stood before her, hold- 
ing himself easily, but with a gallant 'Swagger. There was 
nothing servile m bis bearmg. 

“A Greek god,” the countess murmured to herself “It is only 
Andsilusia tlut can produce such types.” And then aloud: “I 
hear that you are going to marry the daughter of the Duchess 
at Dos Palos.” 

“If the countess does not object.” 

She shrugged her shoulders.* 

“Whoever you marry if'a* matter of complete indifference to 
me. You know of cours6 that Doha Pilar will have no 
fortune.” 

“Yes, madam. I have a good place and I can keep my wife. 
I love her.” 

“1 can’t blame you for that. Shh is a beautiful girl. But I 
thmk It only right to tell you that I have a rooted objection to 
married coachmen On your wedding-day you leave my service. 
That IS all 1 had to say to you. You can go.” 

She began to look at the daily paper that had just arrived 
from Pans, but Jos^ as she expected, did not stir. He stared 
down at the floor. Presently the countess looked up. 

“What are you waiting for?” 

"I never knew madam would send me away,” he answered 
in a troubled tone. 

“I have no doubt ^ull find another place.” 

“Yes. but . . .” 

“Well, what is it?” she asked diarply. 

He sighed miserably. 

“There’s not a pair of mules in theVhole of Spain to come 
up to ours. They’re almost human beings. They understand 
cycry word I say to them.” g 

The countess gave hun a smile that would haw turned the 
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head of anyone wfio ^ t not madly in love already. 

“Fm afraid .you must choose betvv'een me and /our 
betrothed” 

He shifted from one foot to the other. He put his hand to 
his pocket to get himself a cigarette, but then, remembering 
where he was, restrained the gesture. He glanced at the 
countess and that peculiar shrewd smile came over his face 
which those who have lived in Andalusia know so well. 

“In that case, I can’t hesitate. Pilar must see that this alters 
my position entirely. One can get a wife any day of the week, 
but a place like this is found only once in a hfctime. I should 
be a fool to throw it up for a woman.” 

That was the end of the adventure. Josi Leon continued to 
drive the Countess dc Marbella, but sKe noticed when they sped 
up and dowQ the Dehcias that tl^enccforward as many eyes 
were turned on her handsome coachman as on her latest hat; 
and a year later Pilar married the Marques jde San Esteban. 



A CASUAL 
AFFAIR 

★ 


I AM telling this story in the first person, though I am in no 
way connected with it, because I do not want to pretend to 
the reader that I know more about it than I really do. The facts 
are as I state them, but the reasons for them 1 can only guess, 
and It may be that when the reader has read them he will think 
me wrong. No one can know for certain. But if you are 
interested m human nature there arc few things more diverting 
than to consider the mot^kes that have resulted in certain 
actions. It was caily by chance that I heard apything of the 
unhappy circumstances at all. I was spending two or three days 
on an island on the north coast of Borneo and the District 
Officer had very kindly offered to ppt me up I had been rough- 
mg it for some time and I was gKid enough to have a rest. 
The island had been at one time a place of some consequence, 
with a governor of its own, but was so no longer; and now 
there was nothing much to be seen of its former importance 
except the imposing stone house m which the governor had 
once lived and which now the District Officer, grumblingly 
because of its unnecessary size, inhabited. But it was a com- 
fortable house to stay in, with an immense drawing-room, 
a dining-room large enough to seat forty people, and lofty, 
spacious bedrooms. It was ^abby, because the government at 
Singapore very wisely spent as little mcmey on it as possible; 
but I ratho* liked this, and the heavy official furniture gave 
It a sort of didl stateliness that was amusmg. The garden 
was too large for the District Officer^ to keep up and it was 
a wild tangle of tropical vegetation. His name was Arthur 
Low; he was a qmeq smallish man in later thirties, ntarried, 
whh two ymmg children. The Lows had not tided to make 
ffiemsdives at home in this great {dac^ but campnl there, like 
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refugees from a stricken area, and looked forward to the time 
when they would be 'tpaoved to some other post where they 
could settle down m surroundmgs more fanuliar to them. 

I took a fancy to tb^ at once The DO. had an easy 
manner and a humorous way with him. I am sure he 
performed his various duties admirably, but he did everything 
he could to avoid the official demeanour. He was slangy of 
speech and pleasandy caustic It was charimng to see him play 
with the two children. It was quite obvious that he had found 
marriage a very satisfactory state. Mrs. Low was an extremely 
mce htde woman, plump, with dark eyes under fine eyebrows, 
not very pretty, but certainly attractive. She looked healthy 
and she had high spurits. They chaffed one another continually 
and each one seemed to look u(y>n*the other as immensely 
comic. Their jokes were neither vary good nor very new, but 
they thought ^em so killing that you were obliged to laugh 
with them. 

I think they were glad to see me, especially Mrs Low, for 
with nothing much to do^but keep an eye on the house and 
the children, she was thrown very much on her own resources. 
There were so few white people on the island that the social 
life was soon exhausted; and before I had been there twenty- 
four hours she pressed me to stay a week, a month or a year. 
On the evemng my arrival they gave a dmner-party to which 
the official population, the government surveyor, the doctor, 
the schoolmaster, the chief of constabulary, were mvited, but on 
the following evening the three of us dined by ourselves. At 
the diimer-party the guests had lu’ought their house-boys to 
help, but that night we were waited on by the Lows’ one boy 
and my travelling servant. They brought m die coffee and lea 
us to ourselves. Low and I ht cheroots. 

*Tou know diat I’ve sttn you before,” said Mrs. Low. 

“Where?” I asked. « 

“In London. At a party. I heard someone pc^t you out to 
somebody else. In Carlton House Terrace at Lady Kaoellan’s.” 
“Oh? Whm was that?” 
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• “Last time we were home on leave. There were Russian 
dancers.” / 

“1 remember. About two or three years ago. Fancy you 
being therel” , ‘ 

“That’s exactly what we said to one another at the time,” 
said Low, with his slow, engaging smile. "We’d never been 
at such a party in our hves.” 

“It made a great splash, you know,” 1 said. “It was the 
party of the season. Did you enjoy it?” 

“I hated every minute of it,” said Mrs. Low. 

“Don’t let’s overlook the ^ct that you insisted on going, 
Bee,” said Low. “I knew we’d be out of it among all those* 
swells. My dress clothes were the same I’d had at Qmbridge 
and they’d never been much of a ht.” 

“I bought a frock specially at Peter Robinson’s. It looked 
lovely in the shop. I wished I hadn’t wasted so much money 
when I got there; I never felt so dowdy in my hfe.” 

“Well, It didn’t much matter. We weren’t mtroduced to 
anybody.” 

I remembered the party quite well. The magnificent rooms 
in Carlton House Terrace had been decorated with great 
festoons of yellow roses and at one end of the vast drawing- 
room a stage had been erected. Special costumes of the 
Regency period had been designed for the dancers and a 
modem composer had written the music for the two charming 
ballets they danced. It was hard to look at it all and not allow 
the vulgar thought to cross one’s mind that the affair must 
have cost an enormous amount of money Lady Kastellan 
was a beautiful woman and a great hostess, but I do not think 
anyone would have ascribed to her any vast amount of kindh- 
ness, she knew too many people to care much for any one 
in particular, and 1 couldn’t help wondering why she had asked 
to such a grand party two obscure and quite unimportant little 
persons from a distant colony. 

“Had you known Lady Kastellan long?” I asked. 

"We didn’t know her at aU. She sent us a (bard and we 
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went because I wanted to see what she was hke,” said Mrs. 
Low 

“She’» a very able wtnnan,” I said. 

“I dare say she is. Shb hadn’t an idea who we were when 
the buder man announced us, but she remembered at once. 
‘Oh, yes,’ she said, ‘you’re poor Jack’s friends. Do go and Bnd 
yourselves seats where you can see. You’ll adore Lifar, he’s 
too marvellous.’ And then she turned to say how d’you do 
to the next people. But she gave me a look. She wondered 
how much I knew and she saw at once that I knew everything.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, darling,” said Low. “How could 
she know all you think she duj by )ust looking at you, and 
how could you tell what she was thyiking?” 

“It’s true, I tell you We said eyerything m that one look, 
and unless I’m very much mistaken I spoilt her party for her.” 

Low laughed and I smiled, for Mrs. Low spoke m a tone of 
triumphant vindictiveness 

“You are terribly mdiscreet, Bee.” 

“Is she a great friend of yours?” Mrs. Low asked me. 

"Hardly. I’ve met her here and there for fifteen years. 
I’ve been to a good many parties at her house. She gives very 
good parties and she always asks you to meet the people you 
want to see.” 

“What d’you think of her?” 

“She’s by way of bemg a considerable figure in London. She’s 
amusing to talk to and she’s nice to look at She does a lot 
for art and music. What do you think of her?” 

“I thinly she’s a bitch,” said Mrs. Low, with cheerful but 
deaded frankness. 

“That settles her,” I said. 

“Tell him, Arthur." < 

Low hesitated for a ngoment 

“I don’t know that I ought to.” 

“If you don’t I shall" * 

“Bee’s gotiher knife into her all right” smiled. “It 
was rather a^d business really." 
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Yle made a perfect smoke'nng and * watched it with 
absorpuon. ^ 

“Go on, Arthur,” said Mrs, Low. " 

“Oh, well. It was ^ore we wenf home last time. I was 
D.O in Selangor and one day they came and tcdd me that a 
white man was dead m a small town a couple of hours up 
the river. I didn't know there was a white man hvmg there. 
1 thought I’d better go and see about it, so I got in the launch 
and went up. I made inquiries when 1 got there The pohce 
didn’t know anything about him except that he’d been living 
there for a couple, of years with a Chinese woman in the 
bazaar. It was rather a picturesque bazaar, tall houses on 
each side, with a board-walk in between, built on piles on 
the river-bank, and there tY^e awmngs above to keep out the 
sun. I took a couple of policemen with me and they led me 
to the house. They sold brassware in the shop below and the 
rooms above were let out The master of the shop took me 
up two flights of dark, rickety sfairs, foul with every kind 
of Chmese stench, and called out when we got to the top. The 
door was opened by a middle-aged Chinese woman and I saw 
that her face was all bloated wi& weepmg. She didn’t say any- 
thmg, but made way for us to pass. It wasn’t much more 
than a cubby-hole under the roof; there was a small window 
that looked on the street, but the awnmg that stretched across 
it dimmed the light. There wasn’t any furniture except a deal 
i;jd}le and a kitchen chair with a broken back. On a mat 
against the wall a dead man was lying. The Erst thing I did 
was to have the window opened. The room was ^ orowsty 
that I retched, and the strongest smell was the smell of opium. 
There was a small oil-lamp cm the table md a long needle, and 
of course 1 knew i^diat they were Uiere for. The pipe had 
been hidden. The dead man lay on Ms back with nt^mg on 
but a sarong and a duty singlet. He had long brown hair, 
going ^rey, and a short beard. He was a ndiite man all lig^t. 
I asluninc^ him as ben: I could. 1 bad to fud^ whethet dmdi 
was due.m natural causes. Tho'e s|ete no dgiu of ihdence. 
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He was nothing W skin and bone. It looked to as 
thou^ he nught very likely have died of starvation. I asked 
the man the shop and the woman a number of questions. 
The pohceman corroborfted their statetqeuts It appeared that 
the man coughed a great deal and brought up blood now and 
then, and his appearance suggested that he might very well 
have had T 3 . The Chmaman said he’d been a confirmed 
opium smoker. It all seemed pretty obvious. Fortunately cases 
of that sort are rare, but they’re not unheard-of— the white 
man who goes under a^d gradually sinks to the last stage of 
degra^tion. It appeared that the Chmese woman had been 
fond ^him She’d kept him op her own miserable earnings 
for the last two years. 1 gave the i^cessary instructions. Of 
course I wanted to know who he*,was I supposed he’d been 
a clerk in some English firm or an assistant m an English 
store at Singapore or Kuala Lumpur. I asked the Chinese 
woman if he’d left any effects. Considering the destitution in 
which they'd lived it seemed a rather absurd question, but she 
went to a shabby suitcase that lay in a corner, opened it and 
showed me a square parcel about the size of two novels put 
together wrapped in an old newspaper. I had a look at the suit- 
case. It contamed nothing of any value. I took the parcel.” 

Low’s cheroot had gone out and he leaned over to rehght 
It from one of the candles on the table. 

”I opened it. Inside was another wrapping, and on this, in 
a neat, well-educated writing: To the District Officer, me as 
it happened, and then the virords: please deliver personally to 
the Viscoqptess Kastellan, 53 Carlton House Terracf, London, 
S.W. That was a bit of a surprise. Of course I had to examme 
the contents. I cut the string and the first thmg I found was 
a gold and platinum dgai^ette case. As you mn imagine I was 
mystified. From all I’d Ijcard the pair of them, the dead man 
and the Ofinese woman, had scarcely enough to eat, and the 
cigaret^Hrase looked as if it had cost a jkidtet. B«ides the 
cigarette-case |iere was nothing but a bundle of letters. Ihere 
vmt no tmjtbpts. 'Iheyiwere in die same netn writing as the 
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dir^ions and they were signed with the initial J. There 
were forty or fifty of them. I couldift read them all there, 
but a rapid glance showed me that they were a man’s love 
letters to a woman. I sent for the Chinese woman to ask her 
the name of the dead man. Either she didn’t know or wouldn’t 
tell me. 1 gave orders that he should be buried and got back 
into the launch to go home. I told Bee ” 

He gave her his sweet httle smile. 

“I had to be rather firm with Arthur,” she said. “At first he 
wouldn’t let me read the letters, but of course I wasn’t going 
to put up with any nonsense like that.” 

“It was none of our business.” 

“You had to find out jhe^ name if you could.” 

“And where exaaly did .you come in?” 

"Oh, don’t be so silly,” she laughed “I should have gone 
mad if you hadn’t let me read them.” 

“And did you find out his name?” I asked. 

“Na” 

“Was there no address?” * 

“Ye^ there was, and a very unexpected one. Most of the 
letters were written on Foreign Office paper.” 

“That was funny.” 

"I didn't quite know what to do. I had half a mind to write 
to the Viscountess Kastellan and explain the circumstances, but 
I didn’t know what trouble I might be starting; the direcuons 
were to dehver the parcel to her personally, so 1 wrapped every- 
thing up again and put it m the safe. We were going home 
on ^ve m the spring and I thought the best th^tg was to 
leave everything over till then. The letters were by way of 
being rather compromising.” 

“To put it miMy,” giggled Mrs. tow. “The truth is they 
gave the whole show away.” , 

“I don’t think we need go into that,” said Low. 

A slight altercati&n ensued; but I think on his part it was 
more for form’s sak^ rince he must have knewn that his 
desire to preserve an c^dal discrdtion stood ^all diance 
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against his wife’s ^determination to tell me everythmg. She 
had i down on Lady Rastellan and didn’t care what she ^id 
about h^. Her sympathies were with the man. Low did his 
best to tone down he{ rash assertions. He corrected her 
exaggerations. He told her that she’d let her imagmation run 
away with her and had read mto the letters more than was 
there. She would have none of it. They’d evidently made a 
deep impression on her, and from her vivid account and Low’s 
interruptions I gained a fairly coherent impression of them. 
It was plain for one thing that they were very moving. 

“1 can’t tell you how it revolted me, the way Bee gloated 
over them,” said Low. 

“They^ were the most wonderful letters I’ve ever read. You 
never wrote letters like that to nte.”* 

“What a damned fool you would’have thought me if I had,” 
he grinned. 

She gave him a charming, affectionate smile. 

“I suppose I should, and yet, God knows I was crazy about 
you, and I’m damned if I know why.” 

The story emerged clearly enough. The writer, the 
mysterious J, presumably a clerk in &e Foreign OfBce, had 
fallen in love with I^dy Kastellan and she with him. 
They had become lovers and the early letters were passionately 
lyrical. They were happy. They expected their love to last 
for ever. He wrote to her immediately after he had left her 
and told her how much he adored her and how much 
meant to him. She was never for a moment absent from his 
thoughts. It looked as though her infatuation was equal to his, 
for m one letter he iustified himself because she had reproached 
him for not coming to some place where he knew she would 
^ He told her what ag^y it had been to him that a sudden 
job had prevented him from bemg with her vdien he'd so 
eagerly looked forward t& it. 

Then came the catastrophe. How it came or why one could 
only guess. Lord Kastelhm learnt the truth. He not merely 
suspected hisjliyife’s infidelity, he had proofs of it There was a 
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^rful scene between them, she left hinf and went to her 
father’s. Lord KasteUan announced hw intention of divorcing 
her. The letters changed m character. J. wrote at ont;^ asking 
to see Lady Kastellan, but she begged him not to come. Her 
father insisted that they shouldn’t meet. J. was distressed at 
her unhappiness and dismayed by the trouble he had brought 
upon her, and he was deeply sympathetic because of what she 
was enduring at home, for her father and mother were furious; 
but at the same time it was plain that he was relieved that 
the crisis had come. Nothing mattered except that they loved 
one another. He said he hated Kastellan. L«t him bring his 
action. The sooner they could get married the better The 
correspondence was one-sided/ there were no letters from her, 
and one had to guess fiTin/his replies what she said in them. 
She was obviously frij^tened out of her wits and nothing that 
he could say helped. Of course he would have to leave the 
Foreign Office. He assured her that this meant nothing to him 
He could get a job somewhere, m colonies, where he would 
earn much more money. He was sure he could make her 
happy. Naturally there would be a scandal, but it would be 
forgotten, and away from England people would not bother. 
He besought her to have courage. Then it looked as though 
she had written somewhat peevishly. She hated being divorced, 
Kastelbn refused to take the blame on himself and be made 
respondent, she did not want to leave London, it was her whole 
life, and bury herself in some God-forsaken place on the other 
side of nowhere. He answered unhappily. He said he would 
do anything she wanted. He implored her not to love him 
less and he was tortured by the thought that this disaster had 
changed her feelings for him. She reproached him for the mess 
they had got into; he did not try t|^ defend himself; he was 
prepared to admit that he alone was to blame. Then it appeared 
that pressure was being brought to be^ on Kastellan from some 
h%h quarter and ithere was even yet a change that some- 
thing might be arranged. Whatever she wrote. made J., the 
unknown U desperate. His letter won almost incohorent. He 
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begged her again to* see hun, he implored her to have strength, 
he repeated that she mi^nt everythmg in the world to Inm, 
he was frightened that she would let people influence her, he 
asked h^r to burn her l^oats behind her and bolt with him 
to Pans. He was franuc. Then it seemed that for some days 
she did not wnte to him. He could not understand. He did not 
know if she was receiving his letters. He was in an agony. 
The blow fell. She must have written to say that if he would 
resign from the Foreign Oflice and leave England her husband 
was prepared to take her back. His answer was broken-hearted. 

“He never saw through her for a moment,” said Mrs. Low. 

“What was there to see through?” I asked. 

“Don’t you know what she wrote to him? 1 do.” 

“Don’t be such an ass. Bee. YoucaoA possibly know.” 

“Ass yourself. Of course I do. She put it up to him. She 
threw herself on his mercy. She dragged in her father and 
mother. She brought in her children; 1 bet that was 'the first 
thought she’d given them since they were born. She knew that 
he loved her so much that Jib was willing to do everythmg in 
the world for her, even lose her. She knew that he was prepared 
to accept the sacrifice of his love, his life, his career, everything 
for her sake, and she let him make it. She let the offer come 
from him. She let him persuade her to accept it.” 

I hstened to Mrs. Low with a smile, but with attention. She 
was a woman and she felt instinctively how a woman m those 
circumstances would act. She thought it hateful, but she felt 
m her bones that in just that way would she herself have acted. 
Of course it was pure invention, with nothing but J.’s letter 
as a foundation, but 1 had an impression that it was very hkely. 

That was the last letter in the bundle. 

I was astonished. I ha<jU known Lady Kastellan for a good 
many years, but only casirally; and I knew her husband even 
less. He was immersed In politics, he was Under-Secretary 
at the Home Office at the time of the great do to which the 
Lows and I had been invited; and I never saw him but in 
his own housd Lady Kastellan had the reputation of being a 
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beauty; she was tall and her figure was good in a massive way. 
Shii had a lovely skin. Her blue eyes were large, set rather 
wide apart and her face was broad. It gave her a slightly 
cow'hke look. She had pretty pale brown hair and 'she held 
herself superbly. She was a woman of great self-possession, 
and It amazed me to learn that she had ever surrendered to 
such passion as the letters suggested. She was ambitious and 
there was no doubt that she was very useful to Kastellan m 
his political life. I should have thought her incapable of 
indiscretion. Searching my memory I seemed to remember 
hearing years before that the Kastellans were not getting on 
very well, but I bad never heard any details, and whenever I 
saw them it looked as though they were on very good terms 
with one another. Kastellan was a big, red-faced fellow with 
sleek black hair, ]Ovial and loud-voiced, but with little shrewd 
eyes that watched and noted. He was industrious, an effective 
speaker, but a trifle pompous. He was a httle too conscious of 
his own importance. He did not let you forget that he had 
rank and wealth. He was inchned to be patromsing with people 
of less consequence than himself. 

I could well believe that when he discovered that his wife 
was having an affair with a junior clerk in the Foreign Office 
there was a devil of a row. Lady Kastellan’s father had been 
for many years permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
and it would have been more than usually embarrassing for his 
dauj^ter to be divorced on account of one of his subordinates. 
For all I knew Kastellan was in love with his wife and he may 
have been teased by a very natural jealousy. But be was a proud 
man, defiaent in humour. He feared ridicule. Thu role of the 
deceived husband is difficult to play with dignity. I do not 
suppose he wanted a scandal that^ might well jeopardise his 
political future. It may be that'i.ady Kastellan’s advisers 
threatened to defend the case and th€ prospect of washing dirty 
linen m pubhc horrified him. It is likely enough that pressure 
was brought to bear on him and the solution to forgive and 
take his wife back if her lover wer^ d^mitely ^[iminamd may 
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have seemed the best to adopt. I have no doubt Lady Kasteilan 
promised everything she was asked. , 

She must have had a &ad (right. I didn’t take such a severe 
view of her conduct as ^rs. Low She was very young; she 
was not more than thirty-five now. Who could tell by what 
accident she had become j.’s mistress? 1 suspect that love had 
caught her unawares and that she was in the middle of an 
affair almost before she knew what she was about. She must 
always have been a cold, self-possessed woman, but it is ;ust 
with pieople l^e that that nature at tunes plays strange tricks. 
I am prepared to believe that she lost her head completely. 
There is no means of knowing how ^stellan discovered what 
was going on, but the fact that she kept her lover’s letters 
shows that she was too much in k)V(>to be prudent Arthur 
Low had mentioned that at was strange to find in the dead 
man’s possession his letters and not hers; but that seemed to 
me easily explainable. At the time of the catastrophe they were 
doubdess given back to him in exchange for hers, He very 
naturally kept them. Readpig them again he could rehve the 
love that meant everything in the world to him. 

I didn’t suppose that lAdy Rastellan, devoured by passion, 
could ever have considered what would happen if she were 
found out. When the blow fell it is not strange that she was 
scared out of her wits. She may not have had more to do 
with her children than most women who live. the sort of life 
she lived, but she may for all that not have wanted to lose 
them. I did not even know whether 'IShe had ever cared for her 
husband, but frcrni what I knew of her I guessed that she tvas 
not indiHeient to his name and wealth. Ilie future must have 
looked pretty grim. She was losing everything, the grand house 
in Carlton House Terracejthe position, the security; her father 
could give her no money mnd her lover had still to find a job. 
It may not havaheen hetoic that she anould yield to the en- 
treaties of her family, but it was comprehi;nsible. ^ 

While I was thmki^ all this Arthur Low went tm vnth his 
story. ‘ 


V 
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*> *‘l didn’t quite know how to set about fretting in touch with 
Lady Kastellan,” he said. "It was awkward not knowing the 
chap’s name. However, when we got home I wrote to her. 
I explained who I was and said that I’d been asked to give her 
some letters and a gold and platinum cigarette-case by a man 
who’d recently died in my district. I said I’d been asked to de- 
hver them to her in person I thought perhaps she wouldn’t 
answer at all or else communicate with me through a solicitor 
But she answered all right. She made an appointment for me to 
come to Carlton House Terrace at twelve one morning. Of 
course it was stupid of me, but when finally I stood on the door- 
step and rang the bell I was quite nervous. The door was opened 
by a butler. I said I had an appointment with Lady Kastellan. 
A footman took my hot and coat I was led upstairs to an 
enormous drawing-room. , 

“ Til tell her ladyship you’re here, sir,’ the butler said. 

“He left me and I sat on the edge of a chair and looked 
round. There were huge pictures on the walls, portraits you 
know, I don’t know who they weA^ by, Reynolds 1 should think 
and Romney, and there was a bt of Oriental china, and gilded 
consoles and mirrors. It was all terribly grand and it made me 
feel very shabby and insignificant. My suit smelt of camphor 
and it was baggy at the knees. My tie felt a bit loud. The 
butler came m again and asked me to go with him. He opened 
another door from the one I’d come in by and 1 found myself 
in a further room, not so large as the drawing-room, but larK 
all the same and very grand too. A lady was standing by the 
fireplace. She looked at me as I came in and bowed slightly. 
I felt frightfully awkward as I walked along the whole length 
of the room and I was afraid of stumbhng over the furniture. 
I can only hope I di^’t locJc such ^ fool as 1 felt She didn’t 
ask me to sit down. \ 

“ ‘I understand you have some things that ypu wish to deliver 
to me personally,’ she said. ’It’s very good (x you to bother.’ 

“She didn’t smile. She seemed peiffctly self-possessed, but 
I had a notion that she was sizmg up. 'To te^ you the truth 
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It put my back up.* I didn’t much fancy bang treated as if 1 
were a chauffeur applying for a situation. • 

“‘Please don’t mention it,’ I said, rather stiffly. ‘It’s all in 
the day’s work.’ * 

“‘Have you got the thmgs with you?* she asked. 

“I didn’t answer, but I opened the dispatch<ase I’d brought 
with me and took out the lettas. I handed them to her. She 
accepted them without a word. She gave them a glance. She 
was very much made up, but I swear she went white unda> 
neath. The expression of her face didn’t change. I looked at 
her hands They were trembling a little. Then she seemed to 
pull herself togetha. 

“ ‘Oh, I’m so sorry,’ she said. ‘Won’t you sit down?’ 

“1 took a chair. For a moment shb didn’t seem to know 
quite what to do. She held the lettefs in her hand. I, knowing 
what they were, wondered what she felt She didn’t give mu(£ 
away There was a desk beside the chimpey piece and she 
opened a drawer and put them in. Then she sat down opposite 
me and asked me to have a si^rette. I handed her the cigarette* 
case. I’d had it m my breast pocket 

“ ‘I was asked to give you this too,’ I said 

“She took It and looked at it. For a moment she didn’t 
speak and I waited. I didn’t quite know if I ought to get 
up and go. 

“‘Did you know Jack well?’ she disked suddenly. 

“ ‘I didn’t know him at all,’ I answaed. ‘I never saw him 
until after his death.’ 

“ ‘I had no idea he was dead till I got your note,’ she said. 
‘I’d lost sight of him for a long tune. Of course he was a very 
old friend of mine.’ 

“I wonoered if she thi^ght I hadn’t read the letters or if 
she’d jforgotten what sortfof lettas they wae. If the n^t 6t 
them had given ha a shdbk she had quite got oVer it by then. 
She spoke almost casually. • 

“ 'What did he die of in point of &ux?’ she asked. 

‘ Tuberculjais, opium |nd starvation,’ I answaed. 
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* “ ‘How dreadful,’ she said. * 

‘Vut she said it quite Lonventioujiilly. Whatever she felt 
she wasn’t going to let me see. She was as cool as a cucumber, 
but I fancied, though it may have beqn only my fancyt that she 
was watching me, with all her wits about her, and wondermg 
how much I knew. 1 thmk she’d have given a good deal to be 
certain of that. 

"‘How did you happen to get hold of these things?’ she 
asked me. 

“ 1 took possession of his effects after his death,’ I explained. 
‘They were done up in a parcel and I was directed to give them 
to you.’ 

‘“Was there any need to undo the parcel?’ 

“I wish I could tell yoti wiiat frigid insolence she managed to 
get into the question It ifiade me <go white and I hadn’t any 
make-up on to hide it. I answered that 1 thought it my duty 
to find out if I could who the dead man was. I should have 
liked to be able to communicate with his relations 
“ ‘I see,’ she said. ‘ . 

"She looked at me as though that were the end of the inter- 
view and she expected me to get up and take myself off. But I 
didn’t I thought I’d like to get a bit of my own back. I told 
her how I’d been sent for and how I’d found him I described 
the whole thing and 1 told her how, as far as I knew, there’d 
been no one at the end to take pity on him but a Chinese 
woman. Suddenly the door was opened and we both looked 
round. A big, middle-aged man came in and stopped when he 
saw me. 

"‘I b^ your pardon,’ he said, ‘I didn’t knov^ you were 
busy.’ 

" 'Come in,’ she said, and when hi had approached. This is 
Mr. Low. My husband.’ \ 

"Lord Kastellan gave me a nod. * 

“ ‘1 just wanted to ask you,’ he began, and then he stopped. 
"His eyes had caught the cigarette<ase that was still rest- 
ing on Lady Kastellan’s open hand! I don’t knmv if she saw 
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the look of inquiry* m his eyes. She gave him a friendly httle 
smile. She was quite amazingly mistress of herself. * 

“ ‘Mr. Low comes from the Federated Malay States. Poor 
Jack Almond’s dead and* he’s left me his cigarette-case.’ 

“‘Really?’ said Lord Kastellan. ‘When did he die?’ 

“ ‘About SIX months ago,* 1 said. 

“Lady Kastellan got up. 

“ ‘Well, I won’t keep you any longer. I dare say you’re busy. 
Fhank you so much for carrying out Jack’s request.’ 

“ ‘Things are pretty bad just now m the F.M S. if all I hear 
IS true,’ said Lord Kastellan 

“I shook hands with them both and Lady Kastellan rang a 
bell. 

“ ‘Are you staying in London?** she* asked, as I was going. 
‘I wonder if you’d like to Oime to a*httle party I’m givmg next 
week?’ 

“ ‘I have my wife with me,’ I said. 

“‘Oh, how very nice. I’ll, send you a card.’ 

“A couple of minutes later I found myself in the street I was 
glad to be alone. I’d had a bad shock. As soon as Lady 
Kastellan mentioned the name I remembered. It was Jack 
Almond, the wretched bum I’d found dead in the Chinese 
house, dead of starvation. I’d known him quite well. It never 
struck me for a moment that it was he. Why, I’d dined and 
played cards with him, and we’d played tennis together. It was 
awful to think of him dying quite near me and me never 
knowing. He must have known he only had to send me a 
message aid I’d have done something. I made my way into 
St. James’s Park and sat down. I wanted to have a good dunk.” 

I could understand that it was a shock to Arthur Low to 
discover who the dead wwrel had been, for it was a shock to 
me too. Oddly enough I f Iso had known him. Not intimately, 
but as a man 1 met at parties and now and then at a house in 
the country where we were both passing the week-end. Except 
that it was years since 1 had even thought of him it would 
have ^n stu tid me nin to put two and two together. With 
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Fis came there flashed back mto my menfory all my recollec- 
tiotfs of him. So that was why he had suddenly thrown up a 
career he hked so muchl At that tune, it was lust ^fter the 
war, I happened to know several people in the Foreign Office; 
Jack Almond was thought the cleverest of all the young men 
attached to it, and the highest posts the Diplomatic Service 
had to offer were within his reach. Of course it meant waiting 
But It did seem absurd for him to ffing away his chances in 
order to go into business in the Far East. His friends did all 
they could to dissuade him He said he had had losses and 
found It impossible to hve on his salary. One would have 
thought he could scrape along till things grew better. I remem- 
bered very well what he looked hke. He was tall and well- 
made, a trifle dressy, but he''was young enough to carry off his 
faultless clothes with a da^, with dark brown hair, very neat 
and sleek, blue eyes with very long lashes, and a fresh brilliant 
colour. He looked the picture health. He was amusing, gay 
and quick-witted 1 never knew apyone who had more charm. 
It IS a dangerous quality and those who have it trade on it. 
Often they think it enough to get them through life without 
any further effiort It is well to be on one’s guard against it. 
But with Jack Almond it was the expression of a sweet and 
generous nature. He delighted because he was delightful. He 
was entirely without concat. He had a gift for languages, he 
spoke French and German without a trace of accent, and his 
manners were admirable. You felt that when the time came 
he would play the part of an ambassador to a foreign power in 
the grand style. No one could fail to hke him. It was not 
strange that Lady Kastellan should have fallen ma'dly in love 
with him. My fancy ran away with me. What is there more 
moving than young love? The waws together of that lumd- 
some pair in one of the parks in th^ warm evenings of early 
summer, the dances they went to where he held her m his arms, 
the enchantment of*the secret they shared when they exchanged 
glan^ across a dinner-table, and Ae passionate encounters, 
hurried and dangerous, but worth 4 thousand : 'sks, whcai at 
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some clandestine nfeeting-place they could give themselves & 
the fulfilment of their defire. They drank the milk of Paradise. 

How (rightful that the end of it all should have been so 
tragic! • 

“How did you know him?” I now asked Low. 

“He was with Dexter and Farmilow. You know, the ship- 
ping people. He had quite a good job. He’d brought letters to 
the Governor and people like that I was in Singapore at the 
time. I think I met him Brst at the Club. He was damned good 
at games and all that sort of thing. Played polo. He was a fine 
tenms player You couldn’t help liking him.” 

“Did he drink or what?” 

“No.” Arthur Low was quiti emphatic. “He was one of 
the best. The women were crazy fiboih him, and you couldn’t 
blame them. He was onevif the most decent fellows I’ve ever 
met.” 

I turned to Mrs. Low. 

“Did you know him?” , 

“Only just When Arthur and I were married we went to 
Perak He was sweet, I remember that. He had the longest eye* 
lashes I’ve ever seen on a man.” 

“He was out quite a long time without going home. Five 
years, I think. I don’t want to use hackneyed phrases, but the 
fact 18 I can’t say it in any other way, he’d won golden opinions. 
There were a certain number of fellows who’d been rather sick 
at his being shoved into a damned good job by influence, but 
they couldn’t deny that he’d made good. We knew about his 
having been in the F.O. and all that, but he never put on any 
frills.” 

“1 think what took me,”. Mrs. Low interrupted, “was that he 
was so tremendoudy ah^ It bucked you up just to talk to 
him.” f 

“He had a wonderful sentkid when he sailed. 1 happened to 
have run up to Singapore for a couple of flays and I went to 
the dinno* at the Europe ^e night before. We all got radher 
tight. It wa^a grand la^ Th^e.was quite a crowd to see 
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lum o£f. He vras only going for six months I think everybody 
looked forward to his coming back. It would have Ixen better 
for him if he never had,” , 

"Why, what happened then?” 1, 

"I don't know exactly. I’d been moved again, and 1 was 
right away north.” 

How exasperating! It is really much easier to invent a story 
out of your own head than to tell one about real people, of 
whom you not only must guess the motives, but whose be> 
haviour even at crucial moments you are ignorant of. 

"He was a very good chap, but he was never an mtimate 
friend of ours, you know how cliquey Singapore ylf And he 
moved in rather more exalted circles than we did,* when we 
went northj^ forgot abodt hffn. But one day at the Club I heard 
a Couple of fellows talking * Walton %nd Kenning Walton had 
just come up from Singapore. There’d been a big polo match 

‘“Did Almond play?’ asked Kenning. 

‘“You bet your life he didn’t,’, said Walton. ‘They kicked 
him out of the team last season.’ 

‘‘I interrupted. 

“ ‘What are you talking about?’ I said. 

“ ‘Don’t you know?’ said Walton. ‘He’s gone all to pot, poor 
devil.’ 

‘‘■How?’ I asked. 

‘“Drink.’ 

“ They say he dopes too,’ said Kenning. 

** “Yes, I’ve heard that,’ said Walton. ‘He won’t last long 
at that rate. Opium, isn’t it?’ 

‘“If he doesn’t look out he’ll lose his job,’ said Kennit^. 

‘‘I couldn’t make it out^” Low went on. “He was the last 
man I should ever have expected tolgo diat way. He was so 
tj'pically English and he was a ge|tieman and all diat. It 
appeand that Walton had travelled out with him on the same 
ship when Jack caftie back from leave. He joined the diip at 
Marseilles. He was radter low, buLdiere was nothing^nny 
about that; a lot of pei^ don’t feel^y too goodWhm (he^’ie 
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leaving home and* have to get back to the null. He drank 
a good deal Fellows do that sometimes too. But Walton ^aid 
rather a cainous thing about him. He said it looked as if the 
life had |;one out of hlm^ You couldn’t help noticing it because 
he’d always had such high spirits. There’d been a general sort 
of idea that he was engaged to some girl in England and on 
the ship they jumped to ^e conclusion that she’d thrown him 
over.” 

“That’s what I said when Arthur told me,” said Mrs. Low. 
“After all, five years is a long time to leave a girl.” 

“Anyhow they thought he’d get over it when he got back 
to wturk. But he didn’t, unfortunately. He went from bad to 
worse. A lot of people hked him and they did all they could 
to persuade him ttf pull himself togethar. But there was nothing 
doing. He just told them fo mmd fheir own business. He was 
snappy and rude, which was funny because he’d always been 
so nice to everybody. Walton said you could hardly beheve it 
was the same man Government House dropped him and a lot 
of others followed suit. yiHy Ormonde, the Governor’s wife, 
was a snob, she knew he was well-connected and all that, and 
she wouldn’t have given him the cold shoulder unless things 
had got pretty bad. He was a nice chap. Jack Almond, it 
seemed a pity that he should make such a mess of thmgs. I was 
sorry, you know, but of course it didn’t impau my appetite 
01 disturb my night’s sleep. A few months later I happened to 
be in Singapore myself, and when I went to the Club 1 asked 
about him He’d lost his job all nght, it appeared that he often 
didn’t go to the office for two or three days at a tune; and 1 
was told (hat someone had made hun manager of a rubbo: 
estate in Sumatra in the hope that away from the temptatuxis 
of Singapore he might j^ll himself together. You see, every- 
one had liked him so much, they couldn’t bear the thought 
of his going under withcmt some sort of a struggle. But it was 
no go^. The opium had got him. He <didn’t keep idtt job 
in Suypatra long and he was back again in Singapore. I heard 
a^wards l^t you woujB hardly have recognised him. He’d 

/ « r* 
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aiways been so spruce and smart; he was shabby and unwashed 
andi wild^yed. A number of fellows at the club got together 
and arranged somethmg. They felt they had to give him one 
more chance and they sent him out to Sarawak. But \t wasn't 
any use. The fact is, I thmk, he dum’t want to be helped. I 
think he |ust wanted to go to hell m his own way and be as 
quick as he could about it. Then he disappeared; someone said 
he’d gone home; anyhow he was forgotten. You know how 
people drop out m ^e F.M.S. I suppose that’s why when 1 
found a dead man in a sarong, with a beard, lying in a htde 
smelly room in a Chinese house thirty miles from anywhere, it 
never occurred to me for a moment that it might be Jack 
Almond. I hadn’t heard his name for years” 

“Just think what he must* have gone through in that time,” 
said Mrs. Low, and her eyes were bright with tears, for she had 
a good and tender heart. 

“The whole thmg’s inexplicable,” said Low. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well, if he was going to pieced, why didn’t he do it when 
he first came out? His &st five years he was all right. One of 
the best. If this affair of his had broken him you’d have ex- 
pected him to break when it was all fresh. All that time he 
was as gay as a bird. You’d have said he hadn’t a care in the 
world. From all I heard it was a different man who came back 
from leave.” 

“Something happened durmg those six months in London,” 
said Mrs. Low. “That’s obvious.” 

“We shall never know,” sighed Low. 

“But we can guess,” I smiled. “That’s where the novelist 
comes in. Shall I tell you what I thmk happened?” 

'Tire away.” , I 

“Well, I think that durmg those fir A five years he was buoyed 
up by the sacrifice he’d made. He hid a chivalrous soul. He 
had given up everything that made li& worth living to him 
to save the woman he loved better than anything in the yvorld. 
I think he had an exaltation of sfuril that never left him. He 
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loved her still, with all his heart; most of us fall in and out bf 
love; some men can on|y love once, and I think he was one of 
them. And m a strange way he was happy because he*d been 
able to sacrifice his happiness for the sake of someone who was 
worthy of the sacrifice. I think she was always m his thoughts. 
Then he went home. I think he loved her as much as ever and 
1 don’t suppose he ever doubted that her love was as strong 
and enduring as his. I don’t know what he expected. He may 
have thought she’d see it was no good fighting her mcltnation 
any more and would run away with him. It may have been 
that he’d have been satisfied to realise that she loved him still. 
It was mevitable that they should meet; they hved in the same 
world. He saw that she didn’t care a row of pms for him any 
longer. He saw tfiat the passionate gitl had become a prudent 
experienced woman of Ae world*, he saw that she’d never 
loved him as he thought she loved him, and he may have sus- 
pected that she’d lured him coldly mto making the sacrifice 
that was to save her. He sfw her at parties, self-possessed and 
triumphant. He knew tbat the lovely qudmes he’d ascribed 
to her were of his own imagining and she was just an 
ordinary woman who had been carried away by a momentary 
infatuation and having got over it had returned to her true life 
A great name, wealth, social distinction, worldly success: those 
were the things that mattered to her. He’d sacrificed every- 
thing, his friends, his familiar surroundmgs, his profession, hiis 
usefulness in the world, all that gives value to existence 
•—for nothmg. He’d been cheated, and it broke him. Your friend 
Walton said the true thmg, you noticed it yourself, he said it 
looked as'if life had gone out of him. It had. After that he 
didn’t care any more, perhaps the worst thmg was that 
even with it all, though Jie knew Lady Kastellan fcff what she 
wa^ he loved her stifl. ^ know nothing more shattering than 
to love with all your heart, than not to be able however hard 
you try to break yourself of it, someone who you know is 
worthless. Perhaps that is why he todk to opium. To forget 
and to rem^ber.” * 
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•It was a long speech I had made, and no^ I stopped. 

"All diat's only fancy,” said Low. , 

“I know It IS,” I answered, “but it seems to fit the,circum* 
stances.” , 

"There must have been a weak strain in him. Otherwise he 
could have fought and conquered.” 

“Perhaps. Perhaps there is always a certain weakness attached 
to such gresit charm as he possessed Perhaps few people love 
as wholeheartedly and as devotedly as he loved. Perhaps he 
didn’t want to fight and conquer. I can't bring myself to blame 
him.” 

I didn’t add, becausd I was afraid they would think it cynical, 
that maybe if only Jack Almobd hadn’t had foose wonderfully 
long eyelashes he might flow*have been alive and well, minister 
to some forogn power and on the high road to the Em^sy 
m Paris. 

“Let’s go into the drawing-room,” said Mrs. Low. “The boy 
wants to clear the table.” , 

And that was the end of Jack Alisond. 



THE 

POINT OF HONOUR 
* 

Some years ago, being engaged on writing a book dbout Spam 
m the Golden Age, 1 had occasion to read again the plays o£ 
Calderon. Among others I read one called £/ Medico de su 
Honra, which means the Physician of his Honour. It is a cruel 
play and you can hardly read it without a shudder. But re- 
reading it, I was reminded of an encounter I had bad many 
years before which has always remained in my momory as one 
of the strangest I have ever knowd. I Was quite young then and 
I had gone to Seville on% short visit to see the celebration of 
the Feast of Corpus Christi. It was the height of summer and 
the heat was terrific. Great sail-cloths were drawn across the 
narrow streets, giving a grjiteful shad^ but m the squares the 
sun beat down mercilessly. In the mormng I watched the 
procession. It was splendid and impressive. The crowd knelt 
down as the Host was solemnly carried past, and the Civil 
Guards in full uniform stood at salute to do homage to the 
heavenly King. And in the afternoon I ]oined the dense 
throng which was makmg its way to the bull-ring. The ogar- 
ette girls and the sewing girls wore carnations in their dark 
hair and their young men were dressed in all their best. It was 
]ust after the Spanish American war, and the short, embroidered 
jacket, the skin-tight trousers and the broad-brimmed, low- 
crowned nat were still worn. Sometimes the crowd was scat- 
tered by a picador on ^e wretched hack that would never 
survive the aftemooq, ^d the rider, with conscious pride in 
his picturesque costumi^ exchanged pleasantries with the face- 
tious. A ‘long hne o( carrit^es, dilapidated and shidiby, over- 
filled with g^onados, drove noisily alon^. 

I wait early, for it amused me to see the peo{^ gradually 
filling the irnst arena, ihe cheaper seats in tM sun were 
‘ ’ 167 
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already packed, and it was a curious rflect'that the countless 
£ans\nade, like the fluttering of a host of butterflies, as men 
and women restlessly fanned themselves. In the shade, where 
I was sitting, the places were taken mors slowly, but even there, 
an hour before the fight began, one had to look rather carefully 
for a seat. Presently a man stopped in front of me and with a 
pleasant smile asked if I could make room for him. When he 
had settled down, I took a sidelong glance at him and noticed 
that he was well-dressed, in English clothes, and looked like a 
gentleman. He had beautiful hands, small but resolute, with 
thin, long fingers. Wanting a cigarette, I took out my case 
and thought it would be polite to offer him one. He accepted. 
He had evi'd^ntly seen that 1 was a foreigner, for he thanked 
me in French. * , * 

“You arc English?” he went on. * 

“Yes.” 

“How IS it you haven’t run away from the heat?” 

I explained that I had come on purpose to see the Feast of 
Corpus Christi. ■■ 

“After all, it’s something you must come to Seville iox^ 
Then I made some casual remark about the vast concourse of 
people. 

“No one would imagine that Spam was bleedmg from the 
loss of all that remamed of her l^pire and that her ancient 
glory IS now nothing but a name.” 

“There’s a great deal left." 

“The sunshine, the blue sky, and the future.” 

He spoke dispassionately, as though the misfortunes of his 
fallen country were no concern of his. Not knowmg what to 
reply, I remained silent We waited.| The boxes began to fill 
up. Ladies in their mantillas of black or white lace entered 
them and siH-ead their Manila shawliover the balustrade so 
as to form a gay and many-cobured drapery. Now and then, 
when one of them was of particular beauty, a round of applause 
would greet her appearance and shs^ would smile and bow 
without embarrassment. At last the {^resident of the bullfight 
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made his entry, the band strudc up, and the fighters, all gUtter* 
ing in thepr saun and gold and silver, marched swaggering atross 
the ring A minute later a great black bull charged in. Carried 
away by the horrible exntcment of the contest, I noticed, not> 
withstanding, that my neighbour remained cool. When a man 
fell and only escaped by a miracle the horns of the furious 
beast, and with a gasp thousands sprang to their feet, he 
remained motionless. The bull was killed and the mules 
dragged out the huge carcass. I sank back exhausted. 

you like bull-fighting?” he asked me. “Most Enghsh 
do, though I have noticed that m their own country they say 
hard enough things about it.” 

“Can one hke«somethmg that fills one witlw^norror and 
loathing? Each time I come to a fightl swear I will never go to 
another. And yet I dp.” 

“It’s a curious passion that leads us to delight in the peril 
of others. Perhaps it’s natural to the human race. The Romans 
had their gladiators and the moderns have their melodramas. 
It may be th^t it is an'^nstinct in man to find pleasure in 
bloodshed and torture.” 

I did not answer directly. 

“Don’t you think that the bull-fight is the reason why human 
li& IS of sq little account m Spam?” 

“And do you thmk human lifi: is of any great account?” he 
asked. 

I gave him a quick look, for therq was an iromcal tone m 
his voice that no one could have missed, and I saw that his 
eyes were;full of mockery. I Hushed a litde, for he made me 
on a sudden feel very young. I was surprised at die change 
of his expnession. He had seemed rather an amiable man, with 
fans large soft friendly but now his face bore a look ol 
sardonic hauteur which j^as a triHe disquietmg. I shrank back 
into my shell. We said little to one another during the rest of the 
afternoon, but when the last bull was kill&l and we all rose to 
our feet he dmok hands with me and expressed the hope that we 
mi^ meet again. It was a mere pohteaess and neither dE us, 
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I Imagine, thought that there was even a remote possibihty of it. 

Bik quite by chance, two or three days later, we djd. I was 
in a quarter of Seville that I did not know very well I had 
been that afternoon to the palace of the Duke of Alba, which I 
knew had a 6ne garden and m one of the rooms a magnificent 
ceiling reputed to have been made by Moorish captives before 
the fall of Granada. It was not easy to gain admittance, but 
I wanted very much to see it and thought that now, in the 
height of summer when there were no tourists, with two or 
three pesetas I might be allowed in. I was disappointed The 
man in charge told me that the house was under repair and no 
stranger could visit it without a written permission from the 
Duke’s ag^M;, So, havin^^ nothmg else to do, I went to the 
royal garden of the Alcazar^ *the old palace of Don Pedro the 
Cruel, whose memory hves still ariIBng the people of Seville. 
It was very pleasant among the orange trees and cypresses. 
I had a book with me, a volume of Calderon, and 1 sat there 
for a while and read. Then I went for a stroll In the older 
parts of Seville the streets are narrow and tortuous. It is 
delicious to wander along them under the aijrmngs that stretch 
above, but not easy to find one’s way. 1 lost mine. When 1 had 
just made up my mind that I had no notion m which directidn 
to turn I saw a man walking towards me and recognised my 
acquaintance of the bull-ring. I stopped him and asked whether 
he could direct me. He remembered me. 

"You’ll never find your way,” he smiled, turning round. "I’ll 
walk a httle with you until you can’t mistake it” 

I protested, but he would not listen. He assured {pe it was 
no trouble. 

"You haven’t gone away then?” helsaid. 

“I’m leavmg tomorrow. I’ve just be<m to the Duke of Alba’s 
house. I wanted to see that Moemsh felling o£ his, but they 
wouldn't let me in.” 

"Are you interested in Arabic art?” 

"Wdl, yes. I’ve heard that diat ce|mg is one dw iSnest 
things in Seville.” 
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“I think I could show you one as good.” 

“Where?” 

He looked at me for a moment reflectively as though 
wondering what sort of atperson I was. If he was, he evidently 
came to a satisfactory decision. 

“If you have ten minutes to spare I will take you to it.” 

I thanked him warmly and we turned back and retraced our 
steps. We chatted of indifferent things till we came to a large 
house, washed in pale green, with the Arabic look of a prison, 
the windows on the street heavily barred, which so many houses 
in Seville have. My guide clapped his hands at the gateway and 
a servant looked out from a window into the paao, and pulled 
a cord. ^ 

“Whose house is this?” 

“Mine.” 

I was surprised, for I knew how jealously Spaniards guarded 
their privacy and how httle inclined they were to admit 
strangers into their houses. «The heavy iron gate swung open 
and we walked into the •eourt'yard; we crossed it and went 
through a narrow passage. Then I found myself suddenly in an 
enchanted garden. It was walled on three sides, with walk 
as high as houses; and their old red brick, softened by time, was 
covered with roses. They clad every inch in wanton, scented 
luxuriance. In the garden, growmg wildly, as if the gardeners 
had striven in vain to curb the exuberance of nature, were 
palm-trees rising high mto the air in their passionate desire fm 
the sun, dark orange-trees and trees m flower whose names I 
did not kgow, and among them roses and more roses. The 
fourth wall was a Moorish loggia, with horseshoe arches heavily 
decorated with tracery, afkd when we entered this I saw the 
magnificent ceihng It wp hke a httle bit ojf the Alcazar, but it 
had not suffered the resa^oons that have taken all the charm 
from that palace, amd me colours were exquisitely tender. It 
was a gem. 

“BeUeve me, you need’iot regret that you have not been able 
to see the duke’s house., Further, you can say that you have 
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seen something that no other foreigner has seen within hving 
memory.” • , 

“It’s very kind of you to have shown it to me. I’mianfinttely 
grateful.” < 

He looked about him with a pride with which I could 
sympathise 

“It was built by one of my own ancestors in the time of Don 
Pedro the Cruel. It is very hkely that the King himself more 
than once caroused under this ceiling with my ancestor.” 

I held out the book I was carrying. 

“I’ve )ust been reading a play in which Don Pedro is one 
of the important characters ” 

“What Vfhe book?” 

I handed it to him and he*glanced at the title. I looked about 
me. • 

“Of course, what adds to the beauty is that wonderful 
garden,” I said “The whole impression is awfully romantic.” 

The Spaniard was evidently pleased with my enthusiasm. He 
smiled. 1 had already noticed hovi» grave his smile was. It 
hardly dispelled the habitual melancholy of his expression. 

“Would you hke to sit down for a few minutes and smoke a 
cigarette?” 

“I should love to ” 

We walked out into the garden and came upon a lady sit- 
ting on a bench of Moorish tiles like those in the gardens of 
the Alcazar. She was working at some embroidery. She looked 
up quickly, evidently taken aback to see a stranger, and gave 
my companion an enquiring stare. , 

“Allow me to present you to my wife,” he said. 

The lady gravely bowed. She wasivery beauuful, with mag- 
nificent eyes, a straight nose wtdi dehcate nostrils, and a pale 
smooth skin. In htf black hair, abunqpt as with most Spam^ 
women, there was a broad white streak. Her face was quite 
unhned and she could not have been more than thirty. 

“You have a very lovely garden, Seiora,” I said because I had 
to Say something. 
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gave it an indifferent glance. 

“Yes, it i? pretty.” w. 

I felt suddenly embarrassed I did not expect her to show me 
any cordiality, and I coukl not blame her if she thought my 
mtrusion merely a nuisance. There was something about her 
that 1 could not quite make out It was not an active hostility 
Absurd as it seemed, since she was a yoimg woman and 
beautiful, I felt that there was something dead m her. 

“Are you going to sit here^" she asked her husband. 

“With your permission. Only for a few minutes ” 

“I won’t disturb you ” 

She gathered her silks and the canvas on which she ^d been 
working and rose to her feet. When she stood up I^.w that she 
was taller than Spanish women generally are. She gave 
me an unsmUmg bow. Shd carried Herself with a sort of royal 
composure and her gait was stately. 1 was flippant in those 
days, and 1 remember saying to mys^ that she was not the sort 
of girl you could very well think of being silly with. We sat 
down on the multi-coloured bench and I gave my host a 
agarette. I held a match to it. He still had my volume of 
Calderon in his hands, and now he idly turned the pages. 

“Which of the plays have you been reading?” 

"£/ Medico de su Honra " 

He gave n^ a look, and I thought I discerned in his large 
eyes a sardonic glint. 

“And what do you think of it?” 

“I think it’s revolting The fact is, of course, that the idea 
IS so foreigp to our mc>dern.notions.” 

“What idea?” 

“The poiut of honour aifd all that sort of thing.” 

I shoiud explain that tlK point (ff honour is the mainspring 
of mudi of die Spanish fNma. It is the nobleman’s code diat 
impels a man to kill his in cold blood, not only if she 
has been tinf^thful to him, out even ii^ however little she was 
to blame, her conduct has given rise to scandd. In this 
particular play there b aoyexample of diis more deliberate than 
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any I have ever read: the physician olE hii honour takes 
vengeance on his wife, though aware that she is innocent, simply 
as a matter of decorum. • 

“It’s m the Spanish blood,” said my friend. “The foreigner 
must just take it or leave it.” 

“Oh, come, a lot of water has flowed down the Guadalquivir 
since C^deron’s day. You’re not going to pretend that any man 
would behave like that now.” 

“On the contrary I pretend that even now a husband who 
finds hunself in such a huimliating and ridiculous position can 
only regain his self-respect by the offender’s death.” 

1 did^ot answer. It seemed to me that he was pulhng a 
romanti^^ture, and withm me I murmured. Bosh. He gave 
me an ironic smile. ' 

“Have you ever heard of Don Pedro Aguria?” 

“Never.” 

"The name is not imknown in Spanish history. An ancestm: 
was Admiral of Spam under PhiUp II and another was bosom 
friend to Phihp IV. By royal ccanmand he sat for his portrait 
to Velasquez.” 

My host hesitated a moment. He gave me a long, reflective 
stare before he went on. 

“Under the Philips the Agurias were rich, but by die time my 
friend Don Pedro succeeded his father their arcumstances were 
mudi reduced. But still he was not poor, he had estates between 
Cordova and Aguilar, and in Seville his house retained at least 
traces of its ancient splendour. The httle world of Seville was 
astonished when he announced his engagement to ^ledad, the 
daughter of the ruined Count of ^caba, for though her family 
was distinguished her father was^ old scamp. He was 
crippled with debts, and the shifts he resorted to m order to 
keep his head above water were no^p too nice. But Soledad 
was beautiful and Don Pedro In love with her. They 
wem married. He 'adored her wim the vehement pasdon of 
which perhaps only a Spaniard is capable. But 1 m discovered 
hn dismay that she did not love^faka. She was hind and 
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gentle. She was a g4k)d wife and a good housekeepier. She wa$ 
grateful to him. But that; was all He thought that when«he 
had a chijd she would change, but the child came, and it made 
no difference. The barrier between them that he had felt from 
the begmnmg was still there. He suffered. At last he told 
himself that she had a charaaer too noble, a spirit too dehcate, 
to descend to earthly passion, and he resigned himself. She was 
too high above him for mortal love.” 

I moved a little uneasily in my seat. 1 thought the Spaniard 
was unduly rhetorical. He went on. 

"You know that here in Seville the Opera House is open only 
for the SIX weeks after Easter, and since the Sevillans <^’t care 
very much for European music we go more to meet^jr friends 
than to listen to the' singers. The Acunas had a bo^ hke every- 
body else, and they went on die owning night of the season 
Tannhauser was being given Don Pedro and his wife, like 
typical Spaniards, with nothing to do all day but always late, 
did not arrive till nearly the (nd of the first act In the interval 
the Count of Acaba, Sol^dad’s father, came into the box 
accompanied by a young officer of artillery whom Don Pedro 
had never seen before. But Soledad seemed to know him well 

“ ‘Here is Pcptf Alvarez,’ said the Count. ‘He’s lUst come 
back from Cuba and 1 insisted on bringing him to see you.’ 

"Soledad smiled and held out her hand, then mtrodw^ the 
newcoma to her husband. 

"Tepe is the son of the attorney at Carmona. We used to 
play together when we were children.’ 

"Carmona is a small town near Seville, and it was here that 
the Count had retired when his creditors in the aty grew too 
troublesome. The house owned there was almost all that 
was left him of the fortune he had squandered He lived in 
Seville now through Don Pedro’s generosity. But Don Pedro 
did not hke him and Ik bowed stifBy to the young officer. 
He guessed that his ftither the attorney andtbe count had been 
concerned u^etber in tramacuons that were none too reputable 
In a minute be left the box to talk with his coiuin, the Duchess 
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of Santaguador, whose box was opposite his own. A few days 
later he met Pepe Alvarez at his clul} m the Sierpes and had a 
chat with him. To his surprise he found hun a v^ry {Peasant 
yoimg fellow. ,He was Ml of his, exploits in Cuba and he 
related them with humour. 

“The SIX weeks about Easter and the great Fair are the gayest 
m Seville, and the world meets to exchange gossip and laughter, 
at one festivity after another. Pepe Alvarez with his good 
nature and high spirits was in great request and the Agunas 
met him constantly. Don Pedro saw that he amused Soledad. 
She was more vivacious when he was there, and her laughter, 
which had so seldom heard, was a delight to him. Like 
other mSi^rs of the aristocracy he took a booth for the Fair 
where they danced, supped and drank champagne till dawn. 
Pepe Alvarez was always (he life and soul of die parties. 

“One mght Don Pedro was dancing with the Duchess of 
Santaguador and they passed Soledad with Pepe Alvarez. 

“ ‘Sbledad is looking very l^utiful this evemng,’ she 
remadced. . 

“‘And happy,’ he rephed. 

“ ‘Is It true that once she was engaged to be married to Pepe 
Alvarez?’ 

“ *01 course not.* 

“But the question starded him. He had known that Soledad 
and Pepe had known one another when they were children, 
but it ^d never crossed his mmd that there could have been 
anything between them. The Count of Acaba, though rogue, 
was a gendeman by birth, and it was incmiceivame that he 
could have thought of marrying his daughter to die son a 
provincial attorney. When they gQ% home Ocm Pedro told lus 
wife what the duchess bad said and vdiat he had teplied. 

“ 'But I was a^iged to Pepe»’ die faid. 

““Why did you n^a* tcU me?’ ' 

“ It was finidied and d<»c witb. He was ii^ Cuba* 1 never 
collected to see hUo a^in.’ i , 

“ Tbere must be people who knov^ you were engagied to him*’ 
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t'he point of honour 

‘“I dare$ay. Doqi it matter?’ 

“ ‘Very much. You shouldn’t have renewed your acquaint- 
ance with him when he returned.’ 

“‘Does*that mean that you have no confidence m me^’ 

“ ‘Of course not. I hate every confidence m you. All the 
same I wish you to discontinue it now.’ 

“ ‘And if I refuse?’ 

“ ‘I shall kill him.’ 

“They looked long into one another’s eyes. Then she gave 
him a little bow and went to her room. Dpn Pedro sighed. 
He wondered whether she still loved Pepe Alvarez and whether 
It was on account of this that she had never loved 1^. But 
he would not allow himself to give way to th^^worthy 
emotion of lealousy* He looked inta hl!^ heart and ms sure that 
It harboured no feeling of .hatred for the young artilleryman 
On the contraij, he liked him This was not an affair of love 
or hate, but or honour On a sudden he remembered that a 
few days before when he went to his club he noticed that the 
conversation suddenly faile^ and, looking back, he seemed to 
remember that several of the group who was sitting there and 
chatting eyed him curiously Was it possible that he had been 
the subject of their conversation? He shivered a httle at the 
thought. 

“Tlie Fair was drawing to its end, and when it was over the 
Agunas had arranged to go to Cordova, where Don Pedro had 
an estate which it wa^ necessary tot him to visit from time to 
time, jfie looked forward to the peace of a country life 
after the turmoil of Seville. The day after this conversatitm 
Soledad, saying she was not well, stayed in the house, and she 
did the same ^ day folloiping. Don Pedro visited her in her 
room monung and evening and they talked of indifferent 
things. But on the third day his cousm Conchita de 
Santaguador was giving 4 ball It was last of the seastm 
an4 everyone in her exclusive set would be diere. Soledad, say* 
mg she was sdU indisposj^ announced that she would stay 
at home. 
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“ ‘Are you refusing to go because of oui^ conversation of the 
other night?’ Don Pedro asked. 

“‘I have been thinking over what you said. I think your 
demand unreasonable, but I shall accede to it. The ohly way 1 
can cease my friendship with Pepe is by not going to places 
where I am likely to meet him.* A tremor of pain passed over 
her lovely face. ‘Perhaps it is best.’ 

“‘Do you love him still?’ 

“‘Yes.’ 

“Don Pedro felt himself go cold with anguish. 

“ ‘Then why'did you marry me?’ 

“ ‘Pern was away, in Cuba, no one knew when he would come 
back. Jra^Mps never. My father said that 1 must marry you.’ 

“ ‘To saw him from«ruiB>?’ ' 

“ ‘From worse than ruini^ , 

“ ‘I am very sorry for you.’ 

“ ‘You have Been kind to me. I have done everythmg m 
my power to prove to you that I am grateful.” 

“ ‘And does Pepe love you ?’ * ^ 

“She shook her head and smiled sadly. 

“ ‘Men are different. He’s young. He’s too gay to love any* 
one very bng. No, to him I’m just the friend whom he used 
to play with when he was a child and flirt with when he was 
a boy. He can make jokes about the love he once had for 
me.* 

“He took her hand and pressed it, then kissed it and left her. 
He went to the ball by himself. His friends were sorry to hear 
of Soledad’s indisposition, but after e)^ressing a proper 
sympathy devmed themselves to the evemng’s amusement Don 
Pedro drifted into the card*room. 'I’here was room at a table, 
and he sat down to play chemn de fer. He played with extra- 
ordinary luck and made a good deal of money. One of the 
players laughingly asked where Soledid was that evening. Don 
Pedro saw another* give him a startled glance, but lauglbed 
and answered that die was safely h\ bed and asleep. Then an 
unlucky inadent occurred. Stme young man came into the 
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room, and addressinf 90 artillery officer who was playmg asked 
where Pepe Alvarez was.^ 

“ ‘Isn’t h^ here?’ said the officer. 

“‘No.’ , 

“An odd silence fell upon the party Don Pedro exercised all 
his self<ontrol to prevent his hice from showing what he 
suddenly felt The thought flashed through his mind that those 
men at the table suspected that Pepe was with Soledad, his 
wife. Oh, the shame I The indignity I He forced hunself to 
go on playing for another hour and still he wd\i He could 
not go wrong. The game broke up and he returned to the 
ballroom He went up to his cousin. ^ 

" ‘I’ve hardly had a word with you,’ he said, jpjme into 
another room and let us sit down*for *3 little.’ 

“‘If you like.’ 

“The room, Conchita’s boudoir, was empty. 

“ ‘Where is Pck Alvarez tonight?’ he asked casually. 

‘“I can’t thMik^«^,, , 

“‘You were npeefing him?’ 

“ *Of course.’ 

“She was smiling as he was, but he noticed that she looked 
at him sharply. He dropped his mask of casualness and, though 
they were alone, towered his voice 
“ ‘Conchita, I beseech you to tell me the truth. Are they say- 
ing that he is Soledad’s lover?’ • 

“ ‘Pedrito, what a monstrous question to put to mel’ 

“But he had sei^ the terror in her eyes and the sodden 
mstinctive movemeAt of her hand to her face. 

“ *You’ve answered it’ 

“He got up and left he'’. He wmt home and looking up 
from the pado saw a hght in his wife’s room. He went upstairs 
and knocked at the dow. There was no answer, but he 
went in. ^Ta4iis surpn^, for it was late, she was sitting up 
working at the embroidery upon which mdiffi of her tune was 
spent • 

“ 'Why are ymi working at this hour?' 
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“ ‘1 couldn’t sleep, I couldn’t read. 1 thought it would distract 
my«nund if I worked ’ 

“He did not sit down. , 

“ ‘Soledad, I have something to tel} you that must cause you 
pain. I must ask you to be brave. Pepc Alvarez was not at 
Conchita’s tonight ’ 

“ ‘What is that to me?’ 

“ ‘It IS unfortunate that you were not there either. Everyone 
at the ball thought that you were together.’ 

“ ‘That’s preposterous.’ 

'“I know, but that doesn’t help matters. You could have 
opened ^e gate for him yourself and let him out, or you could 
have slipi^ out yourself without anyone seeing you go or 
come.’ ^ ‘ 

“ ‘But do you believe it?* • 

“ ‘No. I agreed with you that the thing was preposterous. 
Where was Pepe Alvarez?* 

“ ‘How do 1 know? How should I know?’ 

“ ‘It IS very strange that he should not have come to the most 
brilliant party, the last party, of the season.’ 

“She was silent for a minute. 

“ ‘The night after you spoke to me about him I wrote and told 
him that m view of the circumstances 1 thought it would be 
better if in future we saw no more of one another than could be 
helped. It may be that he did not go to the ball for the same 
reason that I did not.’ 

‘They were silent for a while He looked down at the 
ground, but he felt that her eyes were fixed on him. 1 should 
have told you before that Don Pedro possessed one kccomplish- 
mem which raised him above hu feUows, but at the samil; time 
was a drawback. He was the best shot in Andalusia. Everyone 
knew this and it would have been a brave man who ventured 
to odend hun. A few days earlier* there had been pigeon* 
diooting at Tabladh, the wide common outside Seville abng 
the Guadalquivir, and Don Pedro had carried all before him. 
Pepe Alvarez on the other hand had^own himself so mdi^> 
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ent a marksman that everyone had laughed at him. The young 
artilleryman had borne the chaH with good humour. Cannon 
were his ly&pon, he said. 

“ ‘What are you goinggto do?* Soledad asked. 

“ ‘You know that there is only one thing I can do.* 

“She understood. But she tried to treat what he said as a 
pleasantry. 

“‘You’re childish. We*rc not hving any more m the 
sixteenth century.* 

“ ‘I know That is why I am talking to you now l£ I have to 
challenge Pepe I shall kill him I don’t want to do that. If he 
will resign his commission and leave Spain I will do npthmg.’’ 

“ ‘How can he? Where is he to go?’ 

“ ‘He can go to South America He tfiay make his fortune.* 

“ ‘Do you expect me to ttU him that?* 

“ ‘If you love him.’ 

“ ‘I love him too much to ask him to run aDvay like a coward. 
How could he face life without honour?’ 

“Don Pedro laughed. . 

“‘What has Pepe Alvarez, the son of the attorney at 
Carmona, to do with honour?’ 

“She did not answer, but m her eyes he saw the fierce hatred 
she bore him. That look stabbed his heart, for he loved her, 
he loved her as passionately as ever. 

“Next day he went to his club and joined a group who were 
sitting at the window looking out at the crowd passing up and 
down the Sierpes. Pepe Alvarez was in it. They were talking 
of last night’s party. 

“ Where* were you, Pepe?* someone asked. 

“ ‘My mother was ill I Mad to go to Carmona,” lu; answered. 
‘I was dreadfully disappointed, but perhaps it was all fw die 
bett.’ He turned lau^i^ly to Don Pedro. 1 hear you were 
in luck and wtm everybody’s money.’ ^ 

“ ‘When are you going to give us our revengCi Pedrito?* asked 
another. ^ 

.“‘rm afraid youll hawt to wait ior that,* he answered. *1 
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have to go tx> Cordova. I find that my attortiey has been robbing 
met I know that all attorneys are thieves, but I stupidly thought 
this one was honest' * , 

"He seemed to speak quite hghtly, and it was as lightly that 
Pepe Alvarez put m his word. 

"'I think you exaggerate, Pedrito. Don't forget that my 
father is an attorney and he at least is honest’ 

"‘I don’t believe it for a minute,' laughed Don Pedro. 1 
have no doubt that your father is as big a thief as any.’ 

"The insult was so unexpected and so unprovoked that for a 
moment Pepe Alvarez was staggered. The others were startled 
inm sudden seriousness. 

“ ‘Whafc^jp you mean, Pedrito?’ 

“ ‘Exactly what I sayf ‘ 

" ‘It’s a he and you kno^ it’s a Ift. You must withdraw that 
at once.’ 

“Don Pedro laughed. 

“ ‘Of course I shall not withdraw. Your father is a thief 
and a rascal.' • 

“Pepe did the only thing he could do. He sprang from hb 
chair and with his open hand hit Don Pedro in the face. The 
outcome was inevitable. Next day the two men met on the 
fronuer of Portugal. Pepe Alvarez, the attorney’s son, died like 
a gentleman with a bullet m his heart.’’ 

^e Spaniard ended his story on such a casual note that for 
the first moment I hardly took it m. But when I did 1 was 
profoundly shocked. 

"Barbarous,’’ I said. "It vl^s fust cold-blooded murder.” 

My host got up. * 

"You’re talking nonsense, my yoilng friend. Don Pedro did 
the only thing he could do in die circumstances.” 

I left Seville next day, and from then all now have never 
been able to discover the name of tlSe man who told me thb 
mange stoi 7 . I have often wondered vdiether the lady 1 saw, 
the lady with the pale face and dfe lode qt white hair, was 
die unhappy Soledad. ^ 
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Captain Erdmann knew Miss Reid very little till the Fnednch 
Weber reached Haiti. She came on board at Plymouth, but by 
then he had taken on a number of passengers, French, Belgian 
and Haitian, many of whom had travelled with him before, 
and she was placed at the chief engineer’s table The Fnednch 
Weber was a freighter sailing regularly |rom Hamburg to 
Cartagena on the Columbian coast and on the w^ iouchmg 
at a number of lilands in the West Indies. ‘‘She carried 
phosphates and cement from Germuny and took back coffee 
and timber; but her owners, the Brothers Wdier, were always 
willing to send her out of her route if a cargo of any sort 
made it worth their while. The Frtedrich Weber was prepared 
to take cattle, mules, potatoj;s' or anything else that offered the 
chance of earning an honest penny. She carried passengers. 
There were six cabins on the upper deck and six below. The 
accommodation was not luxurious, but the food was good, plain 
and abundant, and the fares were cheap. The round trip tocdt 
nine weeks and was not costmg Miss Reid more than forty^five 
pounds. She looked forward not only to seang many interesting 
places, with historical assoaations, but also to acquuing a great 
deal of information that would enrich her ipaind. 

The agent had warned her that till the ship reached Port an 
Prince in Haiti she would have to share a cabin with another 
woman. hGss Reid did not^mind that, she liked oimpany, and 
when the steward tdd her that her companion was Madame 
Bollin she thought at once that it would be a very good oppor- 
tunity m rub up her Rench. She was only very slightly 
dtsconcerted when she found that Madam< Bkdlin was coah 
black. She told herself that one had to accept the rough ^th 
the amoiMh and that it tai^es all sorts to make a world Miss 
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Reid was a good sailor, as indeed was onl]i tx> be expected since 
bet grandfather had been a naval o&cer, but after a couple 
of roughish days the weather was fine and in a very’ short while 
she knew all her fellow-passengers. She was a good mixer 
That was one of the reasons why she* had made a success of her 
business; she owned a tea-room at a celebrated beauty spot in 
the west of England and she always had a smile and a pleasant 
word for every customer who came in; she closed down in the 
winter and for the last four years had taken a cruise You met 
such mteresting people, she said, and you always learnt some- 
thing. It was true that the passengers on the Frtednch Weber 
weren’t of quite so good a class as those she had met the year 
before her Mediterranean cruise, but Miss Reid was not a 
snob, and Though the tabled manners of sofne of them shocked 
her somewhat, determined to look upon the bright side of 
things she decided to make the best of them. She was a great 
reader and she was glad, on looking at the ship’s library, to find 
that there were a lot of books by Philhps Oppenheim, Edgar 
Wallace and Agatha Christie; but .with so many people to talk 
to she had no time for reading and she made up her mind to 
leave them till the ship emptied herself at Ham. 

“After all,’’ she said, “human nature is more important than 
literature.’’ 

Miss Reid had always had the reputation of being a good 
talker and she flattered herself that not once during the many 
days they were at sea had she allowed the conversation at table 
to languish. She knew how to draw people out, and whenever 
a topic seemed to be exhausted she had a remark ready to 
revive it or another topic wamng on the tip of* her tongue 
to set the conversation off againi Her friend Miss Prince, 
daughter of the late Vkar of Campden, who had come to see 
her off at Plymouth, for she hved there, had often said to her: 

“You know, Venetia, you have a ta^d like a man. You’re 
nevor at a loss fof something to say.” 

“Well, I think if you're interested m everyone, everyone will 
be interested in you,” Miss Reid ai^pwered mod^y. “Practice 
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makes perfect, and ^have the infinite capaaty for taking pains 
which Dickens said was genius.” , 

Miss Reid was not really called Venetia, her name was Ahce, 
but dislikihg It she hacjl, when still a girl, adopted the poetic 
name which she felt so mftch better suited to her personality. 

Miss Reid had a great many mteresting talks with her fellow- 
passengers and she was really sorry when the ship at length 
reached Port au Prince and the last of them disembarked llie 
Fnedrtch Weber stopped two days there, during which she 
visited the town and the neighbourhood. When they sailed 
she was the only passenger. The ship was skirting the coast of 
the island stopping off at a variety of ports to dischar^ or to 
take on cargo 

“I hope you will "not feel embarrassed alone wrfh so many 
men, Miss Reid,” said the ^aptain heartily as they sat down 
to midday dinner 

She was placed on his right hand and at table besides sat 
the first mate, the chief engineer and the doctor. 

‘Tm a woman of the world. Captain I always think i£ a 
lady IS a lacjy gentlemen w'lll be gentlemen.” 

“WeVe only rough sailor men, madam, you mustn’t expect 
too much ” 

“Kind hearts are more than coronets and simple faith than 
Norman blood. Captain,” answered Miss Reid. 

He was a short, thick-set man, with a clean-shaven head 
and a red, clean-shaven face He wore a white stingah-shifter, 
but except at meal-times unbuttoned at the neck and showing 
his hairy chest. He was a fovtal fellow. He could not speak 
without bellowing. Miss Reid thought him quite an eccentric, 
but she had a keen,sense of Rumour and was prepared to make 
allowances for that. She took die conversation in hand. She 
had learnt a great deal about Haiti on the voyage out and more 
during the two days she htsd spent there, but she knew that men 
liked to ta& rather than to listen, so ^e pdt them a nundier 
of questions to syhich she, already knew the answers; oddly 
enough they didn't In the end ^e found herself obliged to 
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give quite a little lecture, and before dinner was over, Mtttag 
Es{en they called it in their funny way, she had imparted to 
them a great deal of interesting inf&rmation about the history 
and economic situation of the Republic, the problems that 
confronted it and its prospects fo!' the future. She talked 
rather slowly, in a refined voice, and her vocabulary was 
extensive. 

At nightfall they put in at a small port where they were to 
load three hundred bags of coffee, and the agent came on board. 
The captain asked him to stay to supper and ordered cock' 
tails. As the steward brought them Miss Reid swam into the 
saloon. Her movements were deliberate, elegant and self' 
assured She always said that you could tell at once by the way 
she walkec^if a woman was a lady. The captam introduced 
the agent to her and she*sat dowQ. 

"What IS that you men are drinking?” she asked. 

“A cocktail. Will you have one. Miss Reid?” 

“I don’t mind if I do.” 

She drank it and the captain sdmewhat doubtfully asked her 
if she would have another. 

“Another? Well, just to be matey.” 

The agent, much whiter than some, but a good deal darker 
than many, was the son of a former minister 6t Haiti to the 
German court, and having lived for many years in Berhn spoke 
good German. It was indeed on this account that he had got 
a job with a German shipping firm. On the strength of this 
Miss Reid, during -supper, told them all about a trip down the 
Rhine that she had once taken. Afterwards she and the agent, 
the skipper, the doctOT and the mate, sat round* a table and 
drank ^er. Miss Reid made it hci business to draw the agent 
out. The faa that they were loadmg coHee suggested to her 
that he would be interested in learning how they grew tea m 
Ceylon, yes, die had been to Ceylon on a cruise, and the fact 
that his father was a diplomat made it certain that he would be 
interested in the royal family of « England. She had a very 
pleasant evenmg. When she at last retired to rest, for she would 
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never have thought, of saying she was going to bed, she said 
to herself: 

“There’s uo doubt that travel is a great education.” 

It was really an experience to find herself alone with all 
those men. How they would laugh when she told them all 
about It when she got home! They would say that things like 
that only happened to Venetia She smiled when she heard the 
captain on deck singing with that great booming voice of his. 
Germans were so musical. He had a funny way of struttmg up 
and down on his short legs singing Wagner tunes to words 
of his own invention It was Tannhauser he was singing now 
(that lovely thing about the evening star) but knowing no 
German Miss Reid could only wonder what absurd words he 
was putting to it L was as well. ' 

“Oh, what a bore that i^oman is,< I shall certainly kill her 
if she goes on mych longer.” Then he broke into Siegfried’s 
martial strain. “She’s a bore, she’s a bore, she’s a bore. I shall 
dirow her into the sea.” 

And that of course is what Miss Reid was. She was a crash* 
mg, she was a stupendous, she was an excruaating bore. She 
talked in a steady monotone, and it was no use to interrupt her 
because then she started agam from the beginmng. She had an 
insatiable thirst for information and no casual remark could be 
thrown across the table without her asking innumerable 
questions about it. She was a great dreamer and she narrated 
her dreams at intolerable length. There was no subject upon 
which she had not somcthmg prosy to say. She had a truism 
for every occasion. She hit on the commonplace like a hammer 
driving a nail into the wall. She plunged mto the obvious like 
a clown in a circus jumpu'g through a hoop. Silence did not 
abash her. Those poor men far away from their homes and 
the patter of little feet, and with Oiristmas commg on, no 
wonder they felt low; shv redoubled her efforts tt> interest a&d 
amuse them. She was determined to bring ^ little gaiety into 
their dull lives. For that vyas the awful part of it: Miss Reid 
meant well. She was not qnly havmg a good time herself, but 
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she was trying to give all of them a good^une. She was con- 
vinced that they liked her as much as she liked thenu She felt 
that she was doing her bit to make tKe party a suoeess and she 
was naively happy to think that she was succeeding* She told 
them all about her friend Miss Pric^ and how often she had 
said to her: Venetta, no one ever has a dull moment in your 
company. It was the captain’s duty to be poUte to a»passenger, 
and however much he would have hked to tell her to hold her 
silly tongue he could not, but even if he had been free to say 
what he liked, he knew that he could not have brought himself 
to hurt her feelmgs. Nothing stemmed the torrent of her 
loquaci^. It was as irresistible as a force of nature. Once in 
desperauon they began talking German, but Miss Reid stopped 
this at oncc.*‘ * • * 

“Now I won’t have yon saying«things I don’t understand. 
You ought all to make the most of your good luck m having me 
all to yourselves and practise your English.’’ 

“We were talking of technical matters that would only bore 
you. Miss Reid,” said the captam * , 

T’m never bored. That’s why, if you won’t think me a wee 
bit conceited to say so, I’m never boring. You see, I like to 
know things. Everything interests me and you never know 
when a bit of information won’t come in useful.” 

The doctor smiled drily. 

“The captain was only saying that because he was 
embarrassed. In point of frict he was telhng a story that was not 
fit for the eaA of a maiden lady.” 

“I may be a maiden lady but I’m also a woman of the world, 
I don’t expect sailors to be samts. You need nevtr be afraid 
of what you say before me, Captiin, I shan’t be shodked. I 
should bve to hear your Aory.” 

The doctor was a man of nxty with thin grey hair, a ^tey 
moustache and small bright blue ey€s. He was a silent, bitter 
man, and howevet* hard Miss Reid tried to bring him into the 
conversatitm it was almost imposrible to get a word out cd him. 
But she wasn’t a woman who woai4 give in without a stru^^e. 
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and one morning when they were at sea and she saw him sitting 
on deck with a book, she brought her chair next to his and 
sat down beSuide him. 

“Are you fond of reading Doctor?" she said brightly. 

ITes. 

“So am I. And I suppose hke all Germans you’re musical” 

“I’m fond of music.” 

“So am I. The moment I saw you I thought you looked 
clever.” 

He gave her a brief look and pursing his bps went on reading. 
Miss Reid was not disconcerted. 

“But of course one can always read. I always prefer a good 
talk to a good book. Don’t you ?” 

“No” 

“How very interesting. Now do tell me why?” 

‘1 can’t give you a reason.” 

“That’s very strange, isn’t it? But then I always thmk human 
nature is strange. I’m terribly interested m people, you know. 
I always hke doctors, they hpow so much about human nature, 
but I could tell you some things that would surprise even you. 
You learn a great deal about people if you run a tea'shop like 
I do, that’s to say if you keep your eyes open.” 

The doctor got up. 

“I must ask you to excuse me, Miss Reid. I have to go and 
see a pauent.” 

“Anyhow I’ve broken the ice now,” she thougjit, as he walked 
away. “I think he was only shy.” 

But a day or two later the doctor was not feeling at all well 
He had an internal malady that troubled bun now and then, 
but he was used to it and iisinclined to talk about it. When 
he had one of his attacks he only wanted to be 1 ^ alone. His 
cabin was small and stuify, so he settled himself on a long chair 
on deck and lay with bis*eyes closed. Miss Reid was walking 
up and down to get the half-hour’s exercise *die took morning 
and evening. He thought that if he {xetended to be asleep she 
would not disturb him. when the had passed him naif a 
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dozen times she stopped in front of tum*and stood quite still. 
Though he kept his eyes closed he ^ew that she was looking 
at him • 

“Is there anything I can do, Doctor?” she said. 

He started. 

“Why, what should there be?” 

He gave her a glance and saw that her eyes were deej^y 
troubled 

“You look dreadfully ill,” she said. 

“I’m in great pain ” 

“I know. I can see that. Can’t something be done?” 

“No, It’ll pass off presently.” 

She hesitated for a moment then went away. Presendy she 
returned. • * 

“You look so uncomfdttable with no cushions or anything. 
I’ve brought you my own pillow that I always travel with. Eto 
let me put it behmd your head ” 

He felt at that moment too ill, to remonstrate. She hfted his 
head gently and put the soft pil]pw behind it. It really did 
make him feel more comfortable She passed her hand across 
his forehead and it was cxxil and soft. 

“Poor dear,” she said. “I know what doctors are. They 
haven't the first idea how to take care of themselves.” 

She left hun, but in a minute or two returned with a chan 
and a bag. The doctor when he saw her gave a twitch of 
anguish. 

“Now I’m not going to let you talk, I’m just going to sit ‘ 
bende you and knit. I always dunk it’s a comfort whq| one 
isn’t feeling very well to have someone near.” * 

She sat down and taking an unfihished muffler out of her bag 
began busily to ply her nenilei^ ’She never said a word. And 
ttrangely Mough the doctor found her company a solace. No 
one else on hoard had even notictffl that he was ill, he had 
felt lonely, and the sympathy oi, that crashing bore was grateful 
to him. It soothed him to see her diendy working and presendy 
ho hsU. asleep. When he awoke dwiwas ttiU worl^g. ^egave 
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him a htde smile, but did not speak. His pam had left him 
and he felt much better. . • 

He did jiot go into the saloon till late in the afternoon. He 
found the captain and Ha^s Krause, the mate, having a glass of 
beer together. 

“Sit down. Doctor,” said the captain. “WeVe holding a council 
of war. You know that the day after tomorrow is Sylvester 
Abend.” 

“Of course.” 

Sylvester Abend, New Year’s Eve, is an occasion that means 
a great deal to a German and they had all been looking forward 
to It. They had brought a Christmas tree all the way from 
Germany with them. 

“At dinner today Miss Reid wal mdre talkau^ than ever. 
Hans and I have decided tliat sbmething must be done 
about It.” 

“She sat with me for two hours this morning in silence. 
I suppose she was making up for lost time.” 

“It’s bad enough to be a\iuay from one’s home and family ]ust 
now anyway and all we can ^ is to make the best of a bad job. 
We want to enjoy our Sylvester Abend, and unless something 
IS done about ^ss Reid we haven’t a chance.” 

“We can’t have a good time if she’s with us,” said the mate. 
“She’ll spoil it as sure as eggs is eggs.” 

“How do you propose to get nd of her, short of throwing her 
overboard?” smiled the doctor. “She’s not a bad old soul; all 
she wants is a lover.” 

“At her age?” cried Hans Krause. 

“EspecialTy at her age. That inordmate loquacity, that passion 
for information, the inn&merable quesuons ^e asks, her 
prosiness, the way she goes on and on— it is all a sign of her 
clamouring virginity. A lover would bring her peace. Those 
jangled nerves of hers i^ould relax. At least for an hour she 
would have lived. The deep satisfacuon which hor being 
dcmantte would travel through those exacerbated mntres of 
speeds, and we diould have quiet.” 
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It was always a kttk difficult to know how much the doctot 
meant what he said and when he was havmj^ a ]oke at 
your expense. The captain’s blue eyes, however^ twinkled 
mischievously. , 

“Well, Doctor, I have great confidence in your powers of 
diagnosis. The remedy you suggest is evidently worth trying, 
and since you are a bachelor it is clear that it is up to you to 
apply it.” 

“Pardon me, Captain, it is my professional duty to prescribe 
remedies for the patients under my charge in this ship, but not 
to administer them personally. Besides, 1 am sixty.” 

“1 am a married man with grown-up children,” said the 
captain. “I am old and fat and asthmatic, it is obvious that I 
cannot be expected to ulideilake a task of tots kind. Nature cut 
me out for the role of a Husband «nd father, not for that of a 
lover.” 

“Youth in these matters is essential and good looks are 
advantageous,” said the doctor gra,vely. 

The captain gave a great bang on the table with his fist. 

“You are thinking of Hans. You’re quite right. Hans must 
doit." 

The mate sprang to his feet 

“Me? Never.” 

“Hans, you are tall, handsome, strong as a lion, brave and 
young. We have twenty-three days more at sea before we reach 
Hamburg, you wouldn’t desert your trusted old captain in ap 
emergency or let down your goi^ fnend the doctor?” 

“No^ Captain, it’s asking too much of me. 1 have been 
married less than a year and I bve my wife. I can Wdly wait 
to get back to Hamburg. She u yeaniing for me as I am yearn- 
ing for her. I will not be unfaidiiul to her, espeaally with Miss 
Reid.” 

“Miss Reid’s not so bad,” said the^doctor. 

“Some people migfit call her even nice-looking,” said the 
captain. * 

And inde^ when you took Miss Reid feature by feature she 
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was not in fact a plain woman. True, she had a long, stupid 
face, hut her brown eyes, were large and she had very thick 
lashes; h^r'brown hair was cut short and curled rather prettily 
over her neck; she hadn^ a bad skin, and she was neither too 
fat nor too thm. She was not old as people go nowadays, and if 
she had told you that she was forty you would have been quite 
wilhng to believe it. The only thing agamst her was that she 
was drab and dull. 

‘*Must I then for twenty-three mortal days endure the 
prolixity of that tedious woman? Must I for twenty-three 
mortal days answer her inane questions and hsten to her ibtuous 
remarks? Must I, an old man, have m^ Sylvester Abend, the 
jolly evening I was looking forward to, ruined by the 
unwelcome company of that intoletable' virgin? A!hd all b^use 
no one can be found to show a litde gallantry, a little human 
kindness, a spark of charity to a lonely woman. I diall wreck 
the ship.” 

“There’s always the radio^operator,” said HalU< 

The captain gave a loud shout. 

“Hans, let the ten thousand virgins of Cologne arise and call 
you blessed. Steward,” he bellowed, “tell the radio-operator 
that I want him ” 

The radio-operator came into the saloon and smartly chcked 
his heels together. The three men looked at him m silence. He 
wondered uneasily whether he had doi^e somethmg for which 
he was to be hauled over the coab. He was above the middle 
height, vrith square shoulders and narrow hips, erect and 
slender, his tanned, smooth skin looked as though a raisor had 
never touched it, he had large eyes a startling blue and a 
mane of curhng golden ifair. He was a perfect specimen ci 
ytmtg Teutonic manhood. He was so healthy, so vigorous, so 
much alive that even when he stood some way bom you, 
you felt the glow of his*vitality. 

“Aryan, all right,” said die captain. “No doidit s^ut that. 
How old are you, my bof ?” 

“Twemy-oae, sir.” t 
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“Married?” 

“Wo, sir.” 

“Engaged?” 

The radiCK>peratx>r chuckled. Ther^ was an engaging boyish- 
ness in his laugh. 

“No, sir.” 

“You know that we have a female passenger on board?” 

“Yes, sir” 

“Do you know her?” 

‘Tve said good morning to her when I’ve seen her on 
deck.” 

The captain assumed his most official manner. His eyes, 
which generally twinkled with fun, were stern and he got a sort 
of bark intolus nch, frtnty 'voice * 

“Although this IS a cargAboat and we carry valuable freight, 
we also take such passengers as we can get, and this is a branch 
of our business that the company is anxious to encourage. My 
instructions are to do everything ppssible to promote the happi- 
ness and comfort of the passengers. Miss Reid needs a lover. 
The doctor and 1 have come to the conclusion that you are well 
suited to satisfy Miss Reid’s requurements.” 

“Me, sir?” 

’The radio-operator blushed scarlet and then began to giggle, 
but quickly composed himself when he saw the set facey of 
the three men who confronted him. 

“But she’s old enough to be my mother.” 

"That at your age is a matter of no consequence. She is a 
woman of the highest distinction and aUied to all the great 
families of England. If she were German she would be at least 
a countess. That you should have been chosen for this 
responsible position is an honour that you should greatly 
appreciate. Furthermore, your English is halting and diis will 
give you an excellent opportunity to iifiprove it.” 

"That of course is something to be thought of,” said the radio- 
operator. "I know that I want praedte.” 

It is not often in this hfe thatdt is possible to combine 
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pleasure with intellectual unprovement, and you must con- 
gratulate yourself on your good fortune.” • 

“But if I may be allowed to put the question, sir, why does 
Miss Reid want a lover?” 

“It appears to be an oldT Enghsh custom for unmarried women 
of exalted rank to submit themselves to the embraces of a lover 
at this tune of year. The company is anxious that Miss Reid 
should be treated exactly as she would be on an English ship, 
and we trust that if she is sausfied, with her aristocraac con- 
nections she will be able to persuade! many of her friends to 
take cruises in the hne’s ships.” 

“Sir, I must ask to be excused ” 

“It IS not a request that I am making, it is an order Yoir 
will present yourself to Miss Reid, m h«: cabm, atHeven o’clock 
tom^t.” * 

“What shall I do when I get there?” 

“Do?” thundered the captain. “Do? Act naturally.” 

With a wave of the hand he dismissed him. The radio- 
operator clicked his heels, saluted an^ went out. 

“Now let us have another glass of' beer,” said the captain. 

At supper that evening Miss Reid was at her best. She was 
verbose. She was playful. She was refined. There was not a 
truism that she failed to utter. There was not a commonplace 
that she forebore to express. She bombarded them with foolish 
questions. The captain’s face grew redder and redder as he 
sought to contain his fury, he felt that he could not go on bemg 
polite to her any longer and if the doctor’s remedy did not 
help, one day he would forget himself and give her, not a piece, 
but the whole of his mind. 

“1 shall lose my ]ob,” hi thought, “but I’m not sure that it 
wouldn’t be worth it.” 

Next day they were already sitting at table when ^ came 
in to dinner. ’ < , 

“Sylvester Abend tomorrow,” she said, l 5 rightly. That was 
the sort of thing she woulthmy. She went on: ‘*Ww, what have 
you all been up to this mining?” 
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Since they did exactly the same thing every day, and she knew 
very, well what that was, the ques^on was enraging. The 
captain's heart sank. He briefly told the doaor what he thought 
of him. 

'*Now, no German, please,” said Miss Reid archly. ”You 
know I don’t allow that, and why. Captain, did you give the 
poor doaor that sour look? It’s Christmas time, you know; 
peace and good-will to all men. I’m^ exated about tomorrow 
evening, and will there be candles on the Christmas tree?” 

“Naturally.” 

“How thrilling! I always think a Christmas tree without 
candles isn’t a Christmas tree. Oh, d’you know, I had such a 
funny experience last night. I can’t understand it at alL” 

A startled i&use. They alMooked intend/ at Miss Reid. For 
once they himg on her lips. • 

“Yes,” she went on in that monotonous, rather finicking way 
of hers, “I was just getting into bed last night yrhen there was 
a knock at my door. ‘Who is it?’ I said. ‘It’s the radio-operator,’ 
was the answer. ‘What is it?’ I ^d. ‘Can I speak to you?’ 
he said.” 

They hstened with riapt attention. 

“ ‘Weil, I’ll just pop on a dressing-gown,’ I said, ‘and open 
the door.’ Sol popped on a dressing-gown and opoied the door. 
The radio-operator said* ‘Excuse me, miss, but do you want to 
send a radio?’ Well, I did think it was funny his coming at 
that hour to ask me if I wanted to send a radio, I just laughed 
in his face, it appealed to my sense of humour if you under- 
stand what I mean, but I didn’t want to hurt his feelings so 
1 said: ‘Thank you so much, but I don’t think I want to send 
a radio.’ He stood there, lookmg sc^ funny, as if he was quite 
embarrassed, so I said: ‘Thank you all the same for asldng me,’ 
and dien I said ‘Good qjight, pleasant dreams’ and shut the 
door.” • 

“The damned fodl,” cried the captain. 

“He’s young, Mi» Reid,” the doctor put in. “It was excess M 
2«aL t suppose he diou^t you wopld want to seaid a hW 
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Year's greedng to your friends and he wished you to get the 
advanUge of ^ special tafc." • 

"Oh, I didn’t mind at ail. I like these queer little things 
that happen to one when one’s travelhng. I just get a go^ 
laugh out of them.” * 

As soon as dinner was over and Miss Reid had left them the 
captam sent for the radio-operator. 

"You idiot, what in heaven’s name made you ask Miss Reid 
last mght whether she wanted to send a radio?” 

“Sir, you told me to act naturally. I am a radio-operator. 
I thought It natural to ask her if she wanted to send a radio. 
I didn’t know what else to say." 

“God in heaven,” shouted the captain, “when Siegfined saw 
Brunhilde lying on Her tock and critd: Bas ist l(eth Mann" (the 
captain sang the words, and being pleased with the sound of 
his voice, repeated the phrase two or three times before he con- 
tinued), “did Siegfried when she awoke ask her if she wished 
to send a radio, to announce to her papa, I suppose, that she 
was sitting up after her long sleep and taking notice?” 

“1 beg most respectfully to draw your attention to die 6ict 
that Brunhilde was Sie^ied’s aunt. Miss Reid is a total 
stranger to me.” 

“He did nor teflect that she was bis aunt. He knew only 
that she was a beautiful and defenceless woman of obviously 
good family and he acted as any gentleman would have done. 
You are young, handsome, Aryan to the dps of your fingers, 
die honour of Germany is m your hands.” 

“Very good, su. I w 31 do my best.” 

That niglSt there was another knock on Miss Reid’s door. 

“Who is It?” * 

“The radiooperator. I have a radio for you. Miss Reid.” 

“For me.” She was surprised, but if at once occurred to her 
that cttie of her fellow paSsengcrs who had ^ot off at Haiti had 
sent hear New Year’s greeongs. “How very kind people arc,” 
she thoujj^t “I’m in bed. '€.eavc it outside the dow.” 

"It an answer. Tm words jwepaid.” 
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Then it couldn’t be a New Year’s greeting. Her heart stopped 
beating It could only mean one |hing; her shop had b^n 
burned to the ground. She jumped out o£ bed. * ^ 

“Slip It under the door and I’ll write the answer and slip 
It back to you.” * 

The envelope was pushed under the door and as it appeared 
on the carpet it had really a sinister look. Miss Reid snatched 
it up and tore the envelope open. The words swam before her 
eyes and she couldn’t for a moment find her spectacles. This 
is what sh^ read: 

“Happy New Year. Stop. Peace and goodwill to all men 
Stop You are very beautiful Stop I love you. Stop. I must 
speak to you. Stop. Signed Radio Operator ’’ 

Miss Reid*read this dirodgh twice. Theh she slowly took off 
her spectacles and hid them under n scarf. She opened the door. 

“Come in,” she said 

Next day was New Year’s Eve. The officers were cheerful and 
a little sentimental when they sat down to dmner. The stewards 
had decorated the saloon with tropical creepers to make up for 
holly and mistletoe, and the Christmas tree stood on a tsdile 
with the candles ready to be lit at supper time. Miss Reid did 
not come m till the offi^rs were seated, and when they bade 
her good mornmg die did not speak but merely bowed. They 
looked at her curiously. She ate a good dinner, but uttered 
never a word. Her silence was uncanny. At last the captain 
could stand it no longer, and he said: 

“You’re very quiet today. Miss Reid.” 

“I’m thinkmg,” she remarked. 

“And will you not tell us your thoughts, Misif Reid?” die 
doctor asked playfully. . * 

She gxvt him sj cool, you might almost have adled it a 
supercilious look. 

“I prefer to kee^ them to myself, Boctor. I will have a Kttte 
more of that hash, I’ve got a very good appetite.” 

They finished the meal in a Missed silenm. The captain 
heaved a sigh of relief. ’Ihslt was (what meantime was (oft to 
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eat, not to chatter. When they had iiiushed he went up to the 
doctor and wrung his hand. 

“Sometljtftg has happened, Doctor.” 

”It has happened. She’s a changed woman.” 

“But will It last?” * 

“One can only hope for the best.” 

Miss Reid put on an evening dress for the evening’s celebra- 
don, a very quiet black dress, with artificial roses at her bosom 
and a long string of imitation jade round her neck. The lights 
were dimmed and the candles on the Christmas tree were lit 
It felt a little like being in church. The junior ofBcers were 
supping m the saloon that evening and they looked very smart 
m their white uniforms Champagne was served at the com- 
pany’s expense and'affer supper tiiey had a Mdibowle. They 
pulled crackers They sangosongs to the gramophone, Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland uber Alles, Alt Hetdelberg and Auld Lang 
Syne, They shouted out the tunes lustily, the captain’s voice 
rising loud above the others, and Miss Reid joining in with a 
pleasing contralto. The doctor noticed that Miss Reid’s eyes 
from time to time rested on the radio-operator, and in them he 
read an expression of some bewilderment , 

“He’s a good-looking fellow, isn’t he?” said the doctor. 

Miss Reid turned round and looked at the doctor coolly. 

"Who?” 

“The radio-operator. I thought you were looking at him” 

“Which IS he?” 

“The duplicity of women,” the doctor muttered, but with 
a smile he answered: “He’s sitting next to the chief 
engineer." * ^ 

“Oh, of course, I recognise him now. You know, I never 
think it matters what a man looks like. I’m so much more 
interested in a man’s brains than m his looks.” 

“Ah,” said the doctot.* ^ 

They all got a little tight, including Miss Reid, but she did 
not lose her dignity and when she bade them good-night it 
was in her best manner. 
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TVe had a very delightful evening. I shall never forget my 
Neiy Year’s Eve on a ^rman boat. It’s been very interestmg. 
Quite an experience.” * , 

She walked steadily to the door, and this was something dE 
a triumph, for she had drunk drink W drink with the rest of 
them through the evening 

They were all somewhat jaded next day. When the captain, 
the mate, the doctor and the chief engineer came down to 
dinner they found Miss Reid already seated. Before each place 
was a small parcel tied up in pink ribbon. On each was written: 
Happy New Year. They gave Miss Reid a questionmg glance. 

“You’ve all been so very kmd to me I thought I’d like to 
give each of you a httle present. There wasn’t much choice 
at Port au Phnce, so you mustn’t exp^ \oo much.” 

There was pair of briar pipes for the captain, half a dozen 
silk handkerchiefs for the doaor, a cigar-case for the mate and 
a couple of ties for the chief engineer. They had dinner and 
Miss Reid retired to her cabin to, rest. The officers looked at 
one another uncomfortably. The mate fiddled with the cigar- 
case she had given him. 

“I’m a httle ashamed of myself,” he said at last. 

The captam was pensive and it was pbm that he too was 
a tnfle uneasy. 

“1 wonder if we ought to have played that trick on Miss 
Reid,” he said. “She’s a good old soul and she’s not rich; she’s 
a woman who earns her own living. She must have spent the 
best part of a hundred marks on these presents. I almost wish 
we’d left her alone.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“You wanted her silenced and I’ve silenced her.” 

“When all’s said and done, it wouldn't have hurt us to listen 
to her chatter for three weeks more,” said the mate. 

T’m not happy about her,” added tilb captain. T feel there’s 
lomediing ominous' in her quietness.” 

She had spoken hardly a word during the meal they had just 
shared with her. She seemed hardly to listen to what they said. 
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“DvMi’t you thi nk you ought to ask her if she’s feehng quite 
well, doctor?” suggested,, the captain. • 

“Of cojjfse she’s feehng quite well. She’s eating like a wolf 
If you want inquiries made you’d much better make them of 
the radio-operator.” * 

“You may not be aware dE it, Doctor, but I am a man of great 
dehcacy.” 

‘1 am a man of heart myself,” said the doacMr. 

For the rest of the ]ourney those men spoilt Miss Reid out' 
rageously. They treated her with the consideration they would 
have shown to someone who was convalescent after a long and 
dangerous dlness Though her appeute was excellent they 
sought to tempt her with new dishes. The doctor ordered wine 
and insisted on hel s^inng his bbttle* with hud.' They played 
dominoes with her. They» played chess with her. They played 
bridge with her. They engaged her in conversauon. But there 
was no doubt about it, though she responded to their advances 
with politeness, she kept herself to herself. She seemed to 
regard them with something very like disdain; you might 
almost have thought that she looked upon those men and their 
efforts to be amiable as pleasantly ridiculous. She seldom spoke 
unless spoken to She read detecuve stones and at night sat 
on deck looking at the stars. She lived a hfe of her own. 

At last the tourney drew to its close They sailed up the 
English Channel on a still grey day; they sighted land. Miss 
Reid packed her trunk. At two o’clock in the afternoon they 
docked at Plymouth. The captain, the mate and the doctor 
came abng to say good-bye to her. 

“Well, I^ss Reid,” sau^ the captain in his jovial way, “we’re 
sorry to lose you, but 1 suppose you’re glad to be getting home.” 

“You’ve been very kind to me, you’ve all been very kind to 
me, 1 don’t know what I’ve done to deserve it, I’ve very 
happy with you. 1 sha13 nevtt forget you^’ 

She spoke rather shakily, ^e tried to smile, but her lips 
quivered, and tears ran d6wn her cheeks. The captain got very 
red. He smiled awkwanr'ly. 
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“May I kiss you, Miss Reid?” • 

Slv: was taller than he by half a hei^d. She bent down and he 
planted a fat kiss on one wet cheek and a fat kiss ofi the other. 
She turned to the mate and the doctor. They both kissed her. 

“What an old fool I am,” she said? “Everybody’s so good.” 

She dried her eyes and slowly, in her graceful, rather absurd 
way, walked down the compamon The captain’s eyes were 
wet. When she reached the quay she looked up and waved to 
someone on the boat deck. 

“Who’s she waving to?” asked the captain. 

“The radio-operator.” 

Miss Price was waitmg on the quay to welcome her. When 
they had passed the customs and got nd of Miss Reid’s heavy 
luggage they ^ent to Miss Price’s hous^'dn'd had an early cup 
of tea. Miss Reid’s tram did not start till five. Miss Price had 
much to tell Miss Reid. 

“But It’s too bad of me to go on like this when you’ve just 
come home. I’ve been bokmg forward to hearmg all about 
your journey.” 

“I’m afraid there’s not very much to telL” 

“I can’t believe that. Your tnp was a success, wasn’t it?” 

“A distinct success. It was very nice” 

“And you didn’t mind being with all those Germans?” 

“Of course they’re not hke English people. One has to get 
used to their ways. They sometimes do things that— well, that 
Enghsh people wouldn't do, you know. But I always think 
that one has to take things as they come.” 

“What sort of things do you mean?" 

Miss Reid looked at her fnend ulmly. Her Idhg, stupid 
face had a plaad look, and Miss Price never nonced that in the 
eyes was a strangely mischievous twinkle. 

“Thmgs of no importance really. Just funny, unexpected, 
rather nice things. There’s no doubt tlS^t travel is a wonderful 
education.” 
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I don’t know that I very much hked Landon. He was a member 
o£ a club I belonged to, and I had often sat next to him at 
lunch. He was a ]udge at the Old Bailey, and it was through 
him 1 was able to get a privileged scat in court when there was 
an interesting trial that 1 wanted to attend. He was an imposmg 
figure on the bench in his great full-bottomed wig, his red 
robes and his ermine tippet; and with his long, white face, 
thin lips and pale ‘bide eyes, a sdmewhat terrii^ing one. He 
was lust, but harsh; and sometimes it made me uncomfortable 
to hear the bitter scoldmg he gave a convicted prisoner whom 
he was about to sentence to a long term of imprisonment. But 
his acid humour at the luncl}-table and his willingness to discuss 
the cases he had tried made him sufficiently good company for 
me to disregard the slight malaise I felt in bis presence. 1 
asked him once whether he did not feel a certain uneasiness 
of mind after he had sent a man to the gallows. He smiled 
as he sipped his glass of port. 

“Not at all. The man’s had a fair trial; I’ve summed up 
as fairly as 1 could, and the ]ury has found him guilty. When 
I condemn him to death, I sentence him to a punishment he 
richly deserves; and when the court rises, I put the case out of 
ray head. Nobody but a sentimental fool would do anything 
else.” * ^ 

I knew he liked to talk to me, but I never thought he looked 
upon me as anything but a club acquaintance, so I was not 
a little surprised when one day I received a telegram from him 
saying that he was speAding his vacation pn die Riviera, and 
would like to stay with me for two or three days on his way 
to Italy. I wired that I should be glad to see him. But tt was 
with a certain trepidatiotf that I met him at the station. 

SO) 
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On the day of his arrival, to help me out^I asked Miss Gray, 
a neighbour and an old fnend of mipe, to dinner. She was of 
mature age, but charmmg, and she had a flow of* lively con- 
versation which I knew nothing could discourage. I ^ve them 
a very good dinner, and though I fiad no port to offer the 
judge, I was able to provide him with a good bottle of 
Montrachet and an even better botde of Mouton Rothschild. 
He enjoyed them both; and I was glad of that, because when 
I had offered him a cocktail, he had refused with mdignauon. 

“I have never understood,” he said, “how people presumably 
civihsed can mdulge m a habit that is not only barbarous but 
disgusting.” 

I may state that this did not deter Miss Gray and me from 
having a coujfte of dry Marthiis, thoughTli’ ^as with impatience 
and distaste that he watchM us drmk them. 

But the dinner was a success. The good wine and Miss Gray’s 
spnghdy chatter combined to give Landon a geniahty 1 had 
never before seen in him. It wai| plain to me that notwith- 
standing his austere appearance he liked feminine society; and 
Miss Gray in a becoming dress, with her neat head only just 
touched with grey and her dehcate features, her sparkhng eyes, 
was still alluring. After dinner the judge, with some old brandy 
still further to mellow him, let himself go, and for a coujde 
of hours held us entranced while he told us of celebrated trials 
in which he had been concerned. I was not surprised there- 
fore that when Miss Gray asked us to lunch with her next 
day, Landon, even before I could answer, accepted with alacrity. 

“A very mce wtnnan,” he said when she had left us. “And 
a head on her shoulders. She mu8( have been vei^ pretty as 
a girl. She’s not bad now. Why isn’t she married?” 

"She always says nobody asked her.” 

“Stuff and nonsqisel Women ought to marry. Too many 

these women a^ut who want tb^ indepen^ce. I have 
no patience with them.” 

Miss Gray lived in a little house the sea at St Jean, 
which is a couple of miles from my own house at Cap Ferrat 
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We drove down next day at one and were shown into her 
sitting-room. ■* 

“I hav^*a surprise for you,” she said to me, as we shook 
hands. “The Craigs are conung.” 

“You’ve got to know 'them at last.” 

“Well, I thought It was too absurd that we should hve next 
door to one another, and bathe from the same beach every day 
and not speak. So I forced myself on them, and they’ve 
promised to come to lunch today I wanted you to meet them, 
to see what you make of them.” She turned to Landon. “1 
hope you don’t mind.” 

But he was on his best behaviour. 

“I’m sure I shall be dchghtcd to meet any friends of yours, 
Miss Gray,” he said."**’ * ' ‘ 

“But they’re not friends of mine.T’ve seen a lot of them, but 
I never spoke to them till yesterday. It’ll be a treat for ^em 
to meet an author and a celebrated judge.” 

I had heard a good deal of the Craigs from Miss Gray during 
the previous three weeks. They had taken the cottage next to 
hers, and, first she feared they would be a nuisance She hked 
her own omapany and did not want to be bothered with the 
trivialities of soaal mtercourse. But she very quickly discovered 
that the Craigs were as plamly disinchned to strike up an 
acquamtance with her as she with them. Though in that httle 
place they could not but meet two or three times a day, the 
Craigs never by so much a glance gave an mdicaoon that they 
had ever seen her before, l^ss Gray told me she thought it 
very tactful of them to make no attempt to intrude upon her 
privacy, but I had an idcj that she was not affronted, a little 
puzzled rather, that they apparently wanted to know her as 
htde as she wanted to Imow them. I had guessed some time 
before that she would not be able to resist making the first 
advance. On one occaslbo, vidule we were .walking, we passed 
them, and I was able to have a good look at them. Craig was 
a faandstnne man, with a* red, honest face, a grey moustache 
and thick strong grey hs 3 r. He held himself weU, and there 
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was a blu0 heartiness o£ manner about him that suggested a 
broker who had retired on a handsonje fortune. His wife was 
a woman hard of visage, tall and of masculine appcafa^ice, with 
dull, fair hair too elaborately dressed, a large nose, a large 
mouth and a weather-beaten skm. She was not only plain but 
grim. Her clothes, pretty, ilunsy and graceful, sat oddly upon 
her, for they would better have suited a girl of eighteen, and 
Mrs. Craig was certainly forty Miss Gray told me they were 
well cut and expensive I thought he looked commonplace 
and she looked disagreeable, and I told Miss Gray she was lucky 
that they were obviously disposed to keep themselves to 
themselves. 

“There’s something rather sweet about them,” she answered. 

“What?” * * • 

“They love one another. 'And thej adore the baby ” 

For they had a child that was not more than a year old; and 
from this Miss Gray had concluded that they had not long been 
married. She liked to watch then\ with their baby. A nurse 
took It out every morning m a pram, but before this, father 
and mother spent an ecstatic quarter of an hour teaching it to 
vralk. They stood a few yards apart and urged the child to 
flounder from one to the other; and each time it tumbled into 
the parental arms, it was lifted up and rapturously embraced. 
And when Anally it was tucked up m the smart pram, they 
hung over it with charming baby talk and watched it out 
sight as though they couldn’t bear to let it go. * 

Miss Gray used often to see them walking up and down the 
lawn of their garden arm in arm; they did not talk, as though 
they were so happy to be together that convermtion was 
unnecessary; and it warmed her heart to observe the affection 
which that dour, unsympathetic woman so obviously felt for 
her tall, handsome husband. It was a pretty sight to see Mrs. 
Craig brudi an invisible speck of dusf oS his coat, and Miss 
Gray was convinced that she purposely made hdes in his socks 
in order to have the pleasure of darding them. And it looked 
as though he loved her as much as die loved him. Every now 
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and then he would give her a glance, and she would look up 
at him and smile, and be gave her cheek a little pat. Because 
they werl no longer young, their mutual devotion was 
peculiarly touching 

I never knew why hiiss Gray had never married; 1 felt as 
certain as the judge that she had had plenty of chances, and I 
asked myself, when she talked to me al^ut the Craigs, wheiJier 
the sight of this matrimonial fehcity didn’t give her a shght 
pang. I suppose complete happiness is very rare in this world, 
but these two people seemed to enjoy it, and it may be that 
Miss Gray was so strangely interested in them only because 
she could not quite suppress the feeling in her heart that by 
temaining single she bad missed something. 

Because she did!n''know what their first nSmes were, she 
called them Edwin and Aingehna. She made up a story about 
them She told it to me one day; and when I ridiculed it, she 
was quite short with me. This, as far as I can remember, is 
how It went: They had fallen in love with one another years 
before — perhaps twenty years—when Angehna, a young gurl 
then, had the fresh grace of her teens and Edivin was a brave 
youth settmg out joyously on the journey of hfe. And since 
the gods, who are said to look upon young love with kindli- 
ness, nevertheless do not bother their heads with practical 
matters, neither Edwin nor Angehna had a penny. It was 
impossible for them to marry, but they had courage, hope 
and confidcnwc. Edwin made up his mind to go out to 
South America or Malaya or where you like, make his fortune 
and return to marry the girl who had patiently waited 
for him. It couldn’t tak^ more than two or three years, five 
at the utmost; and what is that, when you’re twenty and the 
whole of life 1$ before you? Meanwhile of course Angelina 
would hvc with her widowed mother. 

But things didn’t fSn out according tfi schedule. Edwm 
found It more difficult than he had expected to make a fortune; 
in fact, he found it hard 'to earn enough money to keep body 
and soul together, and jnly Angelina's love and her tender 
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letters gave him the heart to continue the stwggle. At the end 
of live years he was not much better p£[ than when he started. 
Angelina would wilhngly have joined him and (hared his 
poverty, but it was impossible for her to leave her morlber, bed- 
ridden as she was, poor thing, and thei’e was nothing for them 
to do but have patience. And so the years passed slowly, and 
Edwin’s hair grew grey, and Angehna became grim and 
haggard. Hers was &e harder lot, for she could do nothing 
but wait. The cruel glass showed such charms as she bad 
possessed slipping away from her one by one; and at last she dis- 
covered that youth, with a mocking laugh and a pirouette, had 
left her for good. Her sweetness turned sour from long tending 
of a querulous invahd; her mind was narrowed by the society 
of the small fbwn in which she livetC Her friends married 
and had children, but she rc'mamed > prisoner to duty 

She wondered if Edwm still loved her. She wondered if he 
would ever come back. She often despaured. Ten years went 
by, and fifteen, and twenty. Then pdwin wrote to say that his 
a&urs were settled, he had made enough money for them to 
hve upon in comfort, and if she were stdl willing to marry him, 
he would return at once. By a meraful interposmon of 
providence, Angelina’s mother chose that very moment to 
abandon a world in which she had made herself a thorough 
nuisance. But when after so long a separation they met, 
Angelina saw with dismay that Edwm was as young as ever. 
It’s true his hair was grey, but it infimtely became him. He 
had always been go^-lookmg, but now he was a very 
handsome man in the flower of his age. She felt as old as the 
hills. She was conscious of her ^narrowness, h&r terrible 
provincialism, compared with the breadth he had acquu-ed by 
his long sojourn m foreign coimtries. He was gay and breezy 
as of old, but her spint was crushed. The bitterness df life 
had warped her soql It seemed monitrous to bind that alert 
and active man to her by a promise twenty years old, and she 
offered him his release. He went deathly p^e. 

"Don’t you care for me any more?" he aied brdcenly. 
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And she realised »n a sudden— oh, the rapture, oh, the rehefi 
— that to him too she was lust the same as she had ever heen. 
He had thought of her always as she was; her ponrait had 
been, as 1^ were, stamped on his heart, so that now, when the 
real woman stood before him, she was, to him, suU eighteen. 

So they were married. 

"I don't beheve a word of it,” I said when Miss Gray h^ 
brought her story to its happy endmg. 

“I insist on your behevmg it,” she said. “I'm convmced 
it's true, and I haven’t the smallest doubt that they'll hve 
happily together to a npe old age ” 11160 she made a remark 
that I thought rather shrewd. “Their love is founded on an 
illusion, perhaps; but smce it has to them all the appearance 
of reahty, what docs*ie matter?” ^ 

While I have told you tim idyUic Aory of Miss Gray's mveO' 
tton, the three of us, our hostess, Landon and myself waited 
for the Craigs to come. 

“Have you ever noticed that if people hve next door to you, 
they're invariably late?” Miss Gray asked the judge. 

“No, I haven't,” he answered acidly. “I'm always punctual 
myself, and I expect other people to be punctual.” 

“I suppose It’s no good offering you a cocktail?” 

“None whatever, madam.” 

“But I have some sherry that they tell me isn’t bad.” 

The judge took the bottle out of her hands and looked at the 
label. A funt smile broke on his thm lips. 

“This IS a civilised drink, Miss Gray. With your permission 
I will help myself. I never knew a woman yet who knew how 
to pour oufa glass of wme.^ One should hold a woman by the 
waist, but a botde by the necdt.” 

While he was sipping the old sherry with every sign of satis- 
faction, Miss Gray glanced out of the wmdow. 

“Oh, that’s why ^e Oaigs are late. The^jf were waiting for 
the baby to come back.” ' 

I followed her eves and Saw ffiat the nurse bad just pushed 
the pram past Miss Gray’s house on hor way home. Craig took 
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the baby out of the pram and lifted it htgh m tbe air. The 
baby^ trymg to tug at bis moustache, crowed gleefully. Mrs. 
Craig stood by watching, and the smile on her faoe made her 
harsh features almost pleasant. The window was bpen, ajid 
we heard her speak. ' 

“Come along, darling,” she said, “we’re late.” 

*He put the baby back in the pram, and they came up to the 
door of Miss Gray’s house and rang the bell The maid showed 
them in They shook hands with Miss Gray, and because I 
was standing near, she introduced me to them Then she turned 
to the ]udge. 

“And this IS Sir Edward Landon— Mr. and Mrs. Craig.” 

One would have expected the )udge to move forward with 
an outstretchAi hand, but he remained steck-stiU. He put his 
eyeglass up to his eye, that eyeglass that 1 had on more than 
one occasion seen him use with devastaung effect in court, and 
stared at the newcomers. 

"Gosh, what a dirty customer,” I said to myself. 

He let the glass drop from his eye. 

"How do you do,” he said. “Am I mistaken in thinkmg that 
we’ve met brfore^” 

The question turned my eyes to the Craigs. They stood side 
by side close to one another, as though they had drawn 
together for mutual protection. They did not speak. Mrs. Craig 
looked terrified. Craig’s red face was darkened by a purple 
flush, and his eves appeared almost to start cait of his head. 
But that only lasted a second. 

“I don’t thmk so,” he said m a rich, deep voice. “Of course 
I’ve heard of you. Sir Edward.” « 

“More people know Tom Fool tl^ Tom Fool knows,” said 
he. 

Miss Gray meanwhile had been givlhg the cocktail-shaker a 
shake, and now handed cockt!dl» to her two guests. She 
had nooced nothing. I didn’t know what it all meant; in ibct^ 
I Wasn’t sure it meant anything. The incident, if incidem; there 
vm, passed so qmckly that 1 was hilf inclined to duhk ffiat I 
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had read into the* strangers' momentary embarrassment on 
being introduced to a celebrated man something for which there 
was no foundation. I set about making myself pleasant 1 asked 
them how they liked the ^Riviera and if they were comfortable 
in their house. Miss Gray ]omed in, and we chatted, as one 
does with strangers, of commonplace ^ings. They talked easily 
and pleasantly. Mrs. Craig said how much they enjoyed the 
bathing and complained of the difficulty of getting fish at the 
seaside. I was aware that the judge did not join in the con- 
versation, but looked 4own at his feet as though he were 
unconscious of the company. 

Lunch was announced. We went mto the dining-room. We 
were only five, and it w^s a small round table, so the conversa- 
tion could not be anything but general. I must confess that 
It was carried on chiefly by ‘Miss Gray and myself. The judge 
was silent, but he often was, for he was a moody creature, and 
1 paid no attention. I noticed that he ate the omelette with good 
appetite, and when it was passed round again took a second 
helping. The Craigs struck me as a httle shy, but that didn’t 
surprise me, and as the second course was produced they began 
to talk more freely. It didn’t strike me that they were very 
amusmg people; they didn’t seem interested m very much 
besides their baby, the vagaries of the two Italian maids they 
had, and an occasional flutter at Monte Carlo; and I couldn’t 
help thinking that Miss Gray had erred m making their 
acquamtance. Then suddenly something happened: Craig rose 
abruptly from his chair and fell headlong to the floor. We 
jumped up. Mrs. Craig threw herself down, over her husband, 
and took hu head in her hands. 

“It’s all right, George,” she cried m an agonised tone. “It’s 
all righti” 

“Put his hi»d down,” I said. “He's only fainted.” 

I felt his pulse and coidd feel nothing. 1 said he had fainted, 
but I wasn’t sure it wasn't ^ stroke. He was the sort of heavy, 
plethoric man who might msily have one. Miss Gray dipped 
her napkin into water anu dabbed his forehead. Mrs. Craig 
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seemed distraught. Then I noticed that Landon had remained 
quiotly situng in his chair. 

“If he’s fainted, you’re not helf^g him to recover, by crowd- 
ing round him,” he said acidly. 

Mrs. Craig turned her head and ^ve him a look of bitter 
Ij^tred. 

“I’ll ring up the doctor,” said Miss Gray. 

“No> I don’t thmk that’s necessary," I said. "He’s conung 
to.” 

I could feel his pulse growing stronger, and m a minute or 
two he opened his eyes. He gasped when he realised what had 
happened, and tried to struggle to his feet. 

“Don’t move,” I said. “Lie still a li(tle longer ” 

I got him \o drmk a gll^s of brandy^and the colour came 
hack to his face. ‘ * 

“I feel all right now,” he said. 

“We’ll get you into the next room, and you can he on the 
sofa for a bit” . 

“No, I'd sooner go home. It’s only a step.” 

He got up from the Boor. 

"Yes, let’s go back,” said Mrs. Craig. She turned to Miss 
Gray. “I’m so sorry; he’s never done anything like this before.” 

They were determmed to go, and I thought myself it was the 
best thing for them to do. 

“Put him to bed and keep him there, and he’ll be as right 
as rain tcanorrow.” 

Mrs. Qaig took one of his arms and I took the other; Miss 
Gray opened the door, and though still a bit shaky, he was able 
to walk. When we arrived at the Qraigs’ home, I bfiered to go 
in and help undress him; but they wotdd neither of them hear 
of it. I went back to Miss Gray’s and found them at dessert. 

“I wonder why he fainted," Miss Gray was saying. “All the 
windows are opei^ and it’s not partklilarly hot t^y." 

“I wonifer,” said die judge. 

I noticed that his dun pale fac(;*boTe an expression of some 
complaceiicy. We had our then, since the judge 
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and I were going t<f play golf, we got into the car and drove up 
the hill to my house. ' 

“How di2l Miss Gray get to know those people?” Landon 
asked me “They struck /ne as rather second-rate. I shouldn't 
have thought they were very much her mark.” 

“You know women. She hkes her privacy, and when they 
settled in next door, she was quite deaded that she wouldn’t 
have anything to do with them; but when she discovered that 
they didn’t want to have anything to do with her, she couldn’t 
rest till she’d made their acquamtance. 

I told him the story she had mvented about her ndghbours. 
He hstened with an expressionless face. 

“I’m afraid your i^ierd Miss Gr^y is a sentiiqpntal donkey, 
my dear fellow,” he said when I ha^ come to an end. “1 tell 
you, women ought to marry. She’d soon have had all that 
nonsense knocked out of her if she’d had half a dozen brats.” 

“What do you know about the Craigs?” 1 asked. 

He gave me a frigid glance. 

“I? Why should 1 know anything about them? I thought 
they were very cvdinary people.” 

I wish I knew how to describe the strong impression he gave 
me, both by the glacial austerity of his look and by the rasping 
finality of his tune, that he was not prepared to say anythmg 
more. We finished the drive m silence. 

Landon was well on in his sixties, and he was the kind of 
golfer who never hits a long ball but is never off the straight, 
and he was a deadly putter, so, though he gave me strokes, he 
beat me handsomely. After dmncr 1 took him in to Monte 
Carlo, where* he finished thi evemng by winning a couple of 
thousand francs at the roulette table. ’These successive events 
put him into a remarkably good humour. 

“A very pleasant day,” he said when we parted for the night. 
‘Tvc thoroughly cnjoycd^'it” * 

I spent die next morning^at work, and we did not meet till 
luncfo We were just finishing when I was called to the 
mlefdione. 
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When I came back, my guest was drinkfrig a second cup of 
coffift. 

"That was Miss Gray,” I said. 

“Oh? What had she to say?” ^ 

“The Craigs have done a bolt. They disappeared last night. 
The maids live in the village; and when they came this morn- 
ing, they found the house empty. They’d skipped — the Craigs, 
the nurse and the baby— and taken their luggage with them. 
They left money on the table for the maids’ wages, the rent to 
the end of their tenancy and the tradesmen’s bills.” 

The judge said nothing. He took a cigar from the box, 
examined it carefully and then ht it with deliberauon. 

“What have you got to say about that?”J[ asked. 

“My dear fellow, are you obliged to use these American 
phrases? Isn’t English good enough for you?” 

“Is that an American phrase? It expresses exactly what 1 
mean. You can’t imagine I’m such a fool as not to have noticed 
that you and the Craigs had met before; and if they’ve vanished 
into thin air hke figments of the imaginauon, it’s a fairly 
reasonable conclusion that the arcumstances under which you 
met were not altogether pleasant.” 

The judge gave a little chuckle, and there was a twinkle m 
his cold blue eyes. 

“That was a very good brandy you gave me last night,” he 
said. “It’s against my pnnaples to drmk hqueurs after lunch, 
but it’s a very dull man who allows his principles to enslave 
him, and for once I thmk I should enjoy one.” 

I sent for the brandy and watched the judge while he poured 
himself out a generous measure. He took a sip with obvious 
satisfaction. 

“Do you remember the Wingford murder?” he asked me. 

“No.” 

“Perhaps you weren’t in England at the time. Pity— you 
might have come to the trial You’^ have enjoyed it It caused 
a M of excitement; the papers were full of it 

“Miss Wingford was a rich spins&r cd mature age wito lived 
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in the country with sl OMnpanion. She was a healthy woman 
for her age; and when she died rather suddenly, her £r%end 5 
were surprfacd. Her physician, a fellow called Brandon, signed 
the certificate and she was duly buried The will was read, and 
it appeared that she had left everything she had, some^ing 
between sixty and seventy thousand pounds, to her companion. 
The relations were very sore, but there was nothing they could 
do about It. The will had been drawn up by her lawyer and 
witnessed by his clerk and Dr. Brandon 

“But Miss Wingford had a maid who had been with her for 
thirty years and had always understood diat she would be 
remembered in the will; she claimed that Miss Wingford had 
promised to leave her well provided for, and when she found 
that she wasn’t eveir mentioned, she flew into dP passion. She 
told the nephew and the two niecear who had come down for 
the funeral that she was sure Miss Wingford had been poisoned, 
and she said that if they didn’t go to the pohce, she’d go her* 
self Well, they didn’t do^that, but they went to see Dr. 
Brandon. He laughed. He said that Miss Wingford had had a 
weak heart and he’d been treating her for years She died ]ust 
as he had always expected her to die, peacefully in her sleep; 
and he advised them not to pay any attention to what the maid 
said. She had always hated foe companion, a Miss Starling, 
and been jealous of her. Dr. Brandon was highly respected; 
he had been Miss Wingford’s doctor for a long tim^ and foe 
two nieces, who’d stayed with her often, knew him well. He 
was not profiting by foe will, and there seemed no reason to 
doubt his word, so foe family thought foere was nothing to do 
but make foe b<»t of a bad ^ob and went back to Lcmdon. 

“But foe maid went on talking; she talked so much that at 
last foe pohce, much against their will, I must admit, were 
obliged to take notice, and an order to exhume foe body was 
made, iliere vras an inquest, and it wai^ found that Miss 
Wingford had died from an oyerdose of veronal The coroner’s 
jury found' that it had bfon admmi^ed by Mist Starhng, 
and she was arrested. A daetxive was sent down from Scotland 
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Yard, and he got together S(»ne unexpected evidence. It 
appeared that there’d a good deai of gossip about Miss 
Starling and Dr. Brandon. They’d Keen seen a lot* together in 
places in which there was no reason for them to be Accept that 
they wanted to be together, and the general impression in the 
village was that they were only waiting for Miss Wmgford to die 
to get married That put a very different complexion on the case 
To make a long story short, the police got enough evidence m 
their opinion to justify them in arresting the doctor and charging 
him and Miss Starlmg with the murder of the old lady.” 

The fudge took another sip of brandy 

“The case came up for trial before me. The case for the 
prosecution was that the accused were madly in love with one 
another and had done the poor old lady to death so that they 
could marry on the fortune Miss iSiarling had wheedled her 
employer into leaving her. Miss Wmgford always had a cup 
of cocoa when she went to bed, which Miss Starling prepared 
for her; and the counsel for the prosecution claimed that it was 
in this that Miss Starlmg had dissolved the tablets that caused 
Miss Wingford’s death. The accused elected to give evidence 
on their own behalf, and they made a miserable showing in 
the witness-box. They lied their heads off. Though witnesses 
testified they had seen them walking together at night with their 
arms round one another’s waists, though Brandon’s maid testified 
she had seen them kissing one another in the doctor’s house, 
they swore they were no more than friends. And oddly enough, 
me^'cal evidence proved that Miss Starling was vtrgo mtacta. 

“Brandon admitted that he had given Miss Wmgford a bottle 
of veronal tablets because she corojilained *of sleeplessness, but 
declared he had warned her never to take more than one, and 
then only when absolutely necessary. The defence sought to 
prove that she had taken the tablets cither by accident or because 
die wanted to commit suicide. That* didn’t hold water lot a 
moment. VBss Winj^brd was a folly, normal old lady who 
thoroughly enfoyed hm; and her dedth occurred two days before 
the expected arrival an old friend for a week’s visit She 
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hadn’t complained tp the maid of sleeping badly — in Lict, her 
maid had always thought her a very good sleeper. It ^as 
impossible tc» believe that she had acadentally taken a sufficient 
number of* tablets to kill herself. Personally, 1 had no doubt 
that It was a put-up )ob between the doctor and the companion. 
The motive was obvious and sufficient. I summed up and I 
hope summed up fairly; but it was my duty to put the facts 
before the jury, and to my mind the facts were damning. The 
jury filed out. I don't suppose you know that when you are 
sitting on the bench, you somehow get the feeling of the court. 
You have to be on your guard against it, to be sure it doesn’t 
influence you I never had it more strongly than on that day 
that there wasn’t a soul ^n court who wasn’t convinced that 
those two people had committed the crime witlf which they 
were charged. I hadn’t the shadow of a doubt that the jury 
would bring in a verdict of guilty. Junes are incalculable. 
They were out for three hours, and when they came back I 
knew at once that I was mistaken. In a murder case, when 
a jury is going to bring in a verdict of guilty they won’t look 
at the prisoner; they look away. I noticed Aat three or four 
of the jurymen glanced at the two prisoners m the dock They 
brought in a verdict of not guilty. The real names of Mr. and 
Mrs Craig are Dr. and Mrs Brandon. I’m just as certain as I 
am that I’m sitting here that they committed between them a 
cruel and heartless murder and richly deserved to be hanged.” 

“What do you think made the jury find them not guilty?” 

• “I’ve asked myself tliat; and do you know the only explana- 
tion I can give? The fact that it was conclusively proved that 
they bad never been lovers. And if you come to think of it, 
that’s one of the most curious features of the whole case. That 
woman was prepared to commit murder to get the man she 
loved, but she wasn’t prepared to have an illicit love-aflEair with 
^him.” * ^ 

“Human nature is very odd, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” said Landon, helfiing himself to anodier glass of 
brandy. • 



A MAN^ 

FROM GLA^OW 
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It is not often that anyone entering a great city for the first 
time has the luck to witness such an incident as engaged 
Shelley's attention when he drove into Naples. A youth ran out 
of a shop pursued by a man armed with a knife. The man 
overtook him and with one blow in the neck laid him dead on 
the road. Shelley had a tender heart. He didn’t look upon it 
as a bit of local colour; he was seized with horror and indigna' 
tion. But wlien he expressed his emotions to a Calabrian priest 
who was traveUing with him, ai,fellow of gigantic strength 
and stature, the priest laughed heartily and attempted to quiz 
him. Shelley says he never felt such an inchnation to ^t 
anyone. 

1 have never seen anything so exciting as that, but the first 
time I went to Algeciras I had an experience that seemed to me 
far from ordinary. Algeciras was then an unudy, neglected 
town. I arrived somewhat late at night and went to an mn 
on the quay. It was rather shabby, but it had a fine view of 
Gibraltar, solid and matter of fact, across the bay. The moon 
was full. The office was on the first floor, and a slatternly maid, 
when I asked for a room, took me upstairs. The landlord was 
playing cards. He seemed little pleased to see me. He looked • 
me up and down, curtly gave me a number, and then, taking no 
further notice of me, went on with his game. • 

When the maid had shown me to my room I asked her what 
I could have to eat. 

“What you like,” she answered. 

I knew well enough the unreality olf the teeming profusion. 

“What have you got m the house?” 

“You can have eggs and ham.” ^ 

The look of the hotel had led me to guess that I diiould get 
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little else. The m^d led me to a narrow room with white- 
washed walls and a low ceiling in which was a long tjiable 
laid alreadyrfor the next diy’s luncheon. With his back to the 
door sat a tall man, huddled over a brasero, the round brass 
dish of hot ashes which is trroneously supposed to give sufficient 
warmth for the temperate wmter of Andalusia. I sat down 
at the table and waited for my scanty meal I gave the strangle 
an idle glance. He was looking at me, but meeting my eyes 
he quickly turned away. I waited for my eggs. When at last 
the maid brought them he looked up again. 

“I want you to wake me in time for the first boat,” he said. 

“St, seHor" 

His accent told me that Enghsh was his native tongue, and 
the breadth of his build, his strongly marked features, led me 
to suppose him a northerner,, The hardy Scot is far more often 
found in Spain than the Enghshman. Whether you go to the 
rich mines of Rio Tinto, or to the bodegas of Jerez, to Seville 
or to Cadiz, it is the leisurely speech of beyond the Tweed that 
you hear. You will meet Scotsmen m the olive groves of 
Carmona, on the railway between Algeciras and Bobadilla, and 
even in the remote cork woods of Merida. 

I finished eating and went over to the dish of burning ashes. 
It was midwinter and the wmdy passage across the bay had 
chilled my blood. The man pushed his chair away as I drew 
mine forwards. 

“Don’t move,” I said. “There’s heaps of room for two.” 

1 ht a agar and offered one td him. In Spam the Havana 
from Gib is never unwelcome. 

“I don’t mind if I do,” he j^id, stretching out his hand. 

1 recognised the sinj^g speech of Glasgow. But the stranger 
was not talkative, alti my efforts at conversation broke down 
befmre his monosyllables. We smoked in silence. He was even 
biggtf dian I had thoq||ht, with great bro^d shoulders ahd 
* ungainly limbs; his face was sunburned, his hair short and 
grizzled. His features were^ hard; mouth, ears and nose were 
large and heavy and his skin much wrinkled. His blue eyes 

H 
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were pale. He was constantly pulling his ragged, grey 
moustache. It was a nervous gesture that I found faintly 
irritating. Presently I felt that he Viras looking attme, and the 
intensity of his stare grew so irksome that I glanced' up expect* 
mg him, as before, to drop his eyes. He did, indeed, for a 
moment, but then raised them again. He inspected me from 
under his long, bushy eyebrows. 

“Just come from Gib?” he asked suddenly. 

"Yes.” 

‘Tm going tomorrow — on, my way home. Thank God” 

He said the last two words so fiercely that 1 smiled. 

“Don’t you hke Spain?” 

“Oh, Spain’s all right.” 

“Have you«becn here long?” 

“Too long. Too long.” , 

He spoke with a kind of gasp. I was surprised at the 
emotion my casual inquiry seemed to excite in him. He 
sprang to his feet and walked backwards and forwards. He 
stamped to and fro hke a caged beast, pushing aside a chair 
that stood in his way, and now and again repeated the words 
in a groan. “Too long. Too long.” I sat still. I was 
embarrassed. To give myself countenance I stirred the brasero 
to bring the hotter ashes to the top, and he stood suddenly still, 
towermg over me, as though my movement had brought back 
my existence to his notice. Then he sat down heavily m his 
chair. 

“D’you think I’m queer?” he asked. 

“Not more than most people,” J snfiled. 

“You don’t see anything strang^ in me?” 

He leant forward as be spoke so that I might see him well. 

“No.” 

“You’d say so if you did, wouldn’t you?” 

“I would.” ' 

I couldn’t quite understand' what all diis meant I wondered ’ 
if he was drunk. For two or thieb minutes he didn’t say any* 
thing and I had no wish to interrupt the silence. 
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“What’s your nanac?” he asked suddenly. I told him 

“Mine’s Robert Morrison.” 

“Scotch?”" 

“Glasgow. I’ve been m this blasted country for years. Got 
any baccy 

I gave him my pouch and he filled his pipe He ht it froip 
a piece of burning charcoal. 

“I can’t stay any longer. I’ve stayed too long Too long ” 

He had an impulse to jump up again and walk up and down, 
but he resisted it, clmging to his chair. 1 saw on his face the 
effort he was making. I judged that his restlessness was due 
to chronic alcoholism. I find drunks very boring, and I made 
up my mind to take an early opportumty of slipping off to bed. 

“I’ve been managiiTg some ohvc ^oves,” he went on. “I’m 
here working for die Glasgow and South of Spain Ohve Oil 
Company, Limited.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“We’ve got a new process for refimng oil, you know. 
Properly treated, Spanish oil is every bit as good as Lucca. And 
we can sell it cheaper.” 

He spoke in a dry, matter-of-fiict, busmess-hke way. He chose 
his words with Scotch precision. He seemed perfecdy sober. 

“You know, Ecija is more or less the centre of the olive trade, 
and we had a Spaniard there to look after the business But 
I found he was robbing us nght and left, so I had to turn him 
out. I used to live in Seville; it was more convenient for ship- 
*ping the oil. However, I found I couldn’t get a trustworthy 
man to be at Edja, so last year I vent there myself. D’you 
know It?” * 

"No.” 

“Tlie firm has got a big estate two miles from the town, 
just outside the village San Lorenzo, and it’s got a fine house 
.on it. It’s on the crest o! a hill,i laiher pretty to look at, all 
vdiite, you know, and str^gling, with a couple d storks 
perd^ on the roof. No pne nved there, and I thought it would 
save die rent d a place ifttown if I did.” 
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“It must have been a bit lonely/* I remarked. 

“k was.” 

Robert Morrison smoked on for a minute or tWo in silence. 
I wondered whether there was any point in what he was telhng 
me. 

, I looked at my watch. 

"In a hurry?” he asked sharply. 

**Not particularly. It’s getting late.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“I suppose you didn’t see many people?” I said, going back. 

"Not many. I hved there with an old man and his wife who 
looked after me, and sometimes I used to go down to the village 
and play trestUo with Fernandez, th^ chemist, and one or two 
men who m& at his shop * I used to sho&t a bit and ride.” 

"It doesn’t sound such' a bad kfe to me.” 

“I’d been there two years last spring By God, I’ve never 
known such heat as we had in May. No one could do a thmg 
The labourers just lay about in, the shade and slept. Sheep 
died and some of the animals went mad. Even the oxen 
couldn’t work They stood around with their backs all humped 
up and gasped for breath. That blasted sun beat down and 
the glare was so awful, you felt your eyes would shoot out of 
your head. The earth cracked and crumbled, and the crops 
frizzled. The ohves went to rack and rum. It was simply hell. 
One couldn’t get a wink of sleep. I went from room to room, try- 
ing to get a breath of air. Of course I kept the windows shut and 
had the floors watered, but that didn’t do any good. The nights* 
were just as hot as the days. It was like living in an oven. 

"At last I thought I’d have a bed made up for lAe downstairs 
on the north side of the house in a room that was never used 
because in ordinary weather it was damp. I had an idea that I 
might get a few hours’ sleep there at all events. Anyhow it 
was worth trying. But it was no damned good; it was a wash-, 
out. I turned and tossed and my bed was so hot that I couldn't 
stand it. I got up and ofiened the ooors diat led to the veranda 
and walked out. It was a glorious night. The moon was so 
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bnght that 1 swear you could read a book by it. Did I tell you 
the house was 00 the crest pf a hill? 1 leant against the paeapet 
and looke^ 'at the olive-trees. It was hke the sea. 1 suppose 
that’s what made me think of home. 1 thought of the cool 
breeze m the fir-trees and the racket of the streets m Glasgow 
Beheve it or not, I could smeU them, and I could smell thp 
sea. By God, I’d have given every bob I had m the world for 
an hour of that air. They say it’s a foul chmate in Glasgow. 
Don’t you believe it. I hke the ram and the grey sky and that 
yellow sea and the waves. I forgot that I was m Spam, m the 
middle of the ohve country, and 1 opened my mouth and took a 
long breath as though I were breatlung-m the sea-fog. 

“And then all of a sudden I heard a sound. It was a man’s 
voice. Not loud, yoif know, low A seemed to creep through 
the silence hke— well, I dor’t know’ what it was hke. It sur- 
prised me. I couldn’t think who could be down there m the 
ohves at that hour. It was past midnight. It was a chap laugh- 
ing. A funny sort of laugh ,1 suppose you’d call it a chuckle 
It seemed to crawl up the hiU— disjomtedly.’’ 

Morrison looked at me to see how I took the odd word he 
used to express a sensation that he didn’t know how to describe. 

“I mean, it seemed to shoot up m httle jerks, something 
hke shooting stones out of a pail. I leant forward and stared. 
With the full moon it was almost as light as day, but I’m 
dashed if I could see a thing. The sound stopped, but 1 kept 
on lookmg at where it had come from m case somebody moved. 

' And in a minute it started ofi again, but louder. You couldn’t 
have called it a chuckle any more, it was a real belly laugh. 
It rangithrough the fligiit I wondered it didn’t wake my 
servants. It sounded like someone who was roarmg drunk. 

“‘Who’s there?’ I shouted. 

“The only answer 1 got was a roar of Uuji^ter. I don’t mind 
telling you I was getting a bit annoyed* l»had half a mind 
to go dovim and see what n was all about I virasn't going to 
let some drunken swme ki^ up a row like that on my place 
in die middle of the night And then suddenly there was a 
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yell. By God, I was startled. Then cries. The man had laughed 
with^a <kep bass voice, but his cr^s were— shrill, like a pig 
having his throat cut. * 

“ ‘My God,’ I cned. 

“I jumped over the parapet and raif down towards the sound. 
I, thought somebody was being killed. There was silence and 
then one piercing shriek. After that sobbing and moaning. I’ll 
tell you what it sounded hke, it sounded like someone at the 
point of death. There was a long groan and then nothmg. 
Silence. I ran from place to place. 1 couldn’t find anyone. At 
last I climbed the hill again and went back to my room. 

“You can imagine how much sleep 1 got that night. A$ soon 
as It was hght, I looked out of the«wmdow m the direction 
from which tfie row had come and I was Airpnsed to see a httle 
white house m a sort of dlle among the ohves The ground on 
that side didn’t belong to us and I’d never been through it 1 
hardly ever went to that part of the house and so I’d never 
seen the house before. I asked Jos^ who hved there. He told 
me that a madman had inhabited it, with his brother and a 
servant.” 

“Oh, was that the explanation?” I said. “Not a very mce 
neighbour.” 

The Scot bent over quickly and seized my wnst He thrust 
his face into mine and his eyes were starting out of his head 
with terror. 

“The madman had been dead for twenty year^” he 
whispered. 

He let go my wrist and leant back in his chair panting. 

“I went down to the house and walked all roilnd it. The 
windows were barred and shuttered and the door was locked. 
1 knocked. I shook die handle and rang the bell. I heard it 
tinkle, but no one came. It was a two-storey house and I kxdced 
up, ‘The shutters were tight closed, aflad there wasn’t a sign of 
Ife anywhere.” ^ 

“Well, what sort dl conditum ws|s the house in?” I adced. 

t)h, totten. 'The whitewash had Wn 00 the walla and there 
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was practically no paint left on the door or the shutters. Some 
of the ules oft the roof v/eft lying on the ground. They leoked 
as though,tAey’d been blown away m a gale.” 

“Queer,” I said 

‘1 went to my friend Fimandez, the chemist, and he told me 
the same story as Jos^. I asked about the madman and 
Fernandez said that no one ever saw him. He was more or 
less comatose ordinarily, but now and then he had an atuck 
of acute mania and then he could be heard from ever so far 
laughmg his head oft and then crying. It used to scare people. 
He died in one of hiS attacks and his keepers cleared out at 
once. No one had ever dared to live in the house since. 

“I didn’t tell Fernandez what I’d^heard. I thought he’d only 
laugh at me. I staged up that night and kept watch. But 
nothmg happened. There Wasn’t a lound. I waited about till 
dawn and then I went to bed.” 

“And you never heard anything more?” 

“Not for a month. The drought continued and I went on 
sleeping in the lumber>room at the back. One mght I was fast 
asleep, when something seemed to happen to me; I don’t exactly 
know how to describe it, it was a funny feelmg as though some- 
one had given me a little nudge, to warn me, and suddenly 1 
was wide awake. I lay there m my bed and then in the same 
way as before 1 heard a long, low gurgle, hke a man enjoying 
an old joke. It came from away down m the valley and it got 
louder. It was a great bellow of laughter. I jumped out of 
bed and went to the window. My legs ^gan to tremble. It was 
horrible to stand there and listen to the shoutt of laughter 
diat rang through the night. Then there was the pause, and 
after that a shriek of pain ^and that ghastly sobbing. It didn’t 
sound human. 1 mean, you might have thought it was an 
animal being tortured. 1 don’t mind tellmg you 1 was scared 
stiff. I couldn't have nfbved if I’d waot6d«to. After a time 
the sounds stof^iecl, not sudj^enly, but dying away little by little. 
1 strained my ears, but I copdn’t hear a thing. 1 crept biuk to 
bed and hid my face. 
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“I remembered then that Fernandez had told me that the 
madiiian’s attacks only came at intervals. The rest of the time 
he was qmte qmet. Apathetic, Fernandez said. I Wpndered if 
the fits of mama came regularly. I reckoned out how long it 
had been between the two attacks I’d beard. Twenty-eight days 
It didn't take me long to put two and two together; it was 
quite obvious that it was the full moon that set him off. I’m 
not a nervous man really and I made up my tmnd to get to the 
bottom of It, so I looked out m the calendar which day the 
moon would be full next and that night I didn’t go to bed. 
I cleaned my revolver and loaded it. I prepared a lantern and 
sat down on the parapet of my house to wait. I felt perfectly 
cool. To tell ,you the truth, I was rather pleased with myself 
because I didn’t feel scared. There was a bit of a wind, and 
It whistled about the rool. It rultled over the leaves of the 
olive trees like waves sishmg on the pebbles of the beach. The 
moon shone on the white walls of the house in the hollow. 
I felt particularly cheery. » 

“At last I heard a little sound, the sound I knew, and I almost 
laughed. I was right, it was the full moon and the attacks 
came as regular as clockwork. That was all to the good. I 
threw myself over the wall into the ohve grove and ran straight 
to the house. The chuckling grew louder as I came near. I got 
to the house and looked up. There was no light anywhere. I 
put my ears to the door and listened. I heard the madman 
simply laughmg his bloody head oS. I beat on the door with 
my fist and I pulled the bell. The sound of it seemed to amuse 
hun. He roared with laughter. I knocked again, ^ louder and 
louder, and the more I knocked liie more he laughed. Then 
I shouted at the top of my voice. 

“ 'Open the blasuxl door, or 111 break it down.’ 

“I stepped back and kicked the latch with all my might. 
I flung myself at the door with the v^iole weight of my b^y. 
It craved. Then 1 put all my strength into it and the damned 
thing; smashed open. I 

1 took the revolver out of my pocket and held my lantern 
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m the other hand. The laughter sounded louder now that the 
door was opened. ! stepped in. The stink nearly knocked me 
down. I mean, ]ust think, die windows hadn’t been ofiened 
for twenty years. The row was enough to ritfse the dead, but for 
a moment I didn’t know^here it was comlI^; from. The walls 
seemed to throw the sound backwards and forwards. I pushed 
open a door by my side and went into a room. It was bare 
and white and there wasn’t a stick of furmture m it The 
sound was louder and 1 followed it. I went into another room, 
but there was nothmg there. I opened a door and found myself 
at the foot of a staircase. The madman was laughing ]ust over 
my head. I walked up, cautiously, you know, I wasn’t taking 
any nsk^ and at the top die stairs there was a passage. 
I walked along it, throwing my lij^t ahead of tfie, and I came 
to a room at the eda. I stopped. He was in diere. I was only 
separated from the sound Dy a thin door. 

“It was awful to hear it. A shiver passed through me and I 
cursed myself because I began to tremble It wasn’t like a 
human being at all. By Jove, I very nearly took to my heels 
and ran I had to clench my teeth to force myself to stay 
But I simply couldn’t brmg myself to turn the handle. And 
then the laughter was cut, cut with a knife you’d have said, 
and I heard a hiss of pain. I hadn’t heard that before, it was 
too low to carry to my place, and then a gasp. 

“ ‘Ayl’ I heard the man speak m Spanish. ‘You’re kilhng 
me. Take it away. OGod, hdpmel’ 

“He screamed. The bnites were torturmg hun. I flung open 
the door and burst in. The draught blew a shutter back and 
the moon ^teamed in so bright mat it dimmed my lantern. 
In my ears, as clearly as I liear you ^>eak and as close, 1 heard 
the wretched chap’s groans It was awnil, moamng and sobbing, 
and frightful gasps. No one could survive dhat. He was at the 
pomt ol (kadi. I tell you I heard his broken^ choking cnes right 
in my ears. And the rcwm was empty.” * 

Rthert jMbrrhKU| sank back in his chair. 'Ihnt huge solid 
man had Stra|||;dy the It^ik c^ a lay %uire in a niidio. Ycni 
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felt that if you pushed him he would fell over m a heap on 
to the floor. * 

“AAd then?” I asked. , ^ 

He took a rather dirty handkerchief out of his pecket and 
wiped bis forehead. , 

“I felt I didn’t much want to sleep in that room on the 
north side so, heat or no heat, I moved back to my own 
quarters. Well, exactly four weeks later, about two in the morn* 
mg, I was waked up by the madman’s chuckle. It was almost 
at my elbow. I don’t mind telhng you that my nerve was a 
bit shaken by then, so next time the blighter was due to have 
an attack, next time the moon was full, I mean, I got Fernandez 
to come and spend the night with me. I didn’t tell him any* 
thmg I kept, him up play\pg cards till two in the morning, 
and then I heard it again.^ 1 asked him it he heard anything. 
‘Nothing,’ he said. ‘There’s soifiebody laughing,’ I said. 
Tou’re drunk, man,’ he said, and he began laughing too. That 
was too much. ‘Shut up, you fool,’ I said. The laughter grew 
louder and louder. I cried out. I 'tried to shut it out by put- 
ting my hands to my ears, but it wasn’t a damned bit of good. 
I heard it and I heard the scream of pain. Fernandez thought 
I was mad. He didn’t dare say so, because he knew I’d have 
killed him. He said he’d go to bed, and m the morning I found 
he’d slunk away. His bed hadn’t been slept in. He’d taken 
himself off when he left me. 

‘‘After that I couldn’t stop in Ecija. I put a factor there 
and went back to Seville. I felt mys^ pretty safe there, but 
as the time came near I began to get scared. Of course I told 
myself not to be a damned fool, but you know, I damned «^1 
couldn’t help myself. The fact is, Twas afraid the sounds had 
followed me, and I knew if I heard them in Seville I’d go on 
hearing them all my life. I’ve got as much courage as any man, 
but damn it all, there are limits to everting. Flesh and blood 
couldn’t stand it. I knew I’d go i^fc staring mad. I got in 
sudi a state that I began thinking, the 8U8{wtM was so awful, 
and I used to lie awake connthtg tlitf days. Md at last I knew 
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it’d come. And it fame. I heard those sounds in Seville — sixty 
miles away from Eaja.” 

I didn’t know what to say. I was silent for a while. 

“When* did you heiar the sounds last?” I asked. 

“Four weeks ago.” * 

I looked up quickly. I was Startled. • 

“What d’you mean by that? It’s not full moon tomght?” * 
He gave me a dark, angry look. He opened his mouth to 
speak and then stopped as though' he couldn’t. You would 
have said his vocal cords were paralysed, and it was with a 
strange croak that at last he answered 
“Yes, it IS.” 

He stared at me and his pale blue eyes seemed to shine red. 
I have never seen lu a man’s fac^' a look of such terror. He 
got up quickly and stalkedput of the room, slamming the door 
behind him. 

I must admit that I didn’t sleep any too well that night 
myself. ^ 
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Hb came back into the kitchen. The man was stili on the floor, 
lying where he had hit him, and his face was bloody. He was 
moaning. The woman had backed against the wall and was 
Starmg with terrified eyes at Willi, his friend, and when he 
came in she gave a gasp and broke mto loud sobbing. Willi 
was sitting at the table, his revolver m his hand, with a half 
empty glass of wine beside him. Hstfis went up to the table, 
filled his glass and emptied It at a gulp. • 

“You look as though you’d had trouble, young fellow,” said 
Willi with a grm. 

Ham’s face was blood-stained and you could see the gashes 
of five sharp finger-nails. He put his hand gingerly to his 
cheek. 

“She’d have scratched my eyes out if she could, the bitch. 
I shall have to put some lodme on. But she’s all right now. 
You go along.” 

“I don’t know. Shall I? It’s getting late.” 

“Don't be a fool. You’re a man, aren’t you? What if it 
is getting late? We lost our way.” 

It was still hght and the westering sun streamed into the 
kichen windows of the farm-house. Willi hesitated a moment. 
He was a little fellow, dark and thin-faced, a dress designer in 
civil life, and he didn’t want Hanyp to thuik him a cissy. He 
got up and went towards the door throuj^ which Ham had 
come. When the woman saw what he was going to do she 
gave a shriek and sprang forwards. 

"Non. Non,” she cried. t 

With one step Ham was in front of her. He seized her by 
the shoulders and flung her violetitty back. She tottered and 
1^. He todc Willi's revolver. 

250 
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"Stop suU, both of you,” he rasped m French, but with his 
guttural German accent. He nodded hu head towards th&door. 
“Go on. ^11 look after tfiem.” 

Wtlli went OU4 but in a moment was back again. 

“She’s unconsaous.” * 

“Well, what of it?” 

“I can’t. It’s no good ” 

“Stupid, that’s what you arc. Em Wetbehen. A woman.” 

Wilh flushed. 

“We’d better be getting on our way ” 

Hans shrugged a scornful shoulder. 

“I’ll ]ust finish the bottle of wine and then we’ll go.” 

He was feehng at ease and it would have been pleasant to 
linger He had been on the job since mormng and after so 
many hours on his motor-sycle his limbs ached. Luckily they 
hadn’t far to go, only to Bissons— ten or fifteen kilometres 
He wondered if he’d have the luck to get a bed to sleep in. 
Of course all this wouldn’t, have happened if the girl hadn’t 
been a fool. They had lost their way, he and Willi, they had 
stopped a peasant workmg in a field and he had deliberately 
misled them, and they found themselves on a side road. When 
they came to the ftirm they stopped to ask for a directum 
They’d asked very politely, for orders were to treat the French 
population well as long as they behaved themselves. The door 
was opened for them by the girl and she said she didn’t know 
the way to Soissons, so diey pushed in; then the woman, *her 
mother, Hans guessed, told them. The three of them, the 
ftirmer, his wife and daughter, had just finished supper and 
there was ‘a bottle of wine on die table. It reminded Hans 
that he was as thirsty as the devil. ’The day had been swelter- 
ing and he hadn’t had a drink since noon. He asked them for 
a bottle of wine and Wdli had added that they would pay them 
well for it. Willi was a good httle chap, ^ut sdEt After all, 
they were the victors. Wh«e was the French army? In head- 
long Bight And- the EnHish, leaving everythin}! behind, had 
scuttled like rabbits badt to their island. The conquerors took 
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what they wanted, didn’t they? But Wilh had worked at a 
Paristdressmaker’s for two years. It’s true he spoke French well, 
that’s why he had his present job, but it had done sbipething to 
him. A decadent people. It did a German no good to live 
among them. " 

The farmer’s wife put a couple of botdes of wine on the 
table and Wilh took twenty francs out of his pocket and gave 
It to her. She didn’t even say thank you. Hand’s French wasn’t 
as good as WilU’s, but he could make himself understood, and 
he and Wilh spoke it together all the tune. Wilh corrected 
his mistakes. It was because Willi was so useful to him m this 
way that he had made him his friend, and he knew that Wilh 
admired him. He admued him because he was so tall, slim and 
broad-shouldenid, because nis curly hair^as so fair and his 
eyes so blue. He never lost an opportunity to practise his 
French, and he tried to talk now, but those three French people 
wouldn’t meet him h«ilf-way He told them that he was a 
frtrmer’s son himself and when the war was over was j^ing 
back to the farm. He had been sent to school in Munich because 
his mother wanted him to go into business, but his heart wasn’t 
in It, and so after matriculating he had gone to an agricultural 
college. 

‘Tou came here to ask your way and now you know it,” 
said the girl. “Drink up your wine and go.” 

He had hardly looked at her before. She wasn’t pretty, but 
shif'had fine dark eyes and a straight nose. Her face was very 
pale. She was plainly dressed, but somehow she didn’t look 
quite like what she evidently was. There was a sort of dis- 
tinction about her. Ever since the war started he’d h^rd feHows 
talk about the French giris. They ^d something die German 
girls hadn’t. Chic, Willi said it was, but when he asked him 
just what he meant by that Willi could only say that you had to 
soe it to understant}. Of course he’d hmrd others say that diey 
were mercenary and hard as nails. they’d be in Paru in a 
week and he’d find out for himself, ffhey said the High Com- 
mand had already arranged for houses tor the men to go to. 
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“Finish your wiile and let’s go,” said WiUi 

But Ham was feeling, coinforuble and didn’t want«to be 
hurried. , 

“You don’t look hkc a farmer’s daughter,” he said to the 
girl. 

“And so what?” she answered 

“She’s a teacher,” said her mother. 

“Then you’ve had a good education” She shrugged her 
shoulders, but he went on good-humouredly in his bad French. 
“You ought to understand that this is the best thing that has 
ever happened to the French people. We didn’t declare war. 
You declared war. And now we’re going to make France a 
decent country We’re i^ing to pijt order into it. We’re going 
to teach you to work. You’ll learn obedience and discipline.” 

She clenched her hsts and looked at him, her eyes black with 
hatred. But she did not speak. 

“You’re drunk, Hans,” said Willi. 

“I’m as sober as a judge. I’m only tellmg them the truth and 
they may just as well know it at once ” 

“He’s right,” she cried out, unable any longer to contain 
herself “You’re drunk. Now go. Go.” 

"Oh, you understand German, do you? All right, I’ll go. 
But you must give me a kiss first.” 

She took a step back to avoid him, but he seized her wnst. 

“Father,” she cried. “Father.” 

The farmer flung himself on the German. Hans let go of ner 
and with all his might hit him m the fece. He crumpled up 
on the floor. Then, before she could escape him, he caught 
^e girl in his arms. She gave him a swmging blow on the 
cheek. ... He chuckled gnmly. 

“Is that how you take it when a German soldier wants to 
kiss you? You’ll pay for this." 

With his great strength he pinioned her «rms and was drag- 
ging her out of the door, but her mother rushed at him and 
catching him by the dotl^s tried to pull him away. With one 
atm holding the girl cloae to him, with the flat of his other 
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hand he gave the woman a great push and' she staggered back 
to th« wall. 

“Hans, Hans," cried Wilh. 

“Shut up, damn you.” 

He put his hands over the girl’s mouth to stop her shriekmg 
and carried her out of the room. That was how it had happened 
and you had to admit that she’d brought it on herself. She 
shouldn’t have slapped him. If she’d given him the kiss he’d 
asked for he’d have gone away. He gave a glance at the farmer 
sdll lymg where he had fallen and he could hardly help laugh- 
ing at his funny face. There was a smile in his eyes when he 
looked at the woman cowering agamst the wall. Was she afraid 
It was her turn next? Not;ldcely. He remembered a French 
proverb * * 

“C’est le premier pas qut coiite. 'Fhere’s nothing to cry about, 
old woman. It had to come sooner or later ” He put his hand 
to his hip pocket and pulled out a wallet “Look, here’s a 
htmdred francs so that mademoiselle can buy herself a new 
dress. There’s not much left of tliat one.” He placed the note 
on the table and put his helmet back on his head. “Let’s go” 

They slammed the door behind them and got on their motor- 
cycles. The woman went into the parlour. Her daughter was 
lying on the divan. She was lying as he had left her and die 
was weeping bitterly. 

Three mondis later Hans found himself in Soissons again. 
He*had been in Paris with the conquering army and had ridden 
through the Arc de Triomphe on his motor-cycle. He had 
advanced with the army first to Tours and then to Bordeaux. 
He’d seen very litde fighting. Thtf only French soldiers he’d 
seen were prisoners. The campaign had been the greatest spree 
he could ever have imagined. After the armistiee tie had spent 
a month in Paris. He’d sent picture postcards to his family in 
Bavaria and bought them all presents. •Willi, because he knew 
die dty like the palm of his hand, ]^ad stayed on, but he and 
die rest of his unit were sent to ^dmoos to {oia the force 
that was holding it. It was a nice little town and he was com* 
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fortably billeted. Plenty to cat and champagne for less than a 
mark a bottle m German money. When he was ordered to 
proceed tbdre it had occurred to him that it would be fun to go 
and have a look at thc^girl he’d had He’d tekc her a pair 
of silk stockmgs to show there was no ill-feeling. He had a 
good bump of locality and he thought he would be able to find 
the farm without difficulty. So one afternoon, when he had 
nothing to do, he put the silk stockings in his pocket and got 
on his machine. It was a lovely autumn day, with hardly a 
cloud in the sky, and it was pretty, undulatmg country that 
he rode through. It had been fine and dry for so long that, 
though It was September, not even the restless poplars gave 
sign that the summer m^s drawing to an end. He took one 
wrong turning, which delayed him, but for all that he got to 
the place he sought in lessr than half an hour. A mongrel dog 
barked at him as he walked up to the door. He did not knock, 
but turned the handle and stepped in. The girl was sitting at 
the table peeling potatoes. < She sprang to her feet when she 
saw the uniformed man. 

"What d'you want?” Then she recognised him. She backed 
to the wall, clutchmg the knife in her hands. "It’s you. 
Cochon” 

"Don’t get exated. I’m not going to hurt you. Look, I’ve 
brought you some silk stockings.” 

“Take them away and take yourself off with them.” 

"Don’t be silly Drop that knife. You’ll only get hurt i^ you 
try to be nasty. You needn’t be afraid of me.” 

‘Tm not afraid of you," she said. 

She let the knifo fall to the floor. He took off his helmet 
and sat down. He reached out with his foot and drew tht knifr 
towards him. 

"Shall I peel some of your potatoes for you?” She did not 
answer. He bent dowh for the kmfe aniPthen took a potato 
out of the bowl and wei* to work on it. Her face hard, her 
cyM hostile, die stood ag linst the wall and watched him. He 
smiled at her disarmingly. “Why do you look so cross? I didn’t 
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do you much harm, you know. T was e]d:ited, we all were, 
they’d* talked of the invincible French army and the Maginot 
line . . he finished the sentence with a chuckle* .“And the 
wine went to my head You might have fared worse. Women 
have told me that I’m not a bad looking fellow.” 

She looked him up and down scornfully. 

“Get out of here.” 

“Not until I choose” 

“If you don’t go my father will go to Soissons and complain 
to the general” 

“Much he’ll care. Our orders are to make friends with the 
population What’s your name?” 

“That’s not your business ” * 

There was a nush in her cheeks now an^ her angry eyes were 
blazing. She was prettier than he ttmembered her. He hadn’t 
done so badly She had a refinement that suggested the city 
dweller rather than the peasant. He remembered her mother 
saying she was a teacher Because she was almost a bdy it 
amused him to torment her He felt strong and healthy. He 
passed his hand through his curly blond hair, and giggled when 
he thought that many girls would have jumped at the chance 
she had had. His face was so deeply tanned by the summer 
that his eyes were startlingly blue. 

“Where are your father and mother?” 

“Working in the fields.” 

''Tm hungry. Give me a bit of bread and cheese and a glass 
of iVine. I'll pay,” 

She gave a harsh laugh. 

"We haven’t seen cheese for three months. We haven’t 
enough bread to stay our hunger. The French took our horses 
a year ago and now the Boches have taken our cows, our pigs, 
our chickens, everything.” 

“Well, they paid<you for them.” » 

“Can we eat the worthless paper t^qgr gave os?” 

She began to cry. / 

“Are you hungry?” 
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“Oh, no,” she aAswered bitterly, “we can eat hke kings on 
potatoes and bread and turnips and lettuce. Tomorrow my 
Other’s ggihg to Soissons to see if he can buy some horse meat.” 

“Listen, Miss I’m not a bad fellow. I’ll brmg you a cheese, 
and I think I can get hdld of a bit of ham.” 

“I don’t want your presents. I’ll starve before I touch t;Jie 
food you swine have stolen from us" 

“We’ll see,” he said good-humouredly. 

He put on his hat, got up, and with an au revotr, 
mademouelle, walked out. 

He wasn’t supposed to go ]oy-riding round the country and 
he had to wait to be sent on an errand before he was able to 
get to the farm again. Il was ten days later. He walked m as 
unceremoniously as oeforc and this time he fotind the farmer 
and his wife in the kitchen. It was round about noon and 
the woman was stirring a pot on the stove. The man was 
seated at table. They gave him a glance when he came m, but 
there was no surprise in it . Their daughter had evidently told 
them of his visit. They did not speak. The woman went on 
with her cooking, and the man, a surly look on his face, stared 
at the oil-cloth on the table. But it required more than this 
to disconcert the good-humoured Hans. 

"Bonjour, la compagnte" he said cheerfully. “I’ve brought 
you a present” 

He undid the package he had with him and set out a sizable 
piece of gruy^re cheese, a piece of pork and a couple of uhs 
of sardines. The woman turned round and he smiled when 
he saw the light of greed in her eyes. The man looked at the 
foodstuff sullenly Hans gave him his sunny grin. 

*Tm sorry we had a misunderstanding the first time 1 came 
here. But you shouldn’t have interfered.” 

At that moment the girl came in. 

“What are you doing here^” she cried haju^ly. Then her eyes 
fell on the things he haA brought. She swept them toj^ther 
and flung them at him. "A'akc them away. Take them.” 

But her mother sprang forward. 
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“Annette, you’re crazy.” 

“I von’t take his presents.” 

“It’s our own food that they’ve stolen from us. lL. 9 ok at the 
sardines. They’re Bordeaux sardines.” 

She picked the thmgs up. Hans looked at the girl with a 
mpcking smile in his hght blue eyes. 

“Annette’s your name, is it? A pretty name Do you grudge 
your parents a httle food? You said you hadn’t had cheese 
for three months. I couldn’t get any ham; I did the best I 
could.” 

The farmer’s wife took the lump of meat m her hands and 
pressed it to her bosom. You felt that she could have kissed it 
Tears ran down Annette’s cheeks ’ 

“The shame ^^f it,” she groaned. 

“Oh, come now, there’s no shame m a bit of gruyere and 
a piece of pork.” 

Hans sat down and lit a cigarette Then he passed the packet 
over to the old man. The farmer hesitated for a moment, but 
the temptation was too strong for him, he took one and handed 
back the packet. 

“Keep It,” said Hans. “I can get plenty more.” He inhaled 
the smoke and blew a cloud of it from his nostrils “Why can’t 
we be friends? What’s done can’t be undone. War is war, 
and well, you know what I mean. I know Annette’s an 
educated girl and I want her to think well of me. I expect we 
sBSIi be in Soissons for quite a while and I can brmg you some* 
thing now and then to help out. You know, we ^ all we 
can to make friends with the townspeople, but they won’t let us. 
They won’t even look at us when we pass them in the street. 
Ai^ all. It was an accident, what happened that time I came 
here wi^ Willi. You needn’t be a^id of me. I’ll respect 
Annette as if she was my own sister.” 

“Why do you want to come here? Why can’t you leave us 
alone?” asked Annette, , 

He leally didn’t know. He didn’t fkc to say that he wanted 
a ^e human friendship. The silent hoidUty that surrounded 
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them all at Soissoas got on hts nerves so that sometimes he 
wanted to go up to a Frenchman who looked at him as, if he 
wasn’t there and knock him down, and sometimes it affected 
him so thit he was almost inchned to cry. It would be mce if he 
had some place to go where he was welcome. He spoke the 
truth when he said he had no desire for Annette She wasn’t 
the sort of woman he fancied He liked women to be tall and 
full-hreasted, blue-eyed and fair-haired like himself; he liked 
them to be strong and hefty and well-covered. That refinement 
which he couldn’t aaount for, that thin fine nose and those 
dark eyes, the long pale face— there was somethmg intimidating 
about the girl, so diat if he hadn’t been excited by the great 
victories of the German armies, if he hadn’t been so tired and 
yet so elated, if he hadn’t drunk all that wme on an emptv 
stomach, it would never l^ive crossed his mind that he could 
have anything to do with her 

For a fortnight after that Hans couldn’t get away. He’d 
left the food at the farm and he had no doubt that the old 
people had wolfed it. He 'wondered if Annette had eaten it 
too; he wouldn’t have been surprised to discover that the 
moment his back was turned she had set to with the others 
These French people, they couldn’t resist getting something for 
nothing. They were weak and decadent. She hated him, yes, 
God, how she hated him, but pork was pork and cheese was 
cheese. He thought of her qmte a lot It tantalised him that 
she should have such a loathing for him. He was used to k**ng 
liked by women. It would be funny if one of these days she 
fell m love with him. He’d been her first lover and he’d heard 
the students at Munich over their beer saymg that it was her 
first lover a woman loved, after that it was love. When he’d set 
his mind on getting a girl he’d never failed yet. Hans laughed 
to himself and a dy look came into his eyes. 

At last he got his clyance to go to the ^mn. He got hold 
of cheese and butter, sugar, a tin of sausage^ and some coffee, 
and set off on his mooft’^ycle. But that time he didn’t see 
Annette. She and her fatW were at work in the fields. The 
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old womaa was m the yard and her face lit up when she saw 
the parcel he was bringing. She led him into the kitchen. Her 
hands trembled a httle as she untied the string and when she 
saw what he kad brought her eyes filled with tears.* 

‘Tou’rc very good,” she said. * 

“May I sit down?" he asked pohtely. 

‘“Of course." She looked out of the window and Hans guessed 
that she wanted to make sure that Annette was not coming. 
“Can I offer you a glass of wine?” 

‘Td be glad of It.” 

He was sharp enough to see that her greed for food had made 
her, if not friendly to hun, at least willmg to come to terms 
with him. That look out of the window made them almost 
fellow conspirators." 

“Did you hke the pork?” he askejl. 

“It was a treat.” 

“I'll try to bring you some more next time I come. Did 
Annette like it?” 

“She wouldn’t touch a thing you’d left. She said she’d rather 
starve ” 

“Silly.” 

“That’s what I said to her. As long as the food is there, I 
said, there’s nothing to be gained by not eating it.” 

They chatted quite amicably while Hans sipped his wine. He 
discovered that she was called Madame P^rier. He asked her 
^HUther there were any other members of the family. She 
sighed. No, they’d had a son, but he’d been mobilised at the 
^ginning of the war and he’d died. He hadn’t been killed, 
he’d got pneumonia and died in thy: hospital at Nancy. 

“I’m sorry,” said Hans. 

'Terhaps he’s better off than if he’d hved. He was like 
Annette in many ways. He could never have borne die shame 
of defeat.” She sighed again. “Oh„my poor friend, we’ve 
been betrayed." 

“Why did ypu want to fight for ^e PeJes? What were they 
to you?" 
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‘Tou’re right. If wc had let your Hider take Poland he 
would have left us alone.” 

When Hans got up to gQ he said he would come agam'soon. 

"I shan’» forget the pork.” 

Then Hans had a luckjr break; he was given a job that took 
him twice a week to a town in the vicinity so that he was able 
to get to the farm much oftener. He took care never to come 
without bringing something. But he made no headway with 
Annette Seeking to ingratiate himself with her, he used the 
simple wiles that he had discovered went down with women; 
but they only exated her derision Thin-lipped and hard, she 
looked at him as though he were dirt. On more than one 
occasion she made him sp angry that he would have liked to 
take her by the shoulders and shak; the hfe out of her. Once 
he found her alone, and when she got up to go he barred her 
passage. " 

“Stop where you are. I want to talk to you.” 

“Talk I am a woman and defenceless.” 

“What I want to say is this: for all I know I may be here 
for a long time. Things aren’t going to get easier for you 
French, they’re going to get harder. I can be useful to you. 
Why don’t you be reasonable hke your father and mother?” 

It was true that old Perier had come round You couldn’t say 
that he was cordial, he was indeed cold and gruff, but he was 
civil. He had even asked Hans to bring him some tobacco, and 
when he wouldn’t accept payment for it had thanked 
He was pleased to hear the news of Soissons and grabbed the 
paper that Hans brought him. Hans, a farmer’s son, could 
talk about the farm as one who knew. It was a good farm, 
not too big and not too small, well watered, for a sizable brook 
ran through it, and well wooded, with arable land and pasture. 
Hans listened with understanding sympathy when the old man 
bewailed himself because without labour, without fertilisers, 
his stock taken from him, it was all going ttJ rack and ruin. 

"You ask me why I ca>»k be reasonable hke my father and 
mother,” said Annette. * ^ 
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She pulled her dress tight and showed herself to him. He 
couldn’t believe his eyes. What he saw S>used such a con- 
vulsioti in his soul as he had never known The blood rushed 
to his cheeks. * « 

“You’re pregnant.’’ 

She sank back on her chair and feamng her head on her 
hands began to weep as though her heart would break 

“The shame of it. The shame “ 

He sprang towards her to take her in his arms 

"My sweet,” he cried. 

But she sprang to her feet and pushed him away. 

“Don’t touch me Go away Go away Haven’t you done 
me enough harm already?” 

She flung out of the room He waited by himself for a few 
minutes. He was bewildered. His thoughts in a whirl, he 
rode slowly back to Soissons, anc? when he went to bed he 
couldn’t get to sleep for hours He could think of nothing but 
Annette and her swollen body She had been unbearably 
pathetic as she sat there at the tabic crying her eyes out. It was 
ins child she bore in her womb He began to feel drowsy, and 
dien with a start he was once more wide awake, for suddenly 
It came to him, it came to him with the shattering suddenness 
of gun-fire; he was m love with her. It was such a surprise, 
such a shock that he couldn’t cope with it. Of course he’d 
thought of her a lot, but never in that way, he’d thought it 
^i|ld be a great ]oke if he made her fall in love with him, 
it would be a triumph if the lime came when she offered 
what he had taken by force; but not for a moment had it 
occurred to him that she was anything to him bijt a woman 
like another. She wasn’t his tyjfc. She wasn’t very pretty. 
There was oothmg to her. Why should he have all of a sudden 
this funny feehng for her? It wasn’t a pleasant feeling either, it 
was a pain. But he knew what it 'yvas all right; it was love, 
and it made him feel happier than he had ever felt in his life. 
He wanted to take her in his arm^ he wanted to pet her, he 
wanted to kiss those tear-stained ey« of hers. He didn't desire 
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her, he thought, a!S a man desires a woman, he wanted to 
comfort her, he wanted her to smile at him— strange, he had 
never seeit,her smile, he w&nted to see her eyes— fine eyes they 
were, beautiful eves— soft with tenderness. 

For three days he coiSld not leave Soissons and for three 
days, three days and three nights, he thought of Annette ai^d 
the child she would bear. Then he was able to go to the 
farm. He wanted to see Madame Perier by herself, and luck was 
with him, for he met her on the road some way from the house. 
She had been gathering sticks m the wood and was going home 
with a great bundle on her back. He stopped his motor- 
cycle. He knew that the friendliness she showed him was due 
only to the provisions he brought vi^th him, but he didn’t care; 

It was enough that sh£ was mannerly, and that shb was prepared 
to be so as long as she could get something out of him. He 
told her he wanted to talk to her and asked her to put her 
bimdle down. She did as he bade. It was a grey, cloudy day, 
but not cold. 

“I know about Annette,” he said. 

She started. 

“How did you find out? She was set on your not knowmg.” 

“She told me.” 

“That was a pretty job of work you did that evemng." 

“I didn’t know. Why didn’t you tell me sooner?” 

She began to talk, not bitterly, not blaming him even, but 
as though It were a misfortune of nature, like a cow dyir>;^' 
giving birth to a calf or a sharp spring frost mpping the ^it 
trees and ruining the crop, a misfiirtune that human kind must 
accept with*' resignation andiiiumility. After that dreadful night 
Annette had been in bed for days with a high fever. They 
thought she was going out of her mind. She would scream 
for hours on en^ Hiere were no doctors to be got. The village 
doctor had been called to the colours. Evqi in Soissons there 
were only two doctors 1^, old men both of them, and how 
could they get to Ae i^ii even if it had been possible to send 
for diem? They weren’t silowed to leave the^town. Even when 
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the lever went down Annette wa^ too ill t9 leave her bed, and 
when she got up she was so weak, so pale, u was pitiful The 
shock had been terrible, and wheh a month wcqt by, and 
another month, without her being unwell she paid no attention. 
She had always been irregular. It wa^ Madame Perier who first 
suspected that something was wrong She questioned Annette. 
Tlicy were terrified, both of them, but they weren’t certain and 
they said nothing to Perier. When the third month came it 
was impossible to doubt any longer. Annette was pregnant. 

They had an old Citroen m which before the war Ii^dame 
P£rier had taken the farm produce into the market at Soissons 
two mornings a week, but since the German occupauon they 
had had nothing to sell t]^,at made \he journey worth while. 
Petrol was alnlost unobtainable. But now they got it out and 
drove into town. The only cars t» be seen were the military 
cars of the Germans. German soldiers lounged about. There 
were German signs m the streets, and on public buildings 
proclamations in French signed by the Officer Commanding 
Many shops were closed. They went to the old doctor they 
knew, and he confirmed their suspicions. But he was a devout 
Cathohe and would not help them. When they wept he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“You’re not the only one,” he said. "7/ faut souffnr" 

They knew about the other doctor too and went to see him. 
They rang the bell and for a bng time no one answered. At 
‘ 'Ihe door was opened by a sad-faced woman in bbek, but 
tthen they asked to see the doctor she began to cry. He had 
been arrested by the Germans because he was a freemason, and 
was held as a hostage. A bomb had exploded* m a caf6 
frequented by German officers and two had been killed and 
several wounded. If the guilty were not haikded over before a 
certain date he was to be shot. The woman sectticd kindly and 
Madame Perier toU her of their trouble, % 

“’The brutes," she said. She loo!||xd at Annette with com- 
passion. “My poor child.” f 

She gave them the address of a midmfe in the town and 
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told them to say that they had come from her. The midwife 
gave them some medicme. It made Annette so ill th^t she 
thought sh« was going to die, but it had no further effect 
Annette was still pregnant 

That was the story that Madame P6ier told Hans. For a 
while he was silent 

"It’s Sunday tomorrow,” he said then. “I shall have nothidg 
to do. I’ll come and we’ll talk. I’ll bring something nice.” 

“We have no needles. Can you brmg some?” 

“I’ll try.” 

She hoisted the bundle of sticks on her back and trudged 
down the road. Hans went back to Soissons. He dared not use 
his motor-cycle, so next day he hired a push-bike He tied his 
parcel of food on tke earner. It'' was a larger parcel than 
usual because he had put a bottle of champagne into it. He got 
to the farm when the gathering darkness made it certain that 
they would all be home from work. It was warm and cosy 
in the kitchen when he walked in Madame Pcricr was cooking 
and her husband was reading a PansSotr. Annette was darn- 
ing stockings. 

“Look, I’ve brought you some needles,” he said, as he undid 
his parcel. “And here’s some material for you, Annette ” 

“I don’t want it.” 

"Don’t you?” he grinned. “You’ll have to begin making 
things foir ^e baby.” 

‘“niat’s true, Annette,” said her mother, “and we 
nothing ” Annette did not look up from her sewing. Madame 
P^ner’s greedy eyes ran over the contents of the parcel. "A 
bottle of dhimpagfte.” ^ 

Hans chuckled. 

“Ill tell you wiiat that’s for presently. I’ve had an idea.” 
He h^tated far a moment, then drew up a chair and sat down 
feeing Annette. “I donit know quite how jo begin. I’m^ sorry 
for what I did that ni^^Annettc. It wasn’t my feult, it waa 
Ac circumstances. Canlfyou forgive tne?" 

She A«w him a kwk of hatred. 
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“Never. Why don’t you leave me alone? Isn’t it enough 
that you’ve ruined my life?” 

“Well, that’s just it. Perhaps I haven’t When 4 knew you 
were going to have a baby it had a funny efiea on me. It’s all 
different now. It’s made me so proud.” 

“Proud?” she flung at him viciously. 

‘’“I want you to have the baby, Annette. I’m glad you couldn’t 
get rid of it” 

“How dare you say that?” 

“But hsten to me. I’ve been thinking of nothing else smce 
1 knew. The war will be over in six months. We shall bring 
the English to their knees in the spring. They haven’t got a 
chance. And then I shall ^ demobdised and I’ll marry you.” 

“You? Why?” * 

He blushed under his tan He^ould not briug himself to 
say it in French, so he said it in German. He knew she under* 
stood It 

"Ichltebedtch" 

“What does he say?” asked Madame Paier. 

“He says he loves me.” 

Annette threw back her head and broke into a peal of harsh 
laughter. She laughed louder and louder and she couldn’t stop 
ana tears streamed from her eyes Madame Perier slapped her 
sharply on both cheeks. 

“I^n’t pay any attention,” she said to Hans, “it’s hysteria. 

»>4leiKoadition, you know.” 

Annette gasped. She gained control over herself. 

“I brought the bottle of champagne to celebrate our engage* 
ment,” said Hans. • * 

“That’s the bitterest thing of all,” said Annette, “that we 
were beaten by fools, by such fools.” 

Hans went on speaking in German. 

"I didn’t know J loved you till tha^ day when I found out 
that you were gtring to have a baljy. It came like a clap of 
thunder, but I think I’ve bved you jul the time.” 

“What does he say?” asked h&darae P^ier. 
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"Nothing of importance " 

He fell back into French. He wanted Annette’s parepts to 
hear what h« had to say. < 

“I’d marry you now, only they wouldn’t let me. And don’t 
think I’m nothing at all. »My faAer’s well-to-do and we’re well 
thought of m our commune. I’m the eldest son and you’d want 
for nodiing.” * 

“Are you a Cathohe?” asked Madame Pener. 

‘Tes, I’m a Catholic.” 

“That’s something.” 

“It’s pretty the country where we live and the soil’s good 
There’s not better farming land between Munich and Inns- 
bruck, and it’s our own.'’ My grar||dfathcr bought it after the 
war of ’70. And we^vc got a car and a radios and we’re on 
the telephone.” # 

Annette turned to her father 

“He has all the tact in the world, this gentleman,” she cried 
ironically. She eyed Hans. , “It would be a nice position for 
me, the foreigner from the conquered country with a child 
born out of wedlock. It oilers me a chance of happiness, doesn’t 
It? A fine chance ” 

P&ier, a man of few words, spoke for the first time 

“No. I don’t deny that it’s a fine gesture you’re making 
I went through the last war and we all Ad tlungs we wouldn’t 
have done'in peace time. Human nature is human nature 
But now that our son is dead, Annette is all we have.' W.' 
can’t let her go." 

“I thought you might feel that way,” said Hans, “and I’ve 
got my anstver to that HI <ay here.” 

Annette gave him a quick look. 

“What do you mean?” asked Madame P^rier. 

“I’ve got another brother. He can stay and help my fattier. 
I like this country. With energy and initiative a man could 
make a good thing of y®yf form. When uie war’s over a lot 
of Germans will he setdVig here. It’s well kwwn that you 
haven’t got enough men in France to work the land youve 
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got A fellow gave us a lecture the other iay at Soissons. He 
said ^ai a third of the farms were left uncultivated because 
there aren’t the men to work them” • 

P^rier and his wife exchanged glances and Annetfe saw that 
they were wavering. That was what*they’d wanted since their 
son had died, a son-in-law who was strong and hefty and 
c2iuld take over when they grew too old to do more than potter 
about. 

‘That changes the case,” said Madame Perier. “It’s a 
proposition to consider.” 

“Hold your tongue,” cried Annette roughly. She leant 
forward and fixed her burning eyes on the German. “I’m 
engaged to a teacher who^ worked hi the boys’ school in the 
town where I taught, we were to be marrsed after the war. He’s 
not strong and big like you, or hai^some; he’s small and frail. 
His only beauty is the intelligence that shines in his face, his 
only strength is the greatness of his soul He'a not a barbarian, 
he’s avilised; he has a thousand, years of civilisation behind 
him. I love him. I love him with all my heart and soul.” 

Hans’s face grew sullen. It had never occurred .to him that 
Annette might care for anyone else. 

“Where is he now?” 

“Where do you suppose he is? In Germany A prisoner and 
starving. While you eat the fat of our land. How many times 
have I got to tell you that I hate you? You ask rile to forgive 
^uf* Never. You want to make reparation. You fool.” She 
threw her bead back and there was a look of intolerable anguish 
on her face. “Rumed. Oh, he’ll forgive me. He’s tender. 
But I’m tortured by the thought that one day the suispiaon may 
come to him that perhaps I hadn’t been forced—that perhaps 
I’d given myself to you for butter and cheese and silk stocking. 
I shouldn’t be the only one, And what would our life be with 
that child between us, your child, a Qerman child? Big like 
you, and blond like you, and blue-eyed like you. Oh, my God, 
why do I have to suffer this?” f 

l%e got up and went swiftly out of the kitchen. For a minute 
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the three were lef^m silence Hans looked ruefully at his 
bottle of champagne. He sighed and rose to his feet. When 
he went out ^Madame P^ricjr accompanied him. '' 

“Did you thean it when you said you would marry her she 
asked him, speaking in ajow voice. 

‘Tcs. Every word. I love her.” 

“And you wouldn’t take her away? You’d stay here and 
work on the farm?” 

“I promise you.” 

“Evidently my old man can’t last for ever. At home you’d 
have to share with your brother. Here you’d share with 
nobody.” 

“There’s that too.” 

“We never were m favour of Anrtjtte marryinp that teacher, 
but our son was ahve then and he said, if she wants to marry 
him, why shouldn’t she? Allinette was crazy about him But 
now that our son’s dead, poor boy, it’s different. Even if she 
wanted to, how could she work the farm alone?” 

“It would be a shame if it* was sold. I know how one feels 
about one’s own land.” 

They had ^reached the road She took his hand and gave it 
a little squeeze. 

“Come again soon.” 

Hans knew that she was on his side. It was a comfort to him 
to think thaK<tas he rode back to Soissons. It was a bother that 
Annette was in love with somebody else. Fortunately he was,, 
.n prisoner; long before he was likely to be released the baby 
would 1 ^ bom. That might change her: you could never tell 
with a womin. Why, in his village thcre’d been a woman who 
was so much in love with hel" husband that it had been a joke, 
and then she had a baby and after that she couldn’t bear the 
sight of him. Well, why shouldn’t the contrary happen too? 
And now that he’d offered to marry her she must see that he 
'was a decent sort of fellhw. God, how pathetic she’d looked 
with her head flung back,^d how well she’d spoken! What 
language! An actress on the stage couldn’t have expressed her- 
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self better, and yet it had all sounded so i^tural. You had to 
adnut that, these French people knew how to talk. Oh, she 
was dever. Even when she lashed him with that bitter tongue 
It was a )oy to listen to her. He hadn’t had a bHd education 
himself but he couldn’t hold a cancjle to her. Culture, that’s 
what she had. 

“I’m a donkey,” he said out loud as he rode along. She’d 
said he was big and strong and handsome. Would she have 
said that if it hadn’t meant something to her? And she’d 
talked of the baby having fair hair and blue eyes hke his own 
If that didn't mean that his colouring had made an impression 
on her he was a Dutchman. He chuckled. “Give me tune 
Patience, and let nature go to work 

The weeks went by T.ie C.O at Soissons was an elderly, 
casy>going fellow and in view of what \he spring had in store 
for diem he was content not to dfive his men too hard. The 
German papers told them that England was being wrecked 
by the Luftwaffe and the people were in a panic. Submarines 
were smkmg British ships by the score and the country was 
narving. Revolution was imminent. Before summer it would 
be all over and the Germans would be masters dl the world. 
Hans wrote home and told his parents that he was gomg to 
marry a French girl and with her a fine farm. He propc^d 
that his brother should borrow money to buy him dlft of his 
share of the family property so that he could incfase the size 
of his own holding while land, owing to the war and the 
<»dniange, could still be bought for a song. He went over the 
farm wi^ P6ier. The old man hstened quiedy when Hans 
told him his ideas: the farm would have to be restocked and 
as a German he would have a pufi; the motor trader was old, 
he would get a fine new one from Germany, ahd a motor 
plougL To make i form pay you had to take advantage of 
modem invendons. hfodamc Pfoier tdd him afterwards that 
her husband had Said he wasn’t a bad* lad and seemed to know 
a lot. She was very friendly with<|tim now and insisted that 
he ^ould share their midday meal with diem on Sundays 
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She translated his nspic into French and called him Jean. He 
was always ready to give a hand, and as time went on j^nd 
Annette couH do less and less it was useful to have a man about 
who didn’t mind domg a job of work. 

Annette remained fiercehr hostile. She never spoke to him 
except to answer his direct questions and as soon as it was 
possible went to her own room When it was so cold that she ’ 
couldn’t stay there she sat by the side of the kitchen stove, 
sewing or reading, and took no more nouce of him than if he 
hadn’t been there. She was in radiant health. There was colour 
in her cheeks and in Hans’s eyes she was beautiiul Her 
approaching maternity had given her a strange dignity and he 
was filled with exultation when he gazed upon her. Then one 
day when he was on his jyay to the farhi he saw Madame Pifrier 
in the road waving to him to stop. He put his brakes on hard. 

“I’ve been waiting for an hour. I thought you’d never come. 
You must go back Pierre is dead.’’ 

“Who’s Pierre?” 

“Pierre Gavm The teacher Annette was going to marry.” 

Hans’s heart leapt. What luck! Now he’d have his chance. 

“Is she upsrf?” 

“She’s not crying. When I tried to say something she bit my 
head off. If she saw you today she’s capable of sticking a kmfe 
into you." 

“It’s not myv&ult if he died. How did you hear?” 

“A prisoner, a friend of his, escaped through Switzerland ai\d 
he wrote to Annette. We got the letter this morning. There 
was a mutiny in the camp because they weren’t given enough 
to eat, and tbet rmgleaders were Aot. Pierre was one of them.” 

Hans was silent. He coultf only thmk it served the man 
ri^t. Wbati did they think that a prison camp was— the 
Ritz? 

“Give her time to get over the shock,” said Madame P&ier. 
When she’s calmer I’ll tails to her. I’ll write ydu a letter when 
you can come asain." 

“AH You srill lidp me, won’t you?" 


I 
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"You can be sure of that. My husbandeand I, we’re agreed, 
talked it over and we came to the conclusion that the 
only thmg to do was to accept the situation. H(;|s no fool, my 
husband, and he says the chance for Francft now is to 
collaborate. And take it all m all I d>n*t dislike you. I Wouldn’t 
wonder if you didn’t make Annette a better husband than that 
'teacher. And with the baby coming and all.” 

"I want It to be a boy," said Hans. 

"It’s going to be a boy. I know for certain I’ve seen it in 
the coffee grounds and I’ve put out the cards. The answer is a 
boy every tune.” 

"I almost forgot, here are some papers for you,” said Hans, 
as he turned his cycle and [weparad to mount. 

He handed her three numbers PqfvSoir, Old P^ier read 
every evenmg. He read that th^ French must be realistic and 
accept the new order that Hitler was going to create m Europe 
He read that the German submarmes were sweepmg the sea. 
He read that the General Staff had organised to the bst detail 
the campaign that would bring ‘England to her knees and that 
the Americans were too unprepared, too soft and too divided 
to come to her help. He read that France must take the heaven- 
sent opportunity and by loyal collaboration with the Reich 
regain her honoured position in the new Europe. And it wasn’t 
Germans who wrote it all; it was Frenchmen. He nodded his 
head with approval \^en he read that the pk‘’icrats and the 
kws would be destroyed and the poor man in France would 
at last come into his own. They were quite right, the clever 
fellows who said that France was essentially an agricultural 
country and its backbone was^its induiknous fermers. Good 
sense that was. , 

One evening, when Aey were finishing their supper, ten da^w 
after the news had come of Pierre Gavin’s death, Madame 
Pfrier, by arr^gement with her huslnuid, said to Annette: 

"I wrote a letter to Jean a fiesv dkys ago telling him to eoae 
here tomorrow.” *f 

"Thank you for the warning. 1 diall stay in tny luom." 
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“Oh, Gotne^ daughter, the tune has passed for foolishness. 
You must be reahstic. Pierre is dead. Jean loves you and tf^ts 
to marry yoi^ He’s a fine48oking fellow. Any girl would be 
proud of him as a husband. How can we restock the farm 
without his help? He’s ^mg to buy a tractor and a plough 
with his own money. You must let bygones be bygones.” 

“You’re wasting your breath. Mother I earn^ my living* 
before, I can earn my hvmg again. 1 hate hun. 1 ^te his 
vamty and his arrogance. I could kill him his death wouldn’t 
satisfy me. I should like to torture him as he’s tortured me. 
I think I should die happy if I could find a way to wound him 
as he’s wounded me.’’ 

“You’re being very silly, rfiy poor cWd.” 

“Your mother’s right, my gul,” said P&ier. “We’ve been 
defeated and we must accept^ the consequences. We’ve got to 
make the best arrangement we can with the conquerors. We’re 
cleverer than they are and if we play our cards well we shall 
come out on top. France was rotten. It’s the Jews and the 
plutocrats who ruined the country. Read the papers and you’ll 
see fw yoursdjl” 

“Do you tlf!!^ I believe a word m that paper? Why do you 
think he brings it to you except that it’s sold to the Germans? 
The men who write m it— traitors, traitors. Oh God, may I 
live to see them tom to pieces by the mob. Bought, bought 
every one of them— bought with German money. The swine.” 

Madame P^er was getting exasperated. 

* “What have you got against the boy? He took you by fwee — 
yes, he was drunk at the time. It’s not the first time thafs 
happened to a woman and i|^ won’t be the last time. He hit 
your father and he bled like a pig, but does your father bear 
him malice?" 

“It was an unpleasant incident, but I’ve forgotten it,” sm 
P6rier, , 

• Annette burst into harsh' laughter. 

“You should have been If ^lest. You forgive injuries with 
a spirit truly Christian.” 
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“And what is there wrong about that?” asked Madame P^ier 
angijily. “Hasn't he done everythmg he could to make amends? 
Where would your father have gobhis tobacco all^these months 
if it hadn’t been for him. If we haven’t gone hungiY it’s owing 
to him.” « 

“If you’d had any pride, if you’d had any sense of decency, 
you’d have thrown bis presents m his face.” 

“You’ve profited by them, haven’t you?” 

“Never Never.” 

“It’s a he and you know it. You’ve refused to eat the cheese 
he brought and the butter and the sardines. But the soup you’ve 
eaten, you know I put the meat m‘ it that he brought; and 
the salad you ate tonight^ if you ckdn’t have to eat it dry, it’s 
because he facought me oil.” „ 

Annette sighed deeply. She pa|sed her hand over her eyes 

“I know. I tried not to, I couldn’t help myself, I was so 
hungry. Yes, I knew his meat went mto the soup and I ate 
It. I knew the salad was made with his oil. I wanted to refuse 
it^ I had such a longing for it, it wasn’t I that ate it, it was a 
ravenous beast within me.” 

“That’s neither here nor there. You ate it.” 

“With shame. With despair. They broke ouf strength first 
with their tanks and their planes, and now when we’re defence- 
less they’re breaking our spirit by starving us.” 

“You get nowhere by being theatrical, mjwftirl. For an 
educated woman you have really no sense. Forget the past 
and give a father to your child, to say nothing of a good worl^ 
man for the farm who’ll be worth two hired men. 'That w 
sense." , t 

Annette shrugged her shoulders wearily and they lapsed into 
silence. Next day Hans came. Annette gave him a sullen look, 
but neither spoke nor moved. Hans smiled. 

“Thank you ^ not running away,” he said. 

“My parents asked you to come knd they’ve gone down to 
the village. It suits me because IVbnt to have a definitive talk 
with you. Sit down." 
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He took off his coat and his helmet and drew a chair to the 
table. ^ 

“My parents want me to* marry you. You’ve been clever; 
with your jiresents, with your promises, you’ve got round them. 
They believe all they read ji the papers you brmg them I want 
to tell you that 1 will never marry you. I wouldn’t have thought 
It possible that I could hate a human being as I hate you.’’ 

“Let me speak in German. You understand enough to know 
what I’m saying” 

“I ought to. I taught it. For two years I was governess 
to two httle girls in Stuttpirt ” 

He broke into German, but she went on speaking French. 

“It’s not only that I love 'you, f a^mue you. I adnure your 
distinction and your grace. ’There’s somethmg aboat you I don’t 
understand. I respect you. (^, I can see that you don’t want 
to marry me now even i£ it were possible. But Pierre is dead ” 

“Don’t speak of him,” she cned violently. “That would be 
the last straw.” 

“I only want to tell you that for your sake I’m sorry he died.” 

“Shot in blood by his German jailers.” 

"Perhaps in time you’ll grieve for him less You know, when 
someone you love dies, you thmk you’ll never get over it, but 
you do. Won’t it be better then to have a father for your 
child?” 

“Even if were nothing else do you thmk I could ever 
forget that you arc a German and I’m a Frenchwoman? If fou 
averen't as stupid as only a German can be you’d see that ^at 
child must be a reproach to me as long as I live Do you think 
I have no friends? How coijld I ever look them in the face 
with the child I had with a German soldier? There’s only 
one thing I ask you; leave me alone with my disgrace. Go, 
go— for God’s sake go and never come again.” 

“But he’s my child too. I want him.” , 

* "You?" she cried in astonishment. “What can a by-blow 
that you got in a momem ol^lavage drunkenness mean to you?” 

“You don’t understand. I’m so proud and so happy. It was 
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when I knew you were going to have a baby that I knew 1 loved 
you^ At first I couldn’t believe it; it was such a surprise to me. 
Don’t you see what I mean? That child that’% going to be 
born means everything m the world to me. Oh, I 'don’t know 
how to put It; It’s put fcehngs m my heart that I don’t under- 
stand myself.” 

She looked at him mtently and there was a strange gleam 
m her eyes You would have said it was a look of triumph. She 
gave a short laugh 

“I don’t know whether I more loathe the brutahty of you 
Germans or despise your sentimentahty.” 

He seemed not to have heard what ^e said. 

“I think of him all the ^e.” * 

“You’ve mnde up your mind it’ll beoa boy?” 

*1 know It’ll be a boy. I want,to hold him in my arms and 
I want to teach him to walk. And then when he grows older 
I’ll teach him all I know. I’ll teach him to ride and I’ll teach 
him to shoot Are there fish m ^our brook? I’ll teach him to 
fisL I'm going to be the proudest father in the world.” 

She stared at him with hard, hard eyes. Hrj^face was set 
and stem. An idea, a temble idea was forramg Itself in her 
nund. He gave her a disarnung smile. 

"Perhaps when you see how mudi I love our boy, you’ll come 
to love me too. I’ll make you a good husband, my pretty.” 

She said nothing. She merely kept on Rl^ng at him 
sulknly. 

"Haven't you one kind wmd for me?” he said. • 

She flushed She clasped her hands tightly together. 

"Others may despise me. I w^l never do anything that can 
make me despise myself. You are my enemy and you will 
always be my enemy. I only hve to see the deliverance trf 
France. It’ll come, perhaps not next year or the year after, 
perhaps not for /hirty years, but it’ll come. The rest of them 
can do what diey like, I will neva come to terms with the* 
invaders of my country. I hate and I hate this child that 
youVe g^ven me. Yes^ we’ve b^ defeated. Before the end 
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comes you’ll sec thSt we haven’t been conquered. Now go. 
My mind’s made up and nothing on God’s earth can change it.” 

He was silont for a minute or two. 

“Have you made arrangements for a doctor? I’ll pay all the 
expenses " ’> 

“Do you suppose we want to s^n-ead our shame through the 
whole countryside? My mother will do all that’s necessary.” 

“But supposing there’s an accident?” 

“And supiposing you mind your own businessl” 

He sighed and rose to his feet When he closed the door 
behind him she watched him walk down the pathway that led 
to the road She realised with rage that some c£ die things he 
said had aroused in her he^rt a feeling that she had never felt 
for him before. * 

“O God, give me strength,” she cried. 

Then, as he walked along, the dog, an old dog they’d had 
for years, ran up to him barkmg angrily. He had tried for 
months to make friends with the dog, but it had never 
responded to his advances; when he tried to pat it, it backed 
away growly^jpand showing its teeth. And now as the dog ran 
towards him, irritably givmg way to his feehng of frustration, 
Hans gave it a savage, brutal kidt and the dog was flung into 
the bushes and limped yelping away. 

“The beast,” she cried. “Lies, hes, lies. And I was weak 
enough to ne^most sorry fos: him.” 

There was a looking-glass hanging by the side cit the door 
«nd she looked at herself in it. She drew herself up and smiled 
at her reflection. But rather than a smile it was a fiendish 
grimace. * 

It was now March. There was a bustle of acuvity m the 
garrison at Soissons. ’There were inspections and there was 
intensive traimng. Rumour was rife. There was no doubt 
^diey were going smnewha^ bttt the rank aivd file could only 
'guess where. Some thou]^ they were being got ready at latt 
tor the mvasion of Englano, others were of o^ankai mat diey 
#ouid be sent to the &lka^ and others again talked of the 
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Ukraine. Ham was kept busy. It was* not till the second 
Su^jlay afternoon that he was able to j;et out to the farm. It 
was a cold grey day, with sleet that looked as tho^h it might 
turn to snow falling in sudden wmdy Hurries. The country 
was grim and cheerless. « 

“Youl” cncd Madame P^rier when he went m. “We thought 
‘you were dead.” 

“I couldn’t come bcfo«'e. We’re off any day now. We don’t 
know when” 

“The baby was bom this morning. It’s a boy." 

Hans’s heart gave a great leap in his breast. He Hung his 
arms round the old woman and kissed her on both cheeks. 

“A Sunday child, he opght to be*lucky. Let’s open the bottle 
of champagifc How’s Annette?” • 

“She’s as well as can be cxpectfd. She had a very easy time 
She began to have pains last night and by five o’clock this morn- 
ing it was all over ” 

Old P^rier was smokmg his pipe sitting as near the stove as 
he could get. He smiled quietly at the boy’s enthusiasm. 

“One’s first child, it has an effect on one,” hcij^id. 

“He has quite a lot of hau: and it’s as fair as yours; and 
blue eyes ]ust like you said he’d have,” said Madame P^er. 
“I’ve never seen a loveher baby. He’ll be ]ust like his papa.” 

"Oh, my God, I’m so happy," cried Hans. “How beautiful 
the world isl I want to see Annette.” ^ 

V don't know if she’ll see you. I don’t want to upset her 
on account of the mdk.” • 

“No, no, don’t upset her on my account. If she doesn’t want 
to see me it doesn’t matter. Butjet me see the baby just for a 
minute.” 

‘I’ll see what I can do. I’ll try to bring it down.” 

Madame Vianet went out and they heard her heavy tread 
clumping up thetStairs. But in a moment they heard her clatter-^ 
ing dovm again. She bunt into kitchen. 

“They’re not there. She isn’t in mr room. The baby’s gone.” 
Vines and Hans cried out and widiout thinking what dw)' 
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were domg all three of them scampered upstairs. The harsh 
light of the wmter afternoon cast over the shabby furniture, 
the iron bed„the cheap wardrobe, the chest of drawers, a msmal 
squalor. There was no one in the room. 

“Where is she?” screamed Madame Pcrier. She ran into the 
narrow passage, openmg doors, and called the girl’s name. 
“Annette, Annette. Oh, what madnessl” * 

“Perhaps m the sittmg-room.” 

They ran downstairs to the unused parlour. An icy air met 
them as they opened the door. They opened the door of a store- 
room. 

“She’s gone out. Soidething aivful has hapipened.” 

“How could she have gofout?” as|j:ed Hans sick with anxiety. 

“Through the front door, you fool.” 

Perier went up to it and Rooked 

“That’s right. The bolt’s drawn back.” 

“Oh, my God, my God, what madness,” cried Madame P&ier. 
“Itll kiU her.” 

“We must look for her,” said Hans. Instinctively, because 
that was db^'ay he always went m and out, he ran back into 
the kitcheffwd the others followed him. “Which way?” 

“The brook,” the old woman gasped. 

He stof^ied as though turned to stone with horror. He stared 
at the old woman aghast. 

“I’m frigftKSled,” she aied. "I’m frightened.” 

Hans flung open the door, and as he did so Annette walked 
.in. She had nothmg on but her nightdress and a flimsy rayon 
dressing-gown. It was pmk, wkh pale blue flowers. She was 
soaked, anddier hair, disheveled, clung dam[dy to her head and 
hung down her shoulders in bedraggled wisps. She was 
deamly white. Madame P^er sprang towards h^r and mok 
her in her arms. 

“Wh«e have you been? Oh, my poor , child, you’re wet 
through. What madnessf” 

But Annette pushed hei^way. She looked at Hans; 

“You’ve come at the rig^t moment, you ” 
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“Where’s the baby?” cned Madame P^neP. 

“I had to do It at once. I was atraid if 1 waited I Wouldn’t 
have*the courage.” • 

“Annette, what have you done?” 

“I’ve done what I had to do. I trok it down to the brook 
and held it under water till it was dead.” 

Hans gave a great cry, the cry of an animal wounded to 
death; he covered his face with hts hands, and staggering like a 
drunken man flung out of the door. Annette sank into a chair, 
and leaning her forehead on her two fists burst into passionate 
weeping. 
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It was quite a small party, because our hostess liked general 
conversatioo; we never sat down to dinner more than eigh^ 
and generally only six, and after dinner when we went up to 
the drawing-room the chairs were so arranged that it was 
impossible for two persons to go into a huddle in a corner and 
so break things up. I was glad on arriving to find tliat I knew 
everyone. There were*two nice clever women besides our 
hostess and two men besides myself. One was my friend Ned 
Preston. Our hostess made it a point never to rsk wives with 
their husbands, because she ^aid each cramped the other's style 
and if they didn’t hke to <^e separately they needn’t come 
at all. But since her food and her wine were good and the 
talk almost always entertaimng they generally came. Pec^ 
sometimes accused her oi asking husbands more often than 
wives, bu^jjw defended herself by saymg that she couldn’t 
possibly faH^t because more men were husbands than women 
were wives. 

Ned Preston was a Scot, a good-humoured, merry soul, with 
a gift for telling a story, sometimes too lengthily, for 1 m was 
unoommonlf'^quaaous, but with dramatic mtensity. He was 
a bachelor with a small income which sufficed for his modest 
•needs, and in this he was lucky since he suffered foam that 
iotm of chronic tuberculosis which may last for years without 
killing yom but which prevents you foom working for your 
living. Now and then he would be ill enough to stay in bed 
for two or three weeks, but then he would get better and be as 
gay, cheerful and talkative as ever. I doubt whether he had 
enough money to hve in an expensive s^atonum and he 
’ certainly hadn’t the tecAperament to suit himself to its life. 
Hte was worldly. When ^ was well he liked to go out, out to 
lunch, out to dinner, and he liked to sit up late into the night 

a6i 
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smdung his pipe and drinking a good deal of whisky. If he 
had bera content to hve the life of an invahd he might have 
been ^ve now, but he wasn’t; and who can blanje him? He 
died at the age of fifty-five of a hzmorrhage which he had one 
night after eotmng home from some house where, he may well 
have flattered himself, he was the success of the party. 

* He had that febrile vitality that some consumptives have, and 
was always locdcing for an occupation to satisfy his desire for 
activity. 1 don’t know how he heard that at Wormwood 
Scrubs they were m want of pnson visitors, but the idea took 
his fancy, so he went to the Home Office and saw the c^iaal 
in charge of piiscms to offer his serviles. The |ob is unpaid, 
and though a number of persons ate willing to undertake it, 
either from compassion or curiosity, thev are apt to grow tued 
of It, or find it takes up too mych time, and the prisoners 
whose problems, mterests and future they have been concerned 
with are left somewdiat in the lurch. The Home Office people 
consequently are wary of taking on anyone who does not lode 
as if he would persevere, and diey make careful inqmries into 
die applicant’s antecedents, character and gencfa^uitability. 
’Then he is given a trial, is discreetly watchedrTnd if the 
impression is unfavourable is pohtely thanked and tdd that his 
services are no longer required. But Ned Preston satisfied the 
dour and shrewd official who interviewed him that he Was m 
every way reliable, and from the beginning he gO(«oh well with 
the gpvemor, the warders and the prisoners. He was aitirdy 
lacking in class consciousness, so prisoners, whatever their, 
station in life, felt at ease with him. He neither i»%ached nor 
moralised. He had never done a cri^ninal, or even a mean, thing 
in his life, but he treated the crime of the prisoners he had to 
deal with as though it were an illness hke his own tuberculosis 
which was a nuisance you had to put up with, but which it did 
no good to talk afemt. 

Wormwood Saubs is a first offenSers’ pnson and it is a 
tmilding, grim and cold, of forbiddihg app^ance. Ned toc^ 
me over it once and I had goose-flesh as die gates were uolockect 
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for us and we weft in. We passed through the halls in which 
the men were working. 

‘If you s^e any pals of yours take no notice of them,* Ned 
said to mi “They don’t like it." 

“Am I hkely to see any pals of mine?” I asked* drily. 

"You never can tell. I shouldn’t be surprised if you had had 
friends who’d passed bad cheques once too often or were caught 
in a compromising situation m one of the parks. You’d be 
surprised how often I run across chaps I’ve met out at dmner” 

One of Ned’s duties was to see pirisoners through the first 
dijSBcult days of their confinement. They were often badly 
shaken by their trial *and sentence, and when, after the 
preliminary proceedings tlfey had to go through on entenng the 
,ail, the strippmg, the^bath, the medical exammuon and the 
questiomng, the gctnng int^ prison clothes, they were led into 
a cell and locked up, they were apt to break down. Sometimes 
they cried hysterically; stxnetimes they could neither eat nor 
sleep. Ned’s busmess then was to cheer them, and his breezy 
manner, hts natural kindliness, often worked wonders. If they 
were anxiougt about their wives and children he would go to 
sec them and if they were desutute provide them with money. 
He brought them news so that they might get over the awful 
feeling that they were shut away from the common interests 
of dieir fellow men. He read the sporting papers to be able to 
tell them wMt horse had won an important race or whether 
the cham{non had won his fight. He would advise them^bout 
their future, and when the time approached for their rdease 
see what jobs they were fitted for and then persuade employers 
to give them a chance to tqake good. 

Since everyone is interested in crime it was inevitable that 
sooner or later, with Ned there, the conversation should turn 
upon it. It was after dinner and we were sittmg comfortably 
in the drawing-room with drmks m our hinds. 

"Had any interesting cases at the Scrubs lately, Ned?* 1 
asked hun. ^ * 

“Nos nothing mudi." 
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He had a hi^ rasping voice and hu ladgh was a raucous 
aackle. He broke into it now. 

**1 went to see an old girl today who vras a parket ci iEun. 
Her husband’s a burglar The pobce have known about him 
for years, but diey’ve never been ablento get him till just now 
Before he did a ]ob he and his wife concocted an aUbi, and 
though he’s been arrested three or four times and sent up for 
trial, the pohce have never been able to break it and he’s always 
got o&. Well, he was arrested again a httle while ago, but he 
wasn’t upset, the ahbi he and his wife had made up was 
perfect and he expected to be acquitted as he’d been before. 
His wife went mto the witness-box ahd to hu utter amaze- 
ment she didn’t give the ahhi and he was convicted. I went 
to see him. Fie wasn’t so much womtd at being in ]ail as 
puzzled by his wife not having sgoken uf^ and he asked me 
to go and see her and ask what the game was. Well, I went, 
and d’you know what she said to me? She said* ‘Well, sur, it’s 
hke this; it vm such a beautiful alibi I just couldn’t bear to 
waste it.’ ” 

Of course we all laughed. The story-telii^ hkes an 
appreciative audience, and Ned Preston was neVBr dismcUned 
to hdd the 6oor. He narrated two or diree more anecdotes. 
’They tended to prove a point he was fond d makmg, that in 
what till we all got democratic m England were called the 
lower orders there was more passion, mom tomSHtx^ more dis- 
regard hE consequences than could ever be found m the wdll- 
to^ and presumably educated classes, whom prudence has ' 
nude dmid and convention inhibited. 

“Because the working man doesn't read much;'' he said, 
'liecaiise he has no great gift for expressing himself, you think 
he has no imagination. You’re wrong. He’s extravagantly 
imaginative. Because he’s a great husky brute you think he 
has no nerves. You’se wrong again. He’s a bundle of 
nerves." * 

Tlien he told us a story which t dull tell as best I can in 

my own words. 
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Fred Manson wat a good-lookiDg fellow, tall, well>made^ with 
blue eyes, good features and a ^lendly, agieeable smile, but 
what made^hun remarkable so that people turned roOud m 
the streetsto stare at hun was that he ^d a thick head of hair, 
with a great wave m it, o^ a deep ndi red. It was really a great 
beauty. Perhaps it was this that gave hun so sensual a lode. 
His maleness was like a heady perfume. His eyebrows wese 
thick, only a httle hghter than his hair, and he was lucky 
enough not to have the ugly skin that so often disfigures redr 
heads. His was a smooth olive. His eyes were bold, and when 
he smiled or laughed, which in the healthy vitality uf his youth 
he did constantly, his expression was wonderfully allurmg. He 
was twenty-two and he gate you the rather {Peasant imj^ession 
of ]ust loving to be altye. It was inevitable that ^ith such looks 
and above all with that troubling sexuality he ^ould have 
success with women. He wis charming, tender and passionate, 
but immensely promiscuous. He was not exactly callous or 
brazen, he had a kindly nature, but somehow or other he made 
It quite clear to the objects of his passing fancy that all he 
wanted \ra^htde bit of fun and that it was impossible for him 
to remai^rmthful to anyone. 

Fred was a postman. He worked in Brixton. It is a densely 
populated part of London, and has the cunous reputation of 
faarbounng more cnminals than any other suburb because trams 
run to it froitt across the river all mght long, so that when a 
man has done a job of housebreaking m the West End he can 
.be sure of getting home without difBculty. Fred liked his job. 
Brixton is a district ot innumerable streets lined with httle 
houses inhabited by the peo( 4 e who wtM’k m the nei^bourhood 
and also by clerks, shop^sistants, skilled workers of one sort 
or another whose jobs take them every day across die nver. 
He was strmig and healthy and it viras a pleasure to him to walk 
from street to street delivering the letters,^ Smnedmes there 
would be a postal packfit to hand m ce a registered letter that 
had to be signed for, aadt\hen he would have the opportunity 
of sedhf people. He was a sociable creature. It was never long 
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before he was well known on whatever round he was assigned 
to. After a time his job was cliangcd. His duty then was to go 
to the red pillar-boxes into which ^e letters were put, empty 
them, and take the contents to ^e mam post office of the 
district His bag would be pretty he%vy sometimes by the time 
he was through, but he was proud of his strength and the 
weight only made him laugh. 

One day he was emptymg a box m one of the better streets, 
a street of senu-detached houses, and had just closed his bag 
when a girl came runmng along. 

“Postman,” she cried “take, this letter, will you. I want it to 
go by this post most particularly ” * 

He gave her his go^-n^ured smtle. 

"I never myid obliging a lady,” he jaid, putting down his 
bag and openmg it. 

“I wouldn’t trouble you, only ft’s urgent,” she said as she 
handed him the letter she had m her hand. 

“Who is It to—a feller?” he grinned. 

“None of your business.” 

“All nght, be haughty. But I tell you this, j^’s no good 
Don’t you trust him ” ‘ 

"You’ve got a nerve," she said. 

“So they tell me.” 

He took off his cap and ran his hand throu^ his mop of 
corhng red hair. The sight of it made her gaip, 

*'V^ere d’you get your perm?” she asked with a giggle. 

"Fu show you one these days if you like.” 

He was looking down at her with his amused eyes, and there 
was something almut turn that gav^ her a funny httle feeling in 
the pit of her stomach. 

“Well, I must be on my way," he said. “If I don’t get on with 
the job pretty damn quick I don’t know what’ll happen m the 
country.” ^ 

“I’m not detaining you," she said cddly. 

“That’s where you make a mistake’ he answiored. 

He gave her a look that made her heart beat nineteen to the 
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dozen and she feK herself blushing all over. She turned away 
and ran back to the house. Fred noticed it was four doors away 
from the Q^llar-box. He had to pass it and as he did so he 
looked u^. He saw the net curtains twitch and knew she was 
watching. He felt pleasnd with himself. During the next few 
days he looked at the house whenever he passed it, but never 
caught a ghmpse of the girl. One afternoon he ran across Her 
by chance just as he was entering the street in which she hved. 

“HuUoa," he said, stopping. 

“Hulloa.” 

She blushed scarlet. 

"Haven’t seen you dbout lately.” 

“You haven’t missed much.” » 

“That’s what you tkink ” v 

She was premer than he Remembered, dark-haired, dark-eyed, 
rather tall, slight, with a good figure, a pale skm and very 
white teeth. 

“What about omung to the pictures with me one evening?” 

“Takmg a lot for granted, aren’t you?” 

“It pajfi^ie said with his impudent, charming grm. 

She couldn’t help laughmg. 

“Not with me, it doesn’t." 

"Oh, come on. One’s only young once." 

’There was jxMnething so attractive in him that she couldn’t 
bring herselTto give him a saucy answer. 

“I couldn’t really. My people wouldn’t like me goiftg out 
with a fellow I don’t know. You see. I’m the only one they 
have and they think a rare lot of me. Why, I don’t even know 
your namd” « 

“Well, I can tell you, can’t I? Fred. Fred Manscm. Can’t 
you say you’re gomg to the pictures with a gurl friend?” 

She had never iMt before what she was feehng then. She 
didn’t know if it was, pain or pleasure. "She was strangely 
bteadiless. u » 

suppose I could do that.” 

Hiey fixed the night, the time and the place. Fred was wait-' 
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iag for her and they went in, but when the (ficture started and 
he put his arm round her waist, without a word, her eyes fixed 
on theVreen, she quietly took it away. He took ^old of her 
hand, but she withdrew it. He was surprised That i^asn’t the 
way girls usually behaved. He didn’t know what one went to 
the pictures for if it wasn’t to have a bit of a cuddle. He walked 
hdkne with her after the show. She told him her name. Grace 
Carter. Her father had a shop of his own m the Brixton Road, 
he was a draper and he had four assistants. 

“He must be doing well,’’ said Fred. 

“He doesn’t complain.’’ 

Graae was a student at London University. When die got 
her degree she was going to be a school teacher. 

“What d’you ivant to do that for when there’s a good business 
waiting for you?" , 

“Pa doesn’t want me to have anything to do with the shop— 
not after the education he’s given me He wants me to better 
myselL if you know what 1 mean.” 

Her father had started life as an errand boy, then become a 
draper’s assistant and because he was hard'WoVlHqg', honest 
and intelligent was now owner of a prosperous htde business. 
Success had given him grand ideas for his only child. He didn’t 
want her to have anything to do with trade. He, hoped she’d 
marry a (xr^essKuial man perhaps, or at least si^eone in the 
Qty. Then he’d sell the busmess and retue, and uraoe would 
be quite the lady. 

When they reached die corner of her street Grade held out 
her hand. 

"You’d better not come to the door,” she said. 

“Aren’t you going to kiss me good*m^t?" 

“I am not.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I dcm^: want to." , 

"You’ll come to the pictures again, ^n’t you?" 
think I’d better not." 

“Oh, come on." 
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There was 8uch*a warm urgency m his voice that she fek as 
though her knees would give way. 

“Will you behave if I do?" He nodded. “PiMnise?” ‘ 

“Swop me bob.” 

He scratched his heaik when he left her. Funny girl He'd 
never met anyone quite like her Superior, there was no doubt 
about that. There was scanething in her voice that got ydb. 
It was warm and soft. He tried to think what it was like. It 
was hke as if the words kissed you. Sounded silly, that did, but 
that’s ]ust what it was hke. 

From then on they went to the pictures once or twice a week. 
After a while she aUovl^ed him to put his arm round her waist 
and to hold her hand, but she never let him go farther than 
that. 

“Have you ever been kisied by a fellow?” he asked her once; 

“No, I haven’t,” she said simply. “My ma’s funny, she says 
you’ve got to keep a man’s respect.” 

“I’d give anything in the world }ust to kiss you. Grade.” 

“Don’t be so silly ” 

“Wopjl^yMij' let me just once?” She shook her head. “Why 
not?” 

“Because I hke you too much,” she said hoarsely, and then 
w'lalked quickly away from him 

It gave hi{n quite a turn. He wanted her as he’d never 
wanted a woman before. What she’d said finished him. He’d 
been thinking of her a lot, and he’d looked forward! to the 
' evenings they spent together as he’d never looked forward to 
anything in his life. For the first tune he was uncertain ci 
himself. She was above Isim in every way, what with her 
father making money hand over fist and her education and 
everythmg, and hun only a postman. They had made a date 
for die following Friday night and he was in a fever of anxiety 
kst she shouldn’t come. He repeated to hiliosdf over and over 
i^[ain what she’d said: perhaps it meant that she’d made up her 
tniod to drt^ him. When at last he saw her walking dong 
the street he almost sobbed with relief. ‘That evening he iwither 
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put hu arm round her nor took her hand add when he walked 
her home he never said a word. 

“You’re very quiet touight, Fred/* she said at l^sL “What’s 
the matter with you?” 

He walked a £ew steps before he aaswercd. 

“I don’t hkc to tell you.” 

‘She stopped suddenly and looked up at him. There was 
terror on her &ce. 

“Tell me whatever it is,” she said unsteadilv. 

‘Tm gone, I can’t help myself. I’m so stuck on you I can’t 
see straight I didn’t know what it was to love like I love you,” 

“Oh, IS that all? You gave me su^ ’a fright. I thought you 
were going to say you were going to be married.” 

“Me? Who*d’you take me for? It’s you I want to marry” 

“Well, what’s to prevent you, siljy?” 

“Graciel D’you mean it?” 

He flung hu arms round her and kissed her full on the 
mouth. She didn’t resist She returned his kiss and he felt in 
her a passion as eager as hu own. 

They arranged that Gracie should tell her pdHtey^^that die 
was engaged to him and that on the Sunday he should come 
and be mtroduced to them. Since the shc^ stayed open late on 
Saturday and by the time Mr. Carter got home he was tired 
out. It was not till after dinner on Sunday tha^Gracie broke 
her news. George Carter was a bruk, not very tall man, but 
sturdy^ with a hi^ colour, who with increasing prosperity had 
put on weii^t He was more than rather bald and he hzd a ’ 
bristle o£ grey moustache. Like many another employer who 
has risen from the workmg class h« was a slave-drilkr and he 
got as much work out <j£ hu assistants for as httle money as 
was possible. He had an eye hr everythmg and he wouldn't 
put up with any nonsense, but he was reasonable and even 
kindly, so that ^ey did not dislike h}|Ki. Mrs. Carter was a 
quiet, nice woman, with a pleasant,^ and the remains of 
good looks. They were both in the early fifties for they had 
married late after “walking out” for nearly ten years. 
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They were very^uch surprised when Gracie told them what 
she had to tell, but not dis|^eased 

"You are^ a sly one,” said her father. "Why, I never sus- 
pected fof *a minute you’d taken up with anyone. Well, I 
suppose it had to come 4K)oner or later. What’s his name?” 

“Fred Manson.” 

"A fellow you met at college?” * 

“No. You must have seen him about He clears our piUar- 
best. He’s a postman.” 

“CMi, Gracie,” cried Mrs. Carter, “you can’t mean it You can’t 
marry a oxnmon postman, not after all the educauon we’ve 
given you” • 

For an instant Mr. Career was speechless. He got redder in 
the face than ever. , 

“Your ma’s right, my gujl,” he burst out now. “You can’t 
throw yourself away hke that. Why, it’s ridiculous.” 

“I’m not throwing myself away. You wait till you see 
him.” 

Mrs. Carter began to cry 

“It’s such ^some-down. It’s such a humiliation. I shall never 
be able 0Nimd up mv head again.” 

“Oh, ma, don’t talk like that He’s a nice fellow and he’s 
got a good job.” 

“You don’t understand,” she moaned. 

"How d’yod get to know him?” Mr. Carter mterrupted. 
“What sort of a family’s he got?” ^ 

» "His pa drives one the post-office vans,” Graae answered 
defiantly. 

"Working-class people." » 

“Well, what of it? His pa’s worked twenty-four years for 
the post c^ce and they think a lot of him.” 

Mrs Carter was biting the corner of her handkerchief. 

“Gracia 1 want to tell you something. Before your pa and 
me got married I was ih domestic service. He wouldn’t ever 
let me teU you because tw didn’t want you to be ashamed of 
me. Hiat’s why we was engaged all those years. 'The lady I 
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was with said she’d leave me somethmg in h« will i£ I stayed 
with her till she passed away.” 

“It was that money that gave me my start,” Mr. Carter broke 
in. “Except fm: that I’d never have been where 1 Ihm today. 
And I don’t mmd tcllmg you your ma’s the best wife a man 
ever had.” 

* “I never had a proper education,” Mrs. Carter went on, “but 
I always was ambitious. The proudest moment of my life was 
when your pa said we could afford a girl to help me and he 
said then: “The ume’U come when you have a cook and a house* 
maid,’ and he’s been as good as his word, and now you’re going 
back to what I come from. I’d set my*heart on your marrying 
a gentleman.” « * 

She began <crying again. Gracie l»ved her parents and 
couldn’t bmr to see them so distrc^d 

"I’m sorry, Ma, I knew it would be a disaf^mtment to you, 
but I can’t help it, I can’t really. I love him soy I love him 
so tembly I’m sure you’ll like him when you see him. We’re 
gomg for a walk on die Common this afternoon. Can’t I bung 
him back to supper?” 

Mrs. Carter gave her husband a harassed look, ffe sighed. 

“I don’t like it and it’s no good pretending I d(^ but I 
suppose we’d better have a look at him.” 

Supper passed off better than might have been expeaed. Fred 
wasn’t diy, and he talked to Graae’s parents aMiough he had 
known them all his life. If to be waited on by a maid, if to 
tup m a dimng>room furmshed m solid mahogany and after-^ 
wards to sit in a drawmg'ioom that had a grand piano m it was 
new to him, he showed no embarsassment. After he had gone 
and they were alone in their bedroom Mr. and Mrs. Carter 
talked him over. 

“He is handsome, you can’t deny that,” she said. 

“Handsome is as handsome does. D’you think he’s after her 
moOCT?” * 

“W^ he must know that you’ve got a tidy little bit tucked 
away somewhere, but he’s in love with her all right” 
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“CMi, what malAs you think that?” 

“Why, you’ve only got to see the way he looks at her.” 

“Well, that’s something at all events.” *' 

In the the Carters withdrew their opposition on the con* 
dition that the young things shouldn’t marry until Gracie had 
taken her degree. That would give them a year, and at the 
back of their minds was the hope that by then she would ha^e 
changed her mind They saw a good deal of Fred after that. 
He spent every Sunday with them. Little by little they began 
quite to like him. He was so easy, so gay, so full of high 
spuits, and above all so obviously head over ears in love with 
Graae, that Mrs. Carter*soon succumbed to his charm, and after 
a while even Mr. Carter prepared to admit that he didn’t 
seem a bad fellow. Fred and Gracie were happy. She went to 
London every day to atten^ lectures and worked hard. They 
spent blissful evenings together. He gave her a very mce 
engagement rmg and often took her out to dinner in the West 
End and to a play On fine Sundays he drove her out into the 
country in a car that he said a friend had lent him. When she 
asked him ifithe could afford all the money he spent on her 
he lauglM, and said a chap had given him a tip on an out- 
sider and he’d made a packet. They talked interminably of 
the little flat they would have when they were married and the 
fun It would be to furmsh it. They were more in love With 
one another Chan ever. 

Then the blow fell. Fred was arrested for stealing money 
Jfrom the letters he collected. Many people, to save themselves 
the trouble di buying postal orders, put notes in their envelc^ies, 
and It wasn’t difficult to telj that they were there Fred went 
up for trial, pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to two yean* 
hard labour. Gracie went to the trial. Up to the last moment 
Ac had hoped that he would be able to prove his innocence. 
It was a dreadful shock to her when he pleaded guilty. She was 
not allowed to see hlmf! He went straijj^t from the dock to 
die prison van. She wen'\:^ome, and locking herself up in her 
bednmm, ditew herself (Ml the bed and wept When Mr. Cuter 
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came back from the shop Grade’s mother wdit up to her room 

“Gracic, you’re to come downstairs,” she said. “Your father 
wants \o speak to you ” ^ 

Gracie got up and went down. She did not trouble to dry 
her eyes. 4 

“S^n the paper?” he said, holding out to her the Evening 
News. 

She didn’t answer. 

“Well, that’s the end of that young man,” he went on 
harshly. 

They top, Graae’s parents, had been shocked when Fred was 
arrested, but she was so distressed, she was so convmced that 
everything could be explained, that ’they hadn’t had the heart 
to tell her that she must have nothing (more to do with him. 
But now they felt it time to have thmgs out with her. 

“So that’s where the money came from for those dinners 
and theatres. And the car. I bought it funny he should have 
a friend who’d lend him a car on Sundays when he’d be want> 
ing it himself. He hired it, didn’t he?” 

"I suppose so>” she answered miserably “^just believed 
what he told me." ** 

“You’ve had a lucky escape, my gul, that’s all I can say.” 

"He only did It bemuse he wanted to give me a good time. 
He didn’t want me to thmk I couldn’t have everything as mce 
when I was with him as what I’ve been used t^at home.” 

"You’re not going to make excuses for him, I hope. He’s a 
thtef, that’s what he. is.” 

“I tton’t care," she said sullenly. 

“You don’t care? What d’you njpan by that?” t 

"Exactly what I say. I’m going to wait for him and the 
moment he comes out I’m gomg to marry him.” 

Mrs. Carter gave a gasp of horror. 

"Grade, you ca^’t do a thing like that,” she cried. "Think 
of the disgrace. And what about us?* We’ve always held our 
heads high. He’s a diie^ and once *a*thief always a thief." 

“Don't go on calling him a thkh” Gracie shrhked, stamping 
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her foot with ragdf “What he did he did just because he loved 
me. I don’t care if he is a thief. I love him mote than ever 
I loved nim^. You don’t know what love is. You waiFed ten 
years to t&arry pa just so as an old woman should leave you 
some money. D’you calUthat love?” 

“You leave your ma out of this,” Mr. Carter shouted. Then 
an idea occurred to him and he gave her a [aercing glanct. 
“Have you got to marry the feller?” 

Gracie blushed furiously. 

“No. There’s never been anything of that sort. And not 
through any fault of mine either. He loved me too much. 
He didn’t want to do anything perhaps he’d regret afterwards.” 

Often on summer evenidgs m the country when they’d been 
lying in a field in one another’s arms, mouth to mouth, her 
desire had been as intense^as his She knew how much he 
wanted her and she was ready to give him what he asked. 
But when things got too desperate he’d suddenly jump up and 
say: 

“Come on, let’s walk ” 

He’d drag, her to her feet. She knew what was m his 
mind. Il^ wanted to wait till they were married His love had 
given him a delicacy of sentiment that he’d never known before. 
He couldn’t make it out himself, but he had a funny sort of 
feehng about her, he felt that if he had her before marriage 
it would spoil things Because she guessed what was in his 
heart she loved him all the more. « 

» “I don’t know what’s come over you,” moaned Mrs. Carmr. 
“You was always such a good girl. You’ve never given us a 
day’s uneasiness.” , 

"Stop It, ma,” said Mr. Carter vidcntly. “We’ve got to get 
this straight once and for ail. You’ve got to give up diis man, 
see? I’ve got me own position to think of and if you think 
I’m going to have a jail-bird for a son-in-law, you’d better think 
again. I’ve had enough bf this nonsense. You've px to promise 
me that you’U have ndtfiing mwe to do with the feller 
ever.” 
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“D’you think I’m going to give him up how? How often 
d’you want me to tell you I’m going lu marry him the poment 
he getf out?” , 

“All right, then you can get out of my house anR get out 
pretty damn quick. And stay out” *. 

“Pa!” cried Mrs. Carter. 

'“Shut up.” 

“I’ll be glad to go^’’ said Gracie. 

“Oh, will you? And how d’you think you’re going to live?” 

"I can work, can't I? I can get a job at Payne & Perkms. 
They’ll be glad to have me.” 

“Oh, Gracte, you couldn’t go and work in a shop. You can’t 
demean yourself hke that,” .said Mrs? Carter. 

“Will you shut up, Ma,” shouted Mr.,.Carter, beside himself 
now with rage. “Work, will you? You that’s never done a 
stroke of work in your life except tHat tomfoolery at the college. 
Bright idea it was of your ma’s to give you an education. Fat 
lot of good It’ll be to you when you’ve got to stand on your 
feet for hours and got to be civil and pleasant to a lot of old 
trouts who just try and give you all the trouble tkry can just to 
diow how superior they are I bet you’ll hke it wKSn you’re 
bawled out by the manageress because you’re not bn^t and 
snappy. All right, marry your jail-bird. I suppose you know 
you’ll have to keep him too. You don’t think anyone’s going 
to give him a job, do you, not with his record^ Get out, get 
out, g«t out.” 

He had worked himself up to such a pitdi of fury that he* 
sank panting into a chau*. Mn. Carter, fnghtened, poured out a 
glass of water and gave him some p drink. Graae shpped out 
of die room. 

Next day, when her father had gone to work and her mother 
was out shopping, she left the house with such effects as she 
could get into a stutcase. Payne & Perkins was a large depart- 
ment smre in the Brixton Road, and with her good appearanoe 
and pleasant manner she found no^chfSculty in getting taken 
on. She was put in the ladies’ lingerie. For a vm days she 
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atayed at the Y.W.CA. and then arranged to share a room with 
one of dlf girls who worked with her. 

Ned Preston saw Fred ii\ the evening ci the day he ^tat to 
|ail. He &und him shattered, but only because of Graae. He 
to(^ his thieving very lightly. 

“I had to do the right thmg by her, didn’t I? Her peof^, 
they didn’t think 1 was good enough for her; I wanted to show 
them I was ]ust as good as they were. When we went up to the 
West End I couldn’t give her a sandwich and half of bitter m 
a pub, why, she’s never been m a pub in her life, I had to take 
her to a restaurant. If people are such fools as to put money 
m letters, well, they’re fust asking for it.” 

But he was frightened. He wasn’t sure that Gracie would see 
it hke that. > t 

“I’ve got to know what she’s going to do. If she chucks me 
now— well, It’s the end of everything for me, see? I’ll find some 
way doing meself in, I swear to God I will ” 

He tdd Ned the whole story of his love f(»: Graae. 

“I could have had her over and over agam if I’d wanted to. 
And I did waat to and so did she. I knew that. But 1 respected 
her, see She’s not like other girls. She’s one m a thousand, I 
tell you.” 

He talked and talked. He stormed, he wept. From that coH' 
fused torrent of words emerged one thing very clearly. A 
passionate a filenzied love. Ned promised that he wotdd see 
the girl. , 

• “Tell her I love her, tell her that what I did I ;ust did because 
I wanted her to have the best of everything, and tell her 1 just 
can’t live without her.” , 

As soon as he could find time Ned Preston went to dK 
Carters’ bouse, but when he asked for Graae die maid who 
opened the door told him that she didn’t hve there any more. 
Then he asked to see her mother. , 

“in go and see if she's m.” 

He gave the maid hU^&urd, thinking the name of lus dub 
engraved in the comer would impresr Mrs. Carter enough to 
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make her willing to see him. The maid left him at the door, 
but m a minute or two asked him to come in. He wa^ shown 
mm the stiff and httlc-used sittmg-room Mrs. ^Carter kept 
him waiting for some time and when she came in, Holdmg Im 
card m the tips of her fingers, he guessed it was because she had 
thought fit to change her dress. The black silk she wore was 
evidently a dress for occasions. He told her his connection 
with Wormwood Scrubs and said that he had m do with a 
man named Frederick Manson. The moment he mentioned the 
name Mi> Carter assumed a hostile attitude 
"Don’t speak to me of that man,” she cried. "A thief, that’s 
what he IS. The trouble he’s caused us. They ought to have 
given him five years, they ought.” * 

“I’m sorry ht’s caused you trouble,” said Ned mildly “Per- 
haps if you’d give me a few facts I might help to strai^ten 
things out.” 

Ned Preston certainly had a way with him Perhaps Mrs. 
Carter was impressed because he was a gentleman “Class he 
is,” she probably said to herself. Anyhow it was not long 
before she was teUing him the whole story. She gr^ upset 
as she told it and be^n m cry 
"And now she’s gone and left us Run away. I don’t know 
how she could bring herself to do a thmg like that. God knows, 
we bvc her. She’s all we’ve got and we done everything in 
the world for her. Her pa never meant it whe^ he told her to 
get out of the house. Only she was so obstmate. He got m a 
temper, he always was a qmck-tempered man, he was just as* 
upset as I was when we found she’d gone. And d’you know 
what's she’s been and gone and ^one? Got herself a job at 
Payne 8t Perkins. Mr. Carter can’t abide them Cutting prices 
all the tune they are. Unfair compebtion, he calls it. And to 
think of our Grade working with a lot of shop-girls— oh, it’s 
so humiliating.” , 

Ned made a mental note of the store’s name. He hadn't been 
at all sure of getdng Grace’s addresi but of Mrs. Outer. 

’’Have you seen her since she left you?” he asked. 
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“Of course I ha»e. 1 knew they’d jump at her at Payne and 
Perkins, a superior girl like that, and I went ther^ and there 
she was'iure enough— in tlj^e Jadies' Imgerie. I waited iButside 
till closing dme and then 1 spoke to her. I asked her to come 
home. I said her pa w^ willing to let bygones be bygones. 
And d’you know what me saidP She said she'd come home 
if we never said a word against Fred and if we was j^epared 
to have her marry him as soon as ever he got out. Of course 
I had to tell her pa. I never saw him m such a state, I thought 
he was gomg to have a fit, he said he’d rather see her dead 
at his feet than married to that jail-bird.” 

Mrs Carter again burst mto tears and as soon as he could 
Ned Preston left her He 'Went to the department store, up to 
the ladies’ lingerie, and , asked fra Gmce C^er. ^he was pointed 
out to h>m and he went up to her. 

“Can I speak to you for ‘a minute? I’ve come from Fred 
Manson.” 

She went deathly white. For a moment it seemed that she 
could not utter a word. 

‘Tollow m^please.” 

She tdMc him into a passage smelhng of disinfectants which 
seemed to lead to the lavatories They were alone. She stared 
at him anxiously. 

“He sends you his bve He’s worned about you. He’s afraid 
you’re awfully 'Unhappy. What he wants to know really is if 
you’re gomg to chuck him.’’ ^ 

“Me?” Her eyes filled with tears, but on her face was a 
look of ecstasy. “Tell him that nothing matters to me as long 
as he loves ^pae. Tell him I’d wsut twenty years for him if I had 
to. Tell him I’m countmg the days till he gets out so as we can 
get married ” 

For fear of the manageress she couldn’t stay away from her 
wmk for more than a minute or two. She gave Ned all die 
loving messages she could get into the time to give Fred 
Manson. Ned didn’t grt'^o the Scrubs till nearly The 
prisoners are albwed to put down dieir tools at five-thirty and 
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Fred had just put his down. When Ned entered the cell he 
turned pale and sank on to the bed as though his aninety was 
such diat he didn’t trust his legs^ But when Ned i&ld him 
his news he gave a gasp o£ relief. For a while he doftldn’t trust 
himself to speak. , 

“I knew you’d seen her the moment you came in. I smelt 
her." 

He sniffed as though the smell of her body were strong in his 
nostrils, and his face was as it were a mask of desire His 
features on a sudden seemed strangely blurred. 

"You know, It made me feel quite uncomfortable so that I 
had to look the other way,” said Ned Preston when he told 
us this, with a cackle of h'a dinll bughter. “It was sex m its 
nakedness all aright." , 

Fred was an exemplary prisoner. He worked well, he gave 
no trouble. Ned suggested books \ot turn to read and he took 
diem out of the library, but that was about as far as he got. 

“I can’t get on well with them somehow,” he said. “I start 
readmg and then I begm thinking of Graae. You know, when 
die kisses you ordinary like— oh, it’s so sweets^but when she 
kisses you really, my C5od, it’s lovely.” 

Fred was allowed to see Graae once a month, but their meet- 
ings, with a glass screen between, under the eyes a warder, 
were so painful that after several visits they agreed it would 
be better if she didn’t come any more. A yeai^passed. Owing 
to his good behaviour he could count on a remittance of his 
sentence and so would be free in another six months. GradlA 
had saved every penny she could out of her wages and now as 
the time approached for Fred’s r«lease she set about getting a 
home reaoy for him. She took two rooms in a house and 
furnished tihem on the hire purchase system. One room of 
course was to be their bedroom and the other the living-room 
and kitchen. There was an old-fashioned range m it and this 
she had taken out and replaced b^ % gas>stove. She wanted 
everything to be nice aad new ami clean and comfortable. 
S3te took pains to make the two htde romns bright and pn^. 
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To do all this she lud to go without all but the barest necessities 
of existrace and she grew thin and pale. Ned suspected that 
she was* Starving herself ai^d when he went to see her 'took a 
box of chl>d>lates or a cake so that she should have at least 
scHnething to eat. He brcQ,ight the prisoner news of what Gracie 
was doing and she made him promise to give him accurate 
accounts of every article she bought. He took fond, more thaa 
fond, passionate messages from one to the other He was con- 
vmccd that Fred would go straight m future and he got him 
a job as commissionaire from a firm that had a chain of 
restaurants in London. The wages were good and by calling 
taxis or fetching cars h* Vrould be able to make money on the 
side. He was to start wofk as sopn as he came out of ]aiL 
Gracie took the necessary steps so that they coWd get married 
at once. The eighteen months of Fred’s imprisonment were 
drawing to an end. Gracie Vas in a fever of excitement. 

It happened then that Ned Preston had one of his periodical 
bouts of illness and was unable to go to the prison for three 
weeks. It bothered him, for he didn’t like to abandon his 
prisoners, so a* soon as he could get out of bed he went to the 
Scrubs. *^e chief warder told him that Manson had been 
askuig for him. 

“I dunk you’d better go and sec him. I don't know what’s 
(he matter with him. He’s been actmg rather funny smee 
you’ve been awiy ” 

It was just a fortnight before Fred was due to be relieased. 
Ned Preston went to his cell. 

“Well, Fred, how are you?” he asked. “Sorry I haven't 
been able to come and see ^ou I’ve been ill, and I haven’t 
been able to see Gracie either. She must be all of a dither by 
now.” 

“Well, I want you to go and see her.” 

His manner was so surly that Ned was taken aback. It was 
unlike him to be anything but pleasant and civil. 

“Of course I will.” * 

“I want you to tell her that Pm not going to marry her.” 
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Ned was so astounded that for a nunute he could only stare 
blankly at Fred Maiison. 

“What on earth d’you mean?" 

“Exacdy what I say ” 

“You can’t let her down now. Her people have thrown her 
out She’s been working all diis time to get a home ready for 
you. She’s got the licence and everything” 

“I dcm’t care. I’m not gomg to marry her.” 

“But why, why, why?” 

Ned was flabbergasted. Fred Manson was silent for a bit. 
His face was dark and sullen. 

“I’ll tell you. I’ve thought about her night and day for 
eighteen months and now I’m sick to death of her.” 

When Ned Preston reached this point of his story our hostess 
and our fellow guests broke into loud laughter. He was plainly 
taken aback. There was some little talk after that and the 
party broke up. Ned and I, having to go m the same direction, 
walled along Piccadilly together For a time we walked in 
silence. 

"I noticed you didn’t laugh with the others,” be said abruptly. 

“I didn’t tfonk it funny.” 

“What d’you make of it?” 

“Well, I can see his pomt, you know. Imagination’s an odd 
thmg, it dries up; I suppose, thinkmg (A her mcessantly all 
that ome he’d exhausted every emotion she coutd give him, and 
I think It was quite literally true, he’d just got sick to death <A 
her. He’d squeezed the lemon dry and there was nothing tp 
(k> but throw away the nnd ” 

“I didn’t think it funny either, ghat’s why I didn’t tell them 
the rest of the story. I wouldn’t accept it at first I thought 
it was just hysteria or smnething. I went to see him two or 
three days running. I argued with him. I really did my 
damnedest. I thoqj^t if he’d only see her it would be all rigk^ 
but he wouldn't even do that. He sasd he hated the sight dE 
her. 1 muldn’t move him. AciauTtiadtogoandteRher.” 

We waflted on a little longer in silence. 
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“1 saw her in that beastly, stinking corridor. She saw at once 
there wa^ something the matter and she went awfully white. 
She wasn'^ a^ girl to show much emotion. There was some- 
thing gracious and rather noble about her face Tranquil. Her 
lips quivered a bit when Irtold her and she didn’t say anything 
for a minute When she spoke it was quite calmly, as though— 
well, as though she’d just missed a bus and would have to wait' 
for another. As though it was a nuisance, you know, but 
nothing to make a song and dance about There’s nothing for 
me to do now but put my head m the gasoven,’ she said. 

“And she did." 



THE KITE 


♦ 

I KNOW this is an odd story. I don’t understand it myself and 
^ I set It down in black and white it is only with a faint hope 
dbat when I have written it I may get a clearer view of it, or 
rather with the hope that some reader, better acquainted with 
the complications of human nature than I am, may offer me an 
explanation that will make it comprehensible to me. Of course 
the first thing that occurs to me is that there is something 
Freudian about it. Now, I have re^d i good deal of Freud, and 
some books by his followers, and intendmg to write this story 
I have recently flipped through again the volume published by 
the Modern Library which contains his basic writmgs. It was 
somethmg of a task, for he is a dull and verbose writer, and the 
acrimony with which he claims to have originated such and 
such a theory shows a vanity and*a jealousy of others workmg 
in the same field which somewhat ill become the man of science 
I behevc^ however, that he was a kindly and Bbnign^old party. 
As we know, there is often a great difference between the man 
and the writer. The writer may be bitter, harsh and brutal, 
while 'the man may be so meek and mild that he wouldn’t say 
boo to a goose. But that is neither here nq;^ there. I found 
nothing in my re-reading of Freud’s works that cast any light 
on file subject I had in mind. I can only relate the facts and 
leave it at that. 

First of ail I must make it plain that it is not my story and 
that I knew none of the persoi& with whom it Is concerned. 
It was told me one evening by my friend Ned Preston, and he 
told it me because he didn’t know how to deal with the circum- 
stances and he thought, quite wrongly as it happened, that I 
mig^t be able td give him some advice that would help him.. 
In a previous story I have related what I thought the reader 
should know about Ned Preston, and so now I need only 
remind him that my firiend was a prison visitor at Wormwood 
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Scrubs. He took^his duties very seriously and made the 
prisoners’ doubles his own. We had been dining togejjier at 
the Caf^ 4(^31 tn that long, low room with its absurd and 
charmmg decoration which is all that remams of the old Caf 6 
Royal that pamters have loved to paint; and we were sitting 
over our cofiee and hqueurs and, so far as Ned was concerned 
against his doctor’s orders, smoking very long and very good 
Havanas. 

“I’ve got a funny chap to deal with at the Scrubs just now,” 
he said, after a pause, “and I’m Mowed if 1 know how to deal 
with him ” 

“What’s he in for?” I ‘asked. 

“He left his wife and the court ordered him to pay so much 
a week in alimony and* he’s absolutely refused to pay it. I've 
argued with him till 1 was blue in the face I’ve told him he’s 
only cutting oil his nose to spite his face* He says he’ll stay in 
]ail all his life rather than pay her a penny. I tell him he can’t 
let her starve, and all he says is* ‘Why not?’ He’s perfectly 
well behaved, he’s no trouble, he works well, he seems quite 
happy, heis just'fetting a lot of fun out of thmibng what a devil 
of a tunc his wife is having.” 

"What’s he got against her?” 

“She smashed his kite." 

“She did whatf” I cried. 

“Exactly that. She smashed his kite. He says he’ll never 
forgive her for that till his dying day.” " 

"“He must be crazy.” 

"No, he isn’t, he’s a perfectly reasonable, qiute intelligent, 
decent fellow.” 

Herbert Sunbury was his name, and his mother, who was 
very refined, never allowed him to be called Herb or Bertie;, but 
always Herbert, just as she never called her husband Sam but 
•only Samuel. Mrs. Sunbi^’s first name was Beatrice, and when 
she got engaged to Mr. Sanbury and he ventured to call her 
Bea the put her foot down firmly. 

"Beatrice 1 was diristened,” the said, "and Beatrice I always 
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have been and always shall be, to you and* to my nearest and 
deare^.” 

She was a little woman, but strong, active anjl wiry, with 
a sallow skin, sharp, regular features and small, beady eyes. 
Her hair, suspiciously black for her age, was always very neat, 
and she wore it m the style of Queen Victoria’s daughters, 
which she had adopted as soon as she was old enough to put 
It up and had never thought fit to change The possibility 
that she did something to keep her hair its original colour was, 
if such was the case, her only concession to frivcJity, for, far 
from using rouge or lipstick, she had never m her life so much 
as passed a powder-puff over hpr ’nose She never wore 
anything but black dresses of good material, but made (by 
a httle womah round the corner) re^dless o£ fashion after 
a pattern that was both serviceable and decorous. Her only 
ornament was a thm gold cham from which hung a small gold 
cross. 

Samuel Sunbury was a little man too. He was as thm and 
spare as his wife, but he had sandy hair, gone very thin now so 
that he had to wear it very long on one sidb an4 brush it 
carefully over the large bald patch. He had pale blue eyes and 
his complexion was pasty. He was a clerk in a lawyer’s office 
and had worked his wav up ficmi office boy to a respectable 
position. His employer called him Mr. Sunbusy and sometimes 
asked him to see an unimportant client. Every morning for 
twenty-four years Samuel Sunbury had taken the same train 
to the City, except of course on Simdays and durmg his foA- 
night’s holiday at the seaside, and every evening he had taken 
the same tram back to the suburb in which he hvbd. He was 
neat m his dress; he went to work m qmet gr^ trousers, a 
black coat and a bowler hat, and when he came home be put 
on his slippers and a black coat which was too old and shmy 
to vrear at the office; but on Sundays when he went to the , 
diapel he and Mrs. Sunbury attended he wore a morning coat 
with bis bowler. Thus he showed his respect for the my of 
rest and at the same time registered a protest against the 
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ungocQy who weiii biq'clmg or lounged about the streseu until 
the pubs c^ned. On principle &e Sunburys were total 
abstamciB, but on Sundays, when to make up for th& frugal 
lunch, consisting of a scone and butter with a glass of milk, 
which Samuel had durmc the week, Beatrice gave him a good 
dumer of roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, for his health’s 
sake she liked him to have a glass of beer. Smce she woulda’t 
for the world have kept liquor in the house, he sneaked out with 
a jug after morning service and got a quart from the pub round 
the corner; but nothing would induce him to drink alone, so, 
just to be soaable hke, she had a glass too. 

Herbert was the only^hild the Lord had vouchsafed to them, 
and this certainly through no precaution on their part. It just 
happened that way, lliey doted on him. Hr was a pretty 
baby and then a good-locdung child. Mrs. Sunbury brought 
him up carefully, ^e taugift him to sit up at table and not put 
bis elbows tm it, and she taught him how to use his knife and 
fork hke a little gendeman She taught him to stretch out his 
httle finger when he toc^ his tea-cup to drink out of it and 
sdien he aske^why, she said: 

“Nevfl’ you mind. That’s how it’s done. It shows you know 
what’s what.” 

In due course Herbert grew old enou^ to go to school. Mrs. 
Sunbury was anxious because she had never let him play vrith 
the children m*the street. 

“Evil communications corrupt good manners,” she sud. "I 
always have kept myself to myself and I always shall keep 
myself to myself.” 

Although they had lived in the same house ever since they 
were mamed she had taken care to keep her neighbours at a 
distance. 

“You never know who people are in London,” she said, ‘^e 
thing leads to another, and before you know where you are 
you're mhced up with a lot of riff-raff and you can’t get rid 
of them.” 

She didn’t like the idea of Herbert being dirown into contact 
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wuh a lot of rough boys at the County Council school and she 
said to him: 

“Norv, Herbert, do what I do; keep yourself to yourself and 
don’t have anything more to do with them than y&utcan help.” 

But Herbert got on very well at school. He was a good 
worker and iai from stupid. His reports were excellent. It 
turned out that he had a good head for figures. 

“If that’s a fact," said Samuel Sunbury, “he’d better be an 
accoimtant. There’s always a good job waiting for a good 
accountant.” 

So It was settled there and then that this was what Herbert 
was to be. He grew tall. . 

“Why, Herbert,” said his mother, “soon you’ll be as tall as 
your dad.” , ^ 

By the time he left school he was two inches taller, and by 
the time he stopped growing he v^as five feet ten. 

“Just the right height,” said his mother. “Not too tall and 
not too short.” ^ 

He was a nice>lookmg boy, with his mother’s regular features 
and dark hair, but he had inherited hu father’4 blue eyes, and 
though he was rather pale his skin was smooth afid clear 
Samuel Sunbury bad got him into the office of the apcountants 
who came twice a year to do the accounts of his own firm and 
by the time he was ^entyone he was able to bring back to 
his mother every week quite a nice little sum? She gave him 
back jhree half-crowns lor his lunches and ten shillings for 
pocket money, and the rest she put in the Savings Bank for him 
against a rainy day. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Sunbury to bed on the night of 
Herbert’s twenty-first birthday, and in passing I may say that 
Mrs. Sunbury never went to b^, she retired, but Mr. Sunbury 
who was not quite so refined as his wife always said: “Me for 
Bedford,”— when jhen Mr. and Mrs. Sunbury went to bed, 
Mrs. Sunbury said: • 

“S(»ne people don’t know how fu 6 ky they are; thank the 
tord, I do. No one’s ever had a better son than our Herbert. 
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Hardly a day’s illjiess m his life and he*s nevdr given me a 
moment's worry. It just shows if you bring up somebody right 
they’ll bc^a credit to you. Fancy hun being twenty-onoi I can 
hardly believe it.” ' 

“Yes, I suppose before we know where we arc hell be marry- 
ing and leaving us ” * 

“What should he want to do that for?” asked hfrs. Sunbuiy 
with asperity. “He’s got a good home here, hasn’t he? Don’t 
you go putting silly ideas mto his head, Samuel, or you and 
'me’ll have words and you know that’s the last thing 1 want 
Marry indeed' He’s got more sense than that He knows when 
he’s well off He’s got ^nse, Herbert has.” 

Mr. Sunbury was silent. He had long ago learnt that it didn’t 
get him anywhere with Beatrice to 'answer baclj. 

“I don’t hold with a* man marrying till he knows his own 
mind,” she went on. “And % man doesn’t know his own mmd 
ull he’s thirty or thirty-five.” 

“He was pleased with his presents,” said Mr. Sunbury to 
change the conversation. 

“And so he {)pght to be,” said Mrs. Sunbury still upset. 

They 4 iad m fact been handsome. Mr. Sunbury had given 
him a silver wrist-watch, with hands that you could see in the 
dark, and Mrs. Sunbury had given him a kite. It wasn’t by any 
means the first one she had given him. T}iat was when he was 
seven years old/ and it ha]:^>ened this way. There was a large 
common near where they hved and on Saturday afternoons 
when it was fine Mrs. Sunbury took her husband and son for a 
walk there. She said it was good for Samuel to get a breath of 
fresh air after being cot^d up m a stuffy office all the week. 
There were always a lot ot people on the common, but Mrs. 
Sunbury who hked to keep herself to herself kept out of their 
way as much as possible. 

“Look at them kites, Mum,” said Herbert, suddenly one day. 

There was a fresh bi^eze blowing and a number kite^ 
small and large, were saihdg through die air. 

"TAoie, Herbiart, not them,” said hfrs. Sunbury, 
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“Would yoii like to go and see where they start, Harbart?’* 
adeed his fother. 

“Ohryes, Dad ” 

There was a slight elevation in the middle of the common 
and as they approached, it they saw boys and girls and some 
men racing down it to give their kites a start and catch the 
iHnd. Sometimes they didn’t and fell to the ground, but when 
^ey did they vmuld rise, and as the owner unravelled his strmg 
go higher and higher. Herbert looked with ravishment. 

"Mum, can I have a kite?” he cried. 

He had already learnt that tvhen he wanted anything it was 
better to ask his ^ciother first. 

“Whatever for?” she said. 

“Toflyit,l^um.” 

“If you’re so sharp you’ll cut yourself she said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sunbury exchanged a smile over the little boy’s 
head Fancy him wanting a kite. Growing quite a little man 
he was. 

“If you’re a good boy and wash your teeth regular every 
morning without me telling you I shouldn’t^be surprised if 
Santa Claus didn’t bring you a kite on Christmas Day.” 

Christmas wasn’t far off and Santa Claus brought Herbert 
his first kite. At the begmmng he wasn’t very clever at 
managing it, and Ms. Sunbury had to run down the hill him' 
self and start it for him. It was a very smal> kite, but when 
Herbm saw it swim through the air and felt the little tug it 
gave nis hand he was thrilled; and then every Saturday afm^' 
noon, when his father got back fiom the City, he would pesttf 
his parents to hurry over to the common. He quickly ieamt 
how to fiv it^ and 1^. and Mrs. Sunbury, their hearts swelling 
with pride, would watch him from die top of the knoU while 
he ran doum and as the kite caught the breeze lengthened the 
cord in his hand. , 

It became a passion with Herbert, and as he grew older and 
bigger his mother bought him largef ioA larger kites. He grew 
very clever at gauging the winds and could do things wim his 
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kite you wouldn't have thought possible. There were other kite- 
flyers on the conunon, not only children, but men, and since 
nothing^bnngs people together so naturally as a hobby they 
share it wa& not long before Mrs Sunbury, notwithstanding her 
exclusiveness, found thgt she, her Samuel and her son were 
on speaking terms with all and sundry. They would compare 
their respective kkes and boast of their accomphshments. Some- 
times Herbert, a big boy of sixteen now, would challenge 
another kite-flyer. Then he would manoeuvre his kite to vnnd- 
ward of the other fellow's, allow his cord to drift against his, 
and by a sudden jerk brmg the enemy kite down. But long 
before this Mr. Sunbury had succumbed to his son's enthusiasm 
and he would often ask to 'have a go himself. It must have been 
a funny sight to see him runnmg down the hdl in his stnped 
trousers, black coat and bowler hat Mrs. Sunbury would trot 
sedately behind him and i^n the kite was saihng free would 
take the cord from him and watch it as it soared. Saturday 
afternoon became the great day of the week for them, and when 
Mr. Sunbury and Herbert left the bouse in the morning to catch 
their train to ike City the first thing they did was to look up at 
the sk^to see if It was flymg weather. They hked best of all 
a gusty day, with uncertain winds, for that gave them the best 
chance to exercise their skill. All through the week, in the 
evenings, they talked about it. They were contemptuous of 
smaller kites fhan theirs and envious of bigger ones. They 
discussed the performances of other flyers as hotly, and aa scorn- 
fully, as bmcers or football {flayers discuss their rivals. Their 
ambition was to have a bigger kite than anyone else and a 
kite tiiat would go higher« 'They had long given up a cord, 
for the kite they gave Herbert on his twenty-first birthday was 
seven feet high, and they used piano wire wound round a 
drum. But that did not satisfy Herbert Stmiehow or other he 
had heard of a box-kite which had been invented by sonuhody, 
and the idea appealed*^, him at cmce. He thought he could 
devise something of the* sort himself and nnce he could draw 
a litde he set ab^ making dengns of it. He got a small model 
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made and tricil it out one afternoon, but i»*wasn*t a success 
He was a stubborn boy and he wasn’t going to be beaten. Some- 
thing WQS wrong, and it was up to him to put it righti 

Then an unfortunate thing happened Herbert began to go 
out after supper. Mrs. Sunbury didi^’t like it much, but 
Sunbury reasoned with her. After all, the boy was twenty-two, 
and It must be dull for him to stay at home all the time. If he 
wanted to go for a walk or see a movie there was no great 
harm. Herbert had fallen in love. One Saturday evemng, after 
they’d had a wonderful time on the common, while they were 
at suj^r, out of a clear sky he said suddenly: 

“Mum, I’ve asked a young lady to cqme in to tea tomorrow. 
Is diat aU right?” • 

“You done* what?” said Mrs. Sudbury, for a moment 
forgetting her grammar. 

“You heard. Mum.” 

“And may I ask who she is and how you got to know 
her?" 

“Her name’s Bevan, Betty Bevan, and I met her first at the 
pictures one Saturday afternoon when it was raicing. It was an 
acadent like. She was sitting next me and she droppetPher bag 
and I picked it up and she said thank you and so naturally we 
got talking.” 

“And d’you mean <o tell me you fell for an old trick like 
that? Drt^iped her bag indeed!” * 

“Yop’re making a mistake. Mum, she’s a nice girl, she is really, 
and well educated too.” 

“And when did all this happen?" 

“About diree months ago.” « ^ 

“Oh, you met her three months ago and you’ve asked her to 
come to tea tomorrow?” 

“Well, I’ve seen her since of course. That first day, after the 
show, I asked her if she’d come to die pictures with me on the 
Tues^y evemng, and she said the didn’t know, perhaps she 
would and perhaps she wouldn’t E!uf she came all rig^t” 

“She would. I could have told you that." 
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“And we’ve b^cn going to the pictures about twice a week 
ever since." 

“So tb*t’s why you’ve taken to going out so often 

"That’s* nght. But, look, I don’t want to force her on you, 
^ if you don’t want her to come to tea I’ll say you’ve got a head- 
ache and take her out.’’ 

“Your mum will have her to tea all right,” said Mr, Sunbuny. 
“Won’t you, dear? It’s only that your mum can’t abide 
strangers. She never has liked them.” 

“I keep myself to myself,” said Mrs Sunbury gloomdy. 
“What does she do?” 

“She works in a typewriting office in the City and she lives 
at home, if you call it horde; you^see, her mum died and her 
dad married again, an^^ they’ve got three kids nnd she doesn’t 
get on with her step-ma. Nag, nag, nag all the time, she says.” 

Mrs. Sunbury arranged flic tea very stylishly She took the 
nicknacks off a little table in the sitting-room, which they never 
used, and put a tea-cloth on it. She got out the tea service 
and the plated tea-kettle which they never used either, and she 
made scones, bidied a cake, and cut thm bread-and-butter. 

“I wSht her to sec that we’re not just nobody,” she told her 
Samuel. 

Herbert went to fetch Miss Bevan, and Mr Sunbury inter- 
cepted them at the door in case Herbert' should take her into 
the dimng-roonf where normally they ate and sat. Herbert gave 
the tea-table a glance of surprise as he ushered the 4 ,young 
yyoman into die sitting-room. 

“This is Betty, Mum,” he said. 

“hhss B*tvan, I presume,”fsaid Mrs. Sunbury. 

"That’s right, but call me Betty, won’t you?” 

“Perhaps die acquamtance is a bit short for that,” said Mrs. 
Sunbury with a gracious smile. “Won’t you sit down. Miss 
Bevan?" 

Strangely enough, of ^rhaps not strangely at all, Betty 
Bevan looked very mucH' as Mrs. Sunbury must have looked at 
her age. She had the same sharp features and the same rather 
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small beady eym, but her lips were scarlet with paint, her cheeks 
lightly rouged and her short black hair permanendy waved. 
Mrs. Stmbury took in all this at a glance, and she reskoned to 
a penny how much her smart rayon dress had 'cost, her 
extravagandy high-heeled shoes and t^ saucy hat on her head. 
Her freck was very short and she diowed a good deal cl 
iksh-coloured stocking. Mrs. Sunbury, disapproving o£ her 
makc'up and o£ her apparel, todk an mstant ^shke to her, but 
she had made up her mind to behave like a lady, and i£ she 
didn’t know how to behave hke a lady nc^ody did, so that at 
first things went well. She poured out tea and asked Herbert 
to give a cup to his lady friend. » 

“Ask Miss Bevan if she’ll have Some bread-and-butter or a 
scone, Samuel)! my dear.” , 

“Have both,” said Samuel, handing round the two plates, in 
his coarse way. “I like to see peoplb eat hearty.” 

Betty insecurely perched a piece of bread-and-butter and a 
scone on her saucer and Mrs Sunbury talked affably about the 
weather. She had the satisfaction of seeing that Betty was get- 
ting more and more ill at ease. Then she cat the cake and 
presmd a large [nece on her guest. Betty took a bite ft it and 
when she put it in her saucer it fell to Ae ground. 

“Oh, I am sorry,” said the girl, as she picked it up. 

“It doesn’t matter at all, I’ll cut you another piece,” said Mrs. 
Sushury. * 

“Olv don’t bother, I’m not particular. The floor’s dean.” 

“I hope so,” said Mrs Sunbury with an acid smile, “but J 
wouldn’t dream letting you eat a piece of cake that’s been 
on the floor. Bring it here, Herbert, and I’ll give hfiss Sevan 
some morel” 

“I don’t want any more, Mrs. Sunbury, I don’t really." 
“I’m sorry you don’t like my cake. I made it specially for 
you.” She took a bit. “It tastes all right to me.” 

“It’s not that, Mrs. Sunbury, it’s a beautiful cake, it’s only 
that I’m not hungry.? ' * 

She refused to have more tea and Mrs. Sunbury saw die was 
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glad to get rid of the cup. ‘1 expect they have their meals m 
the kitchen,” she said to herself. Then Herbert lit a cigarette. 

“Give %s a fag, Herb,” $aid Betty. 'Tm simply dyilig for a 
smoke.” * * 

•*> Jdrs. Sunbury didn’t approve of women smokmg, but she 
only raised her eyebrows shghtly. 

“We prefer to call him Herbert, Miss Bevan,” she said. • 

Betty wasn’t such a fool as not to see that Mrs Sunbury had 
been doing all she could to make her uncomfortable, and now 
she saw a chance to get back on her. 

‘T know," she said. “When be told me his name was Herbert 
I nearly burst out lau^^ng. Fancy calhng anyone Herbert. A 
scream, I call it.” « 

“I’m sorry you don’tshke the name my sop \tas given at his 
baptism. I think it’s a vefy nice name But I suppose it all 
depends on what sort of class of people one is.” 

Herbert stepped in to the rescue. 

“At the office they call me Bertie, Mum ” 

“Then all I can say is, they’re a lot of very common men.” 

Mss,j5unbdff lapsed into a digniHed silence and the con- 
versation, such as it was, was maintained by Mr. Sunbury and 
Herbert. It was not without satisfacbon that Mrs. Sunbury per- 
coved that Betty was offended. She also perceived that the girl 
wanted to go, ^ut didn’t quite know hOw to manage it. She 
was deteimmed not to hdp her. Finally Herbert took the 
matter into his own hands. * 

* “Well, Betty, I think it’s about time we were getting along,” 
he said. “I’ll walk back with you.” 

“Must ybu go already?” sirid Mrs. Sunbury, rising to her feet. 
“It’s been a pleasure, I’m sure." 

“Pretty little thing,” said Mr. Sunbury tentatively after the 
young t^gs had left. 

“Pretty my foot. All that paint and powder. You take my 
word for h, she’d look\ecy different wi^ her face washed and 
without a perm. Common, that’s wnlit she is, common as 
dht,” » 
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An hour later Herbert came back. He waf‘ angry. 

"Look here, Mum, what d’you mean by treatmg ^e poor girl 
like thaf ? I was simply ashamed of, you." * 

"Don’t talk to your mother like that, Herbert,^ she dared 
up. “You didn’t ought to have brought a woman like that into ’ 
my house. Common, she is, common as dirt ’’ 

*When Mrs. Sunbury got angry not only di(^ her grammar 
grow shaky, but she wasn’t quite safe on her*aitches. Herbert 
took no notice of what she said 

"She said she’d never been so insulted m her life. I had a 
rare pacifying her ’’ 

“Well, she’s never coming here agam,i tell you that straight.’’ 

"That’s what you think. • I’m engaged to her, so put that 
in your pipe ai!d smoke it ’’ * 

Mrs. Sunbury gasped. 

"You’re not?” 

“Yes, I am. I’ve been thinking about it for a long time, and 
then she was so upset tonight I felt sorry for her, so 1 popped 
the question and I had a rare }ob persuadingher, I can tcU 
you.” ^ . 

“You fool," screamed Mrs. Sunbury. “You fool” 

There was quite a scene then. Mrs. Sunbury and her son 
went at it hammer and tongs, and when poor Samuel tned to 
intervene they both fbld him roughly to shi^t up. At bst 
Herbert dung out of the room and out the house and Mrs. 
SunbuB;;' burst into angry tears. 

No reference was made next day to what had passed. Mrs* 
Sunbury was frigidly polite to' Herbert and he was sullen and 
^ent. Aftor supper he went out^ On Saturday hi told his 
father arid mother that he was engaged that afternoon and 
wouldn’t be able to come to the common with them. 

"I daresay we shall be able to do without you,” said Mrs. 
Sunbury gnmly. • 

It was getting on to the time foi their usual fortnight at 
the seaside. They aWays went to Herne Bay, because Mrs. 
Sunbury said you hadb nice class of people there, and for years 
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they had taken ute same lodgings. One evening, m as casual 
a way as he could, Herbert said: 

"By tha way. Mum, you’d better write and tell theiti^ shan’t 
be wantiil^ my room this year. Betty and me are gctung 
ijij^ied and we’re going^to Southend £or the honeymoon." 

For a moment there was dead silence in the room. 

"Bit sudden^ hke, isn’t it, Herbert?’’ said Mr. Sunbufy 
uneasily. \ 

“Wei), they’re cutting down at Betty’s office and she’s out 
of a |ob, so we thought we’d better get marned at once. We’ve 
taken two rooms m Dabney Street and we’re furnishing out 
of my Savings Bank mone^.” 

Mrs. Sunbury didn’t say a word., She went deathly pale and 
tears rolled down her ihin cheeks. • 

“CXi, come on. Mum, don’t take it so hard,” said Herbert. 
"A fellow has to marry sometime If Dad hadn’t married you, 
I shouldn’t be here now, should I?" 

Mrs. Sunbury brushed her tears away with an impatient 
hand. 

dad dtfln’t marry me; I married ’im. I knew he was 
steady and respectable. I knew he’d make a good ’usband and 
ffither. I’ve never ’ad cause to regret it and no more 'as your 
dad. That’s right, Samuel, isn't it?” 

"Right as rain, Beatrice,” he said quickly. 

“You know, you’ll hke Betty when you get to know her. 
She’s a nice girl, she is really. I beheve you’d And you. had a 
Lt in common. You must give her a chance. Mum.” 

"She’s never going to set foot m this house only over my 
dead bod/.” *' 

“That’s absurd. Mum. Why, everything’ll be just the same 
if you’ll only be reasonable. I mean, we can go flying on 
Saturday afternoons same as we always did. Just this time I’ve 
been engaged it’s been difficult. You see,*she can’t see what 
there is in kite-flying, ijut she’ll come round to it, and ato 
I’m married itll he diflerent, I mean I W come and fly with 
you and Dad; that stands to reason.” * 
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“That’s what you thuik. WeQ, let me tefi you that if you 
marry that woman you’re not goin^ to fly my kite. 1 never gave 
It you, bought It out of the hot^sekeeping moneyf and it’s 
mine, see." * 

“All right then, have it your .own wjy. Betty says it’s a kid’s •< 
game anyway and I ought to be ashamed of myself, flying a 
kite at my age.’’ /• 

He got up and and once more stalked aiigrily out ttf the 
house. A fortnight later he was married. Mrs Sunbury refused 
to go to the wedding and wouldn’t let Samuel go either. They 
vtient for their hoh^y and came back. They resumed their 
usual round. On Saturday afternoons they went to the common 
by themaelves and flew th«nr enormous kite Mrs. Sunbury 
never mentionad her son. She was dettrmined not to forgive 
him. But Mr, Sunbury used to mee|: him on the morning train 
they both took and they chatted a htde when they managed to 
get into the same carnage. One mornmg Mr. Sunbury looked 
up at the sky. 

"Good flymg weather today,’’ he said. 

“D’you and Mum sull fly?” 

“V^t do you think? She’s gettmg as clever as I am. You 
should see her with her skirts pinned up runmng down the 
hill. I give you my word, I never knew she had it in her. Run? 
Why, she can run better than what I can." ^ 

"Don't make me laugh, Dad?" 

“I wwider you don’t buy a kite of your own, Herbert. You’ve 
been always so keen on it.” '* 

“I know 1 was. I did suggbt it once, but you know what 
women are, Betty said: ‘Be your tge,’ and oh, I dbnt know 
what all. I don’t want a kid’s kite, of course, and them big kites 
cost money. When we started to furnish Betty said it was 
cheaper in the long run to buy the best and so we went to one 
of them hire purci^ places and what with paying them every 
month and the rent, wdl, I haven’t gqf^any more money dian 
jutt what we can mWge odP'They say it doesn't con: any mwe 
to keq> two than one/ wd!, that’s not my e^peffenm an far." 
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“Isn’t she workihg?’’ 

"Well, no, she says after working for donkeys’ years as you 
might say^now she’s marne^ she’s going to take it easy,**and of 
course sotfldbne’s got to keep the place clean and do the 

^it went on for six months, and then one Saturday afternoon 
\/hen the Sunbu^s were as usual on the common Mrs. Sunbury 
said to her husbadH. 

“Did you see what I saw, Samuel?” 

“I saw Herbert, if that’s what you mean. I didn’t mention it 
because I thought it would only upset you.” 

“Don’t speak to him.. Pretend you haven’t seen him.” 

Herbert was standing among the, idle lookers-on. He made 
no attempt to speak to ins parents, but it did n^at escape Mrs. 
Sunbury that he followed with all his eyes the Sight the big 
kite he had flown so often.* It began to grow ^illy and the 
Sunburys went home. Mrs. Sunbury’s face was brisk with 
malice. 

“I wonder if he’ll come next Saturday,” said Samuel. 

“fy^idn’t Hftik betting wrong I’d bet you sixpence he 
wilCoaSuel. I’ve been waiting for this all along.” 

“You have?” 

“I knew from the beginning he wouldn’t be able to keep 
away from it.” » 

She was right On the follo\ying Saturday and on every 
Saturday after that when th'e weather was fine Herbert lurned 
uf on the ctunmon. No intercourse passed. He just stood there 
for a while looking on and then sll’olled away. But after things 
had been gtnng on hke thissfor several weeks, the Sunburys 
had a surprise for him. They weren’t flying the big kite whiw 
he was used to^ but a new one, a box-kite, a small one, on the 
model for whi^ he had made the designs hunself. He saw it 
was creating a lot of interest among the other kite-flyers; they 
were sunding round it and.Mrs. Sunburv was talking volubly, 
tlie first time Samuel ran oown the hill it the thing didn’t 
rise, but flopped miserably on the ground, »^d Herbert dhmehed 
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his liands and ground his teeth. He couIdnA bear to see it {iul. 
Mr. Sunbury dimbed up the httle hill again, and the second 
time the boX'kite took the air. There was a cheer eunong the 
bystanders. After a while Mr. Sunbury pulled \t* down and 
walked back with it to the hill. Mrt Sunbury went up 
son. 

• “Like to have a try, Herbert?" 

He caught his breath. 

“Yes, Mum, I should." 

“It’s just a small one because they say you have to get the 
knack of it. It's not like the old-fashioned sort. But we’ve 
got specifications for a big one, and they say when you get to 
know about it and the wird’s right you can go up to two miles 
with it.” « 

Mr. Sunbury joined them. ^ 

“Samuel, Herbert wants to try the kite." 

Mr. Sunbury handed it to him, a pleased smile on his face, 
and Herbert gave his mother his hat to hold Then he raced 
down the hiil, die kite took the air beautifully, and as he 
watched it rise his heart was filled with exultilibn. It was fjrand 
to see that little black thing soaring so sweetly, but even as he 
watched it he thought of the great big one they were having 
made. They’d never be able to manage that. Two miles in the 
air, mum had said.*Whewl ^ 

“Why don’t you come back and have a cup of tea, Herbert,” 
said ddrs. Sunbury, “and we’ll show vou the designs for the 
new one they want to build for us. Perhaps you could nndte 
some suggestions." ^ 

He hesitated He’d told Bett^he was just goink for a walk 
to stretch his legs, she didn’t know he’d been coming to the 
c(»nmon every week, and she’d be waitmg for him. But the 
temptation was irresistible. 

“1 don’t mind If I do,” he said. , 

After tea they loo^ at the specifi^iona. The kite was hu», 
with gadgets hie haw never seen befijire, and it would cost a lol 
of money. < 
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“You’ll never bj» able to fly it by yourselves,” fie said 
"We can try.” 

“I suppose you wouldn’t like me to help you )ust aff first?” 
he asked amrertainly. * 

^“Mightn’t be a bad idy,” said Mrs. Sunbury. 

iC^vas late when he got home, much later than he thought, 
and Betty was xpied • 

“Wherever' ha^ you been, Herb? I thought you were dead 
Supper’s waiting and everything.” 

“1 met some fellows and got talking.” 

She gave him a sharp look, but didn’t answer. She. sulked 
After supper he suggested they should go to a movie, but she 
refused * , 

“You go if you wun^to,” she said. “I don’t tdire to.” 

On the following Saturday he went again to the common 
and again his mother let him fly the kite They had ordered 
the new one and expected to get it in three weeks. Presently his 
mother said to him 
“Elizabeth is heie.” 

on you.” 

It gave him a nasty turn, but he put on a bold front. 

“Let her spy. I don’t care.” 

But he was nervous and woujdn’t go back to tea with his 
parents. He went straight hofpe. Betty was waiting for 
him. «» 





/‘So that’s the fellows you got talking to. I’ve been sus- 
picious for some tune, you going4or a walk on Saturday after- 
noons, and«aU of a sudden si tumbled to it. Flying a kite, 
you, a grown man. Contemptible I call it.” 

“I don’t care what you call it. I hke it, and if you don’t like 


It you can lump it.” 

“I won’t have it and I tell you that straight. I’m not going 
to have you make a fools^f yourself.” . 

“I’ve flown a kite every Saturday afteremn ever since I Was 
a kid, and I’m going to fly a kite as lonws ever Uwant to.” 
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"It’s that olil bitch, she’s ]ust trying to gut you away from 
me. I know her. If you were a man you’d never speak to her 
again, sot after the way she’s treated me.” # 

"I won’t have you call her that.' She’s my mother and I’ve 
got the right to see her as often as evf r I want to.” ^ 

The quarrel went on hour after hour. Betty screamed at nim 
and Herbert shouted at her They had had triding disagree- 
ments before, because they were both obstii^e, but this was 
the first serious row they had had. They didn’t speak to one 
another on the Sunday, and during the rest of the week, though 
outwardly there was peace between them, their ill feehng 
rankled. It happened that the next two Saturdays it poured 
with rain Betty smiled to Ijerself when she saw the downpour, 
but if Herbei% was disappointed he gave no sign of it The 
recollection of their quarrel grew dim. Living in two rooms as 
they did, sleepmg in the same bei^ it was inevitable that they 
should agree to forget their differences. Betty went out of her 
way to be nice to her Herb, and she thought that now she had 
given him a taste of her tongue and he knew she wasn’t going 
to be put upon by anyone, he’d be reasonable!!'^e was 
husband m his way, generous with his money and steady. Give 
her time and die’d manage him all right. 

But after a fortnight of bad weather it cleared. 

"Looks as if were* going to have good fi]gng weather to- 
morrow,” said Mr. Sunbury k they met on the platform to 
await ikeur mcM’ning tram, "llie new kite’s come.” 

“It has?* - 

"Tour mum says of course fke’d hke you to come and help us 
widi it, but no one’s got the nghtMo come between h man and 
his wife, and if you’re afraid of Betty, her kicking up a rumpus, 
1 mean, you’d better not come. There’s a young fellow we've 
got to know on die common who’s just mad about it, and he 
says he’ll get it to fiy if anybody can.” 

Herbert was seized with a pang qf jealousy. 

"Don't you let anystransere touch our kite. Ill be there 
all right" . ' 
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“Well, you thuJk it over, Herbert, and if you'dcm’t come wc 
shall quite understand.” 

“I’ll come,” said Herbert 

So next*(fty when he gottiack from the City he changed from 
•dyiitiusiness clothes into (lacks and an old coat. Betty came into 
the bedroom. 

“What are doing?” • 

“Oianging,” ^ answered gaily. He was so exdted, he 
couldn’t keep the secret to himself. “Their new kite’s come 
and I’m going to fly it.” 

“Oh no, you’re not,” she said. “I won’t have it.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Betty.^I’m going, I tell you, and if you 
don’t like it you can do the other «tlitng.” 

“I’m not going to let»you, so that’s that ” 

She shut the door and st^od in front of it. Her eyes flashed 
and her jaw was set. She tl^as a litde thing and he was a tall 
strong man. He took hold of her two arms to push her out of 
the way, but she kicked him violently on the slun 

“D’you want me to give you a sock on the jaw?” 

jt^^u go don’t come back,” she shouted. 

He caught her up, though she struggled and kicked, threw 
her on to the bed and went out. 

If die small box-kite had caused an excitement on the com- 
mon it was noting to what d|t new ofle caused. But it was 
difficult to manage, and though^ey ran and panted and other 
enthudastic flyers helped them Herbert couldn’t get it«up 
• “Never mind,” he said, “we’ll ect the knack of it presendy. 
The wind’s not right today, thaw all.” 

He went back to tea widi his father and mother and they 
talked it over just as they had talked in the old days. He delayed 
roing because he didn’t fancy the scene Betty would make him, 
but when Mrs. Sunbury went into the kitchen to get supper 
ready he had to go home. Betty was reading the paper, we 
looked up. *• • 

“Your bag’s pedked,” die said. 

"My what?”. 
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*Tou heard what I said. I said if you wenf you needn’t come 
back. I forgot about your thmgs. Everything’s packed. It’s m 
the bedfroom.” , • 

He looked at her for a moment with surprise. She pretended 
to be reading agam. He would haverhked to give her a«gpqd> 
hiding. 

* “All right, have it your own way,” he said, y* 

He went mto the bedroom. His clothes wd^ packed in a suit- 
.case, and there was a brown-paper parcel in which Betty had 
put whatever was left over. He took the bag m one hand, the 
parcel in the other, walked through the sitting-room without a 
word and out of the house He jvalked to ks mother’s and 
rang the bell. She opened <he door. 

“I’ve cmne^iome, Mum,” he said. * 

“Have you, Herbert? Your roojn’s ready for you. Put your 
things down and come in. W^were just sitting down to 
supper.” They went into the dining-room “Samuel, Herbert’s 
come home. Run out and get a quart of beer ” 

Over supper and during the rest of the evei^g he ttdd them 
the trouble he had had with Betty. ^ 

“Well, you’re well out of it, Herbert,” said Mrs. Sunbury 
when he had finished “I told you she was no wife for you 
Common she is, common as dirt, and you who’s always ^en 
brought up So nice.”* \ » 

He found it good to sleep p his own bed, the bed he’d been 
used W all his life, and to come down to breakfast on the 
Sunday morning, unshaved ^d unwashed, and read the 
of the World ^ 

“We won’t go to chapel this Aorning,” said Mrs. Sunbury. 
"It’s been an upset to you, Herbert; we’ll all take it easy today.” 

During the week they talked a lot about the kite, but they 
also talked a lot about ^tty. They discussed what she would 
do next * 

“She’ll try and get/you back,” said*Mrs. Sunbury. 

“A fat chance she’/got of doing that,” said Herbert 
“You’lljiave to p/jvide for her,” said his fa^r. 
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“Why should he'do that?” cried Mrs Sunbury. *“She trapped 
him into marrying her and now she’s turned him out of the 
home he made for her.” • 

“I’ll give*Hfcr what’s right *as long as she leaves me alone” 
feeling more c^imfortable every day, m fact he was 
beginning to feel as if he’d never been away, he settled in hke 
a dog in Its ovm particular basket; it was nice havmg hi» 
mother to brush'^ clothes and mend his socks; she gave him 
the sort of things he’d always eaten and liked best, Betty was a 
scrappy sort of cook, it had been fun just at first, hke picnickmg, 
but It wasn’t the sort of eating a man could get his teeth mto, 
and he could never get ever his mother’s idea that fresh food 
was better than the stuff you boughtain tins He got sick of the 
sight of tinned salmon. Chen it was nice to have l^iace to move 
about in rather than be coo^d up in two small rooms, one of 
which had to serve as a kitcHAi as well. 

“I never made a bigger mistake m my hfe than when I left 
home, Mum,” he said to her once. 

“I know that, Herbert, but you’re back now and you’ve got 
no Jlmje ever tOT^ave it again.” 

His sldary was paid on Friday and in the evening when they 
had just finished supper the bell rang. 

“That’s her," they said with one voice. 

Herbert went ]]|le. His nlotho||]gave hitft a glance. 

“You leave it to me,” she 8aid%“ril see her.” 

She opened the door. Betty was standing on the thmshold. 
Sh£; tried to push her way in, but Mrs Sunbury prevented her. 

“I want to see Herb ” ^ 

"You caift. He’s out.” 

“No, he isn’t. I watched him go m with his dad and he 
hasn’t come out again.” 

“Well, he doesn't want to see you, and if you start making a 
, disturbance I’ll call the police.” * 

"I want my week’s mftjiey.” f 

“TTiat’s all you’ve ever wanted of him " She took out her 
purse. “Tbere’s^ thirty-five shillings for y 5 ^." 
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"Thirty-five shillings? The rent’s twelvtf shillings a week." 

“That’s all you’re going to get. He’s got to pay his board 
here, hasn’t he?” # 

“And then there’s the instalments on the furnitifre.” 

“Well see about that when the tiipe comes. D’you 
money or don’t you?” 

• Confused, unhappy, browbeaten, Betty jtaoA irresolutely. 
Mrs. Sunbury thrust the money m her han| and slammed the 
door in her face. She went back to the dimng-room. 

“I’ve settled her hash all right,” she said. 

The bell rang again, it rang repeatedly, but they did not 
answer it, and presently it stopped. aThey guessed that Betty 
had gone away. . 

It was Bite next day, with just die right velocity in the 
wind, and Herbert, after failing two or three times, found he 
had got the knack of Hying the big box-kite. It soared into the 
air and up and up as he unreeled the wire. 

“Why, it’s a mile up if it’s a yard,” he told his mother 
excitedly. 

He had never had such a thrill in his hft^ 

Several weeks passed by. They concocted a letter forHcroert 
to write in which he told Betty that so long as she didn’t molest 
him or members of his family she would receive a postal wder 
for thirty-five shillidgs everASaturday morryng and he would 
pay the instalments on the ^rniture as they came due. Mrs. 
Sunbury had been much against this, but Mr. Sunbury, for 
emee at variance with her, and Herbert agreed that it wsunhe 
right thing to do. Herbert then had learnt the ways of the 
new kite and was able to do greK things with it. Re no longer 
bothered to have contests wi£ the other kite-flyers. He was out 
of their class. Saturday afternoons were his moments df glory. 
He revelled in the admiration he aroused in die bystanders and 
enjoyed the envy be knew he excited m the less fortunate flyas. , 
Then one evening wken he was wjdjdng back from die station 
with his father 1km waylaid him. 

"HoIlqjL Herb," j!ae said. 
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“HuUoa.” 

“I want to talk to my husband alone, Mr. Sunbury." 

*‘Thcrc’8 ^nothing you’ve got to say to me that my dad can’t 
hear,” said Herbert sullenly^ 

^ She hesitated. Mr. Synbury fidgeted. He didn’t know 
wltetlSw to stay or go. 

“All right, them," she said. “I want you to ccMne back home,. 
Herb. I didn’t tn^n it that night when I packed your bag. 

I only did it to f^i^ten you. 1 was in a temper. I’m sorry for 
what I did. It’s all so silly, quarrelling about a kite.” 

“Well, I'm not coming bac^ see. When you turned me out 
you did me the best turn.you ever did me ” 

Tears began to trickle doifn Betty’s cheeks. 

“But I love you, Herb^ If you want to fly your #illy old kite, 
you fly It, I don’t care so long as you come back.” 

“Thank you very much, b]it it’s not good enough. I know 
when I’m well off and I’ve had enough of married hfe to last 
me a lifeume. Come on. Dad.” 

They walked on quickly and Betty made no attempt to follow 
the ni; On the folkfwing Sunday they went to chapel and after 
dmiR^nbrbert went to the coal-shed where they kept the kite 
to have a look at it. He just couldn’t keep away from it. He 
doted on it. In a minute be rushed back, his face white, with a 
hatchet in his hand. a • 

“She’s smashed^ up. She dldu with this ” 

The Sunburys gave a cry of comternation and burned^ the 
coaUshed. What Herbert had said was true. The kite, the 
new, expensive kite, was in frag||R:nts. It had been savagely 
attacked with the hatchet, the#voodwork was all in pieces, the 
reel was hacked to bits. 

“She must have done it while we were at chapel Watched 
us go out, that’s what she did.” 

“But how did she get in?”, asked Mr. Sunbury. 

’ “I had two keys. Whpn I came home I noticed one was 
missing, but I didn’t thin^ sTnything aboAit. 

‘Tou can’t be sure she did it, some of aem fello;||7s on the 
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conunon hav<i been very snooty, I wouldn’t put it past them to 
have done this.” 

“Well, we’ll soon find out,” said Herbert “I’ll go and ask 
her, and i£ she did it I’ll kill her.<^ ' 

His rage was so terrible that Mrs.^,Sunbury was fngh^ed.^ 

“And get yourself hung for murder? No, Herbert, I wJSTt 
Jet you go. Let your dad go, and when he cpmes back we’ll 
deade what to do." 

“That’s right, Herbert, let me go.” 

They had a job to persuade him, but in the end Mr. Sunbury 
went. 'In half an hour he came back. 

“She did It all right. She told me straight out She’s proud 
of It I won’t repeat her language, it fair startled me, but the 
long and shovX of it was slie was lealqps of the kite. She said 
Herbert loved the kite more than he loved her and so she 
smashed it up and if she had to ^ it again she’d do it agam.” 

“Lucky she didn’t tell me that. I’d have wrung her neck 
even if I’d had to swing for it Well, she never gets another 
penny out of me, that’s all.” 

“She’ll sue you,” said his father. / 

“Let her." 

“The instalment on the furniture is due next week, Herbert,” 
said Mrs. Sunbury quietly. “In your place 1 wouldn’t pay it” 

“Then they’ll ]u$t<take it away,” said Sapiuel, “and all the 
money he’s paid on it so far will be wasted.* 

“W^, what of it?” she amwered. “He can afford it He’s 
rid of ner for good and all and we’ve got him back and that’s 
the chief thing.” 

"I don’t care twopence about ihc money,” said Herbert. “1 
can see her face when they come and take the furniture away. 
It meant a lot to her, it did, and the piano^ she set a rare More 
on that piano.” 

So on the foUoudng Friday he did not send Betty her weekly 
money, and when shnaent him on^a letter from the furniture 
people to say that if & didn’t pay Ult instalment due by such 
and nidi a date they would remove it^ he wrote back and said 
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he wasn't in a position to continue the payments wd they could 
remove the furniture at their convenience. Betty took to waiting 
for him aa the station, and when he wouldn't speak* to her 
followed hlht down the strci^t screammg curses at him. In the 
nej(gnwgs she would coma to the house and ring the bell till 
thev thought they would go mad, and Mr. and Mrs. Sunbury 
had the greatesi^difHculty in preventmg Herbert from going* 
out and giving h^a sound thrashing. Once she threw a stone 
and broke the sitting-room wmdow. She wrote obscene and 
abusive postcards to him at bs office. At last she went to the 
magistrate’s court and complained that her husband had left 
her and wasn’t providing for her support. Herbert received a 
summons. They both told*their story and if the magistrate 
thought It a strange on* he didn’t say so He trlfd to effect a 
reconciliation between them, but Herbert resolutely refused to 
go back to his wife. The,nal|istrate ordered him to pay Betty 
twenty-five shillings a w«k. He said he wouldn’t pay it. 
“Then you’ll go to prison,’’ said the magistrate. “Next case ’’ 
But Herbert meant what he said. On Betty’s complaint he 
wajJ^QBight onci^more before the magistrate who asked him 
wha^eason he had for not obeying the order. 

“I said I wouldn’t pay her and I won’t, not after she smashed 
my kite. And if you send me to prison I’ll go to prison.” 

^e magistratejjtas stern with lAm this time. 

"You’re a very roolish young fnan,” he said. “I’ll give you 
a week to pay the arrears, and if I nave any more nonsense from 
youvyou’il go to prison till you come to your senses ” 

Herbert didn’t pay, and that iti^ow my &iend Ned Preston 
came to kn&w him and I hccffd the story. 

“What d’you make of it?" asked Ned as he finished. “You 
know, Betty isn’t a bad girl. I’ve seen her several times, there’s 
notbing wrong with her except her insane jealousy of Herbert’s 
^kiiej smd he isn't a fool by any means. In faephe’s smarter than 
the tvtrage. What d’yotii^ ^p])ose therews in kite-flying that 
makes the damned fool so mad about it?\ 

'1 dnnt knowj" I answered. I took my ^e to th^^. "Yam 
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imv I 4M!i*t &u>w R tldog about flying a Itiice. Pethai^ 
lilto « atHie o£ power as he watches u soaring towards the cknImI 
lukdff aphiitRry over the eleiaenu as he seems to bend the yd ‘ 
of hayitA to his will. It may b^ that in some 
identifitts himself with the kite flying so free and so hi^ ah 
hhOj and it’s as it were an escape from the monotony <4i| 
ult nsay be that m some dim, confused way-it represeOht* 
ideal of freedom and adventure. And you<know, s^en a : 
once gets bitten with the virus of the ideal not all the 
doctors and not all the King’s surgeons can nd him of it. 
all this is very fanciful and 1 dare say it’s just stuff and noCMN 
I think you’d better put your pn^lem before someone 'dtio 
knows a lot more about the psychtflogy of the human 
than I da’**'' «* 










